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The  contracting-  master-plumber  bids  on  all  sorts  of  new  work.  Many 
master-plumbers  start  in  to  compete  with  older  contracting  plumbers, 
just  after  graduating  from  the  position  of  journeyman  to  that  of  boss. 
These  young  master-plumbers  are  good  mechanics,  but  poor  business 
men.  In  their  efforts  to  secure  work,  they  figure  at  almost  the  cost  price 
of  the  material  which  they  are  to  furnish.  They  lose  sight  of  their  own 
time,  their  store  rent,  and  various  other  sundries,  and  consequently, 
when  the  work  is  finished,  their  books  show  a  loss  instead  of  a  profit. 
Then,  again,  they  are  subject  to  losses  through  builders  failing  to  pay 
at  proper  times,  estates  failing,  etc.  Through  the  constant  coming  into 
the  work  of  the  trade  by  inexperienced  master-plumbers,  the  conditions 
are  bad,  and  the  outlook  not  at  all  bright.  For  a  young  man,  the  trade 
of  plumbing  should  possess  no  attractions  until  the  conditions  we  have 
spoken  of  are  changed.  As  I  stated  at  the  start,  the  fault  lies  with  the 
fact  that  there  are  too  many  apprentices,  who  have  become  journeymen 
plumbers  and  eventually  master-plumbers,  thus  bringing  about  a  tre¬ 
mendous  competition. 

The  young  man  who  wishes  to  become  a  plumber  should,  first  of  all, 
possess  a  good  school  education,  especially  a  knowledge  of  bookkeep¬ 
ing.  He  should  then  be  apprenticed  to  some  good  plumbing  establish¬ 
ment  for  a  period  of  three  to  five  years,  and  should  work  at  the  trade  all 
of  this  time.  He  should,  in  addition,  study  the  theoretical  portion  of 
the  trade,  gleaning  what  facts  he  can  from  such  literature  as  can  be 
secured.  A  certain  number  of  years  as  journeyman  plumber,  will  fit 
him  to  become  a  master-plumber.  A  course  at  a  trade-school  will  do  an 
apprentice  good,  for  here  he  is  bound  to  secure  much  theoretical  informa¬ 
tion,  and  a  grasp  of  the  principles  of  the  finer  workmanship  of  the  trade. 

To  begin’as  a  master-plumber,  the  amount  of  capital  required  varies 
in  accordance  with  the  section  of  the  country  in  which  one  desires  to 
engage  in  business.  In  country  towns,  most  plumbing  establishments 
carry  quite  a  stock  of  goods  necessary  for  their  plumbing  work,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  house  furnishing  goods.  The  necessity  for  their  carrying  stock 
lies  in  the  fact  that  they  may  be  some  miles  from  supply  houses.  It  can 
thus  be  seen  that  the  capital  of  a  country  master-plumber  should  be 
greater  than  that  needed  by  a  journeyman  who  contemplates  starting  in 
business  in  a  large  city,  where  he  is  in  close  touch  with  supply  houses, 
and  simply  needs  a  basis  of  operation  from  which  to  order  his  goods. 
But  I  believe  that  no  journeyman  should  start  in  business  without  a  bank 
account  of  from  eight  hundred  to  a  thousand  dollars. 
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HOW  TO.  SUCCEED  AS  A  TAILOR 


By  JAMES  J.  KENNEDY 

The  young  man  who  would  succeed  as  a  tailor,  must,  as  in  anything 
else,  possess  ability,  energy,  and  ambition.  If  he  begins  as  a 
journeyman  workman,  he  must  set  himself  the  task  of  becoming 
the  best  workman  in  the  shop,  for  that  is  the  surest  way  of  gaining  pro¬ 
motion.  When  he  is  promoted  and  put  in  charge  of  other  men,  he  must 
acquire  tact  and  adaptability,  and  learn  how  to  get  the  best  work  out  of 
men  with  the  least  possible  friction.  While  keeping  clearly  in  view  his 
purpose  of  some  day  becoming  his  own  master,  he  should  give  the  man 
in  whose  employ  he  is,  the  best  service  of  which  he  is  capable.  This 
training,  will  later  mean  dollars  in  his  own  pocket.  That  man  will 
never  succeed  who  is  always  fearful  of  doing  more  work  than  he  is  paid 
for. 

The  tailor  starting  business  for  himself  will  inevitably  discover  that 
to  attain  success  requires  more  than  the  ability  to  make  well-fitting  gar¬ 
ments.  Equally  important  is  the  knowledge  of  human  nature,  which 
enables  him  to  divine  what  particular  material  and  style  will  give  each 
customer  most  satisfaction.  Tastes  differ,  and  he  must  learn  how  to 
make  allowance  for  these  differences.  With  clothing,  many  men  have 
much  clearer  ideas  as  to  what  they  don’t  like  than  as  to  what  they  do 
like,  and  the  successful  tailor  must  know  how  to  infer  the  latter  from 
the  former.  I  study  a  customer’s  physiognomy  more  closely  than  I  do 
his  anatomy.  To  fit  him  is  a  comparatively  easy  matter.  To  fit  him 
and  at  the  same  time  satisfy  him  is  much  more  difficult.  You  may  know 
very  well  what  will  look  best  on  him,  but  you  must  exercise  great  tact 
in  urging  your  own  views,  otherwise  a  customer  may  be  lost  instead  of 
gained.  The  tailor  conies  frequently  into  contact  with  human  vanity, 
which  is  a  very  uncertain  quantity,  and,  like  dynamite,  must  be  handled 
carefully. 

If  he  aims  at  becoming  a  fashionable  tailor,  his  workmanship  through¬ 
out  must  be  of  superlative  excellence.  Men  of  wealth  and  fashion  are 
generous  but  exacting  patrons.  They  pay  for  the  best,  and  expect  to 
get  it.  Of  course,  the  tailor  who  seeks  to  enter  this  field  finds  it  in  pos¬ 
session  of  men  whose  reputation  is  already  made.  He  can  gain  recogni¬ 
tion  only  by  doing  as  good,  or  better,  work  than  theirs,  even  before  he 
has  acquired  the  prestige  which  will  enable  him  to  charge  their  prices. 
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When  he  has  acquired  a  reputation  by  the  excellence  of  his  work,  he 
must  continue  that  excellence  or  his  reputation  will  speedily  decline. 
There  is  no  such  thing  for  a  successful  tailor  as  resting  on  his  laurels. 
There  is  no  Prince  of  Wales  in  this  country,  whose  patronage  alone 
suffices  to  bestow  prestige. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  fashionable  tailor  must  keep  abreast 
of  the  fashions.  He  must,  in  fact,  do  a  little  more  than  that.  He  must 
be  able,  in  a  measure,  to  anticipate  their  changes.  The  customer  who 
is  satisfied  will  advertise  and  extend  the  tailor’s  business,  and  the  tailor 
will  recognize  that  to  give  perfect  satisfaction  his  work  and  goods  must 
be  always  as  they  are  represented. 


UPHOLSTERING  AND  INTERIOR  DEC- 

ORATI  NG 

By  CHANDLER  R.  CLIFFORD 

What  are  the  requisites  of  a  successful  upholsterer  —  or,  as  he  is  so 
frequently  called  nowadays,  the  interior  decorator  ?  The  uphol¬ 
sterer  in  a  factory  town  may  succeed  fully  and  completely,  so  long 
as  he  is  only  expected  to  mend  chairs,  cover  lounges,  and  hang  shades; 
but  such  a  man  would  starve  to  death  in  a  fashionable  residence  suburb, 
for  here  he  is  something  more  than  a  mere  artisan;  he  is  an  interior  dec¬ 
orator. 

The  quality  of  good  taste  must  be  innate, —  like  the  musical  sense  in 
the  musician, —  and  it  must  also  be  cultivated  by  study.  A  technical 
work-room  knowledge  and  a  knowledge  of  period-design  are  necessary, 
for  the  woman  who  is  having  her  boudoir  done  over  in  the  Pompadour 
style  expects  her  upholsterer,  or  decorator,  to  know  that  Madame  Pom¬ 
padour  was  the  favorite  of  Louis  XV.,  and  that  the  decorations  of  her 
time  were  characterized  by  her  inordinate  extravagance. 

It  can  be  readily  understood  that  in  the  making  of  beautiful  homes 
an  art  education  is  necessary.  In  these  days,  home-makers  are  well  in¬ 
formed  in  the  matter  of  decorative  styles.  They  come  back  from  the 
Orient,  for  example,  impressed  with  all  they  have  seen.  They  may  not 
know  the  difference  between  the  Parthian  or  Lausanian,  but  'they  know 
Persian  in  the  abstract.  They  understand  that  the  Roman  was  derived 
from  the  Greek,  and  that  the  Byzantine  was  an  evolution  of  the  Roman. 
Possibly  their  Spanish  and  Moorish  are  a  little  mixed,  and  they  may  not 
know  exactly  why  the  Elizabethan  is  so  much  like  the  Dutch,  so  they 
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rely  upon  the  decorator  for  historical  correctness,  as  well  as  for  beauty  of 
coloring  and  material.  In  home-making,  art  finds  high  expression,  since 
the  home  environment  forms  character.  Albert  Durer,  Fra  Angelico, 
Palladio,  Raphael,  Michelangelo,  Le  Brun,  Boucher,  and  Watteau  have 
done  some  of  their  best  work  in  mural  painting.  Among  the  members 
of  the  Mural  Decorators’  Club,  of  New  York,  are  most  of  the  celebrated 
American  artists. 

In  Greece,  Rome,  Spain,  Flanders,  the  development  of  the  decorative 
arts  went  hand  in  hand  with  general  progress.  And  when,  after  cen¬ 
turies  of  semi-barbarism,  the  nations  awoke,  the  first  sign  of  the  awaken¬ 
ing  was  the  revival  of  the  decorative  arts.  All  nations  have  had  these 
periods  of  decorative  enthusiasm.  They  come  at  the  time  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  highest  intelligence  and  greatest  prosperity.  This  enthusiasm  is 
awakening  now  in  America.  The  successful  upholstery- decorator  of  the 
future  will  be  the  man  who  is  skilled  in  his  art,  and  reinforced  by  the 
knowledge  of  what  the  people  want,  and  how  best  to  provide  it  from 
the  wealth  of  historical  suggestion. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHER  AND  HIS  ART 

By  J.  E.  JVA  TSON 

The  seed  of  photographic  art  is  the  fact  that  certain 
chemicals  are  sensitive  to  light.  During  the  first 
part  of  this  century,  Wedgewood  and  Davie  and 
Neipce  planted  this  seed,  so  to  speak,  by  making  experi¬ 
ments  in  the  direction  of  printing  images  on  paper  made 
sensitive  by  solutions  of  silver  nitrate.  This  was  an  ex¬ 
tremely  crude  form  of  photography,  since  it  was  possible 
to  make  impressions  only  of  articles  which  were  laid  on 
the  paper,  or  whose  shadow  fell  upon  it.  These  pictures, 
moreover,  very  quickly  faded  when  subjected  to  ordinary 
light.  A  little  later,  Neipce  added  bituminum  to  the 
solution  with  which  the  paper  was  sensitized.  This  was 
an  improvement,  but  still,  hours  under  the  sunlight  were 
required  to  obtain  the  impression,  and  the  picture  faded  rapidly. 

During  the  time  of  these  tentative  and  feeble  first  steps  in  the  pho¬ 
tographic  art,  Daguerre,  in  France,  and  Talbot,  in  England,  the  first  of 
whom  was  a  painter  and  the  second  fond  of  drawing,  had  been  using  the 
camera  obscura  for  sketching.  This  camera,  which  was  invented  by  a 
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Neopolitan  named  Porla,  in  1539,  contained  the  fundamental  principle 
of  the  camera  used  to-day,  that  is,  it  consisted  of  a  lens,  focusing  rays  of 
light  in  a  dark  box  and  throwing  an  image  on  a  smooth  surface.  It  oc¬ 
curred  to  Daguerre  and  Talbot,  at  about  the  same  time  that  sensitized 
paper  came  into  use  for  retaining  the  image  which  the  lens  reflected. 
They  made  experiments  in  this  direction,  but  the  sensitized  paper  pro¬ 
duced  was  very  imperfect,  hours  being  required  to  obtain  an  image,  and 
minutes  of  exposure  to  light  being  sufficient  to  eradicate  it  after  it  had 
been  obtained. 

About  1829,  Daguerre  began  to  use,  instead  of  paper,  plates  of  silver, 
sensitized  to  light  by  vapor  of  iodine.  The  great  difficulty  of  these 
plates,  however,  was  that  the  images  were  latent,  or  invisible  to  the  eye. 
This  seemed  to  be  an  insurmountable  difficulty,  until  one  day  Daguerre 
went  to  get  a  plate  which  he  had  put  away  as  useless.  He  was  aston¬ 
ished  and  delighted  to  discover  on  it  a  perfect  picture.  Investigation 
proved  that  the  plate  had  been  subjected  while  in  the  cupboard  to  the 
vapor  of  mercury,  which  had  developed  the  picture.  Thus,  by  accident, 
one  of  the  first  great  steps  in  photographic  art  was  taken.  At  this  time 
the  problem  of  w  fixing  ®  the  picture,  so  as  to  render  it  immune  to  light, 
was  not  yet  solved;  but  Sir  John  Herschel  soon  after  came  to  the  rescue 
of  the  experimenters,  with  the  discovery  that  the  action  of  hyposulphate 
of  soda  on  the  salts  of  silver  makes  the  latter  impervious  to  light.  Thus 
Daguerre  and  the  others  were  able  to  hold  the  picture  permanently  on 
the  plate,  and  practical  photography  became  a  fact. 

The  French  government  took  great  interest  in  the  discovery  and 
granted  Daguerre  and  Isadore  Neipce,  the  son  of  the  first  investigator  of 
that  name,  life  pensions,  to  enable  them  to  further  experiment  in  and  de¬ 
velop  the  art.  It  was  not  long  after  this,  during  the  early  ’forties,  that 
the  daguerreotype  became  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  In  every 
large  city,  studios  were  established  and  everybody  who  could  afford  the 
expense  had  portraits  of  this  kind  made  of  themselves  and  their  families. 
Only  the  well-to-do,  however,  could  enjoy  the  luxury  of  daguerreotypes, 
since  the  cost  of  each  one  was  several  dollars,  the  plates  being  silver 
and  it  being  possible  to  obtain  more  than  one  picture  from  one  exposure 
of  a  plate. 

Somewhat  later  in  the  development  of  photographic  art,  sensitized 
glass  was  substituted  for  the  silver  plates.  The  great  advantage  of  this 
substitution  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  glass  was  very  much  cheaper  than 
the  silver  plates,  and  that  from  these  glass  plates  an  unlimited  number 
of  prints  could  be  made.  This  brought  within  the  reach  of  all  but  the 
very  poor,  the  possibility  of  having  portraits  made,  and  brought  pho¬ 
tography  to  a  stage  from  which  the  development  since  has  been  only 
in  detail. 
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In  the  ’sixties  the  practice  began  of  retouching  plates  and  eradicating 
blemishes,  such  as  freckles,  and  toning  down  unsightly  lines  by  means 
of  a  lead  pencil.  From  this  point  until  a  period  within  the  last  ten  years, 
the  progress  has  been  chiefly  in  the  direction  of  improvement  in  lenses, 
cameras,  chemicals,  and  papers,  with  the  aim  of  adding  clearness  to 
the  picture. 

The  process  of  making  a  photograph  became  highly  developed  and 
pictures  of  great  clarity  and  fine  finish  were  produced.  This  process  was 
almost  wholly  mechanical ;  the  greater  number  of  photographs  taken  to¬ 
day  are  still  of  this  description.  But  within  the  last  decade  a  few 
pioneers,  among  whom  were  two  or  three  women  photographers,  evolved 
a  new  style  of  photograph,  and  have  since  been  working  upon  this  style, 
until  at  the  present  time  every  large  city  has  its  studio  in  which  the  <(  new 
photography y)  is  being  practised.  The  photographer  of  the  new  school 
aims  not  so  much  to  obtain  a  smooth  and  glossy  and  mechanically  perfect 
photograph,  as  to  bring  out  the  strong  and  salient  characteristics  of  the 
sitter.  The  object  is  to  give  to  the  photograph  the  elements  of  a  picture 
as  well  as  of  a  portrait.  Some  of  the  new-school  photographers,  indeed,  go 
so  far  as  to  make  the  photograph  more  of  a  picture  than  a  portrait,  not 
infrequently  sacrificing  in  some  degree,  for  the  sake  of  pictorial  effect, 
the  likeness  of  the  sitter.  The  most  successful  of  the  progressive  photog¬ 
raphers,  however,  maintain  that  a  good  likeness  is,  after  all,  the  essential 
feature  of  a  photograph,  and  by  striking  a  happ5T  medium,  are  able  to  pro¬ 
duce  results  which  are  vastly  more  artistic  and  attractive  to  people  of  culti¬ 
vated  taste  than  the  photographs  of  twenty-five  or  even  fifteen  years  ago. 

The  rise  of  the  new  school  of  photography  has  had  a  very  material 
influence  upon  the  practice  of  the  art.  A  more  highly  educated  and  ar¬ 
tistic  class  of  men  and  women  than  formerly  are  now  following  photog¬ 
raphy.  A  considerable  number  of  the  latter  have  had  an  art  education. 
The  latter,  indeed,  is  rapidly  becoming  an  essential  to  the  highest  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  making  of  photographic  portraits.  The  general  appearance 
of  the  galleries  in  the  cities  has  materially  changed.  The  old-time  com¬ 
mercial  aspect  of  the  room  has  been  eliminated  to  as  great  an  extent 
as  possible.  The  gallery  of  the  progressive  photographer  resembles  the 
studio  of  an  artist.  In  the  operating  room  the  changes  are  likewise 
marked.  The  old  accessories,  such  as  the  imitation  trees  and  grass  and 
rocks,  which  were  supposed  to  give  a  beautiful  effect  of  landscape  in  the 
background  of  the  photograph,  are  seen  no  more.  The  iron  head-rest, 
which  was  apt  to  give  the  sitter  a  stiff  and  stereotyped  appearance,  as  if 
sitting  in  a  straight-jacket,  has  been  dispensed  with  by  most  of  the  best 
photographers. 

When  the  prospective  sitter  enters  the  modern  studio,  he  is 
usually  not  confronted  by  the  long  show-case,  which  gives  the 
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the  appearance  of  a  shop;  nor  is  he  conducted  into  the  operating-  room 
and,  after  a  few  swift  poses,  conducted  out  again  in  the  shortest  possible 
time.  Instead  of  this  summary  process,  the  sitter  is  received  as  a  guest, 
is  asked  to  be  seated  in  a  comfortable  chair,  and  is  led  into  a  general  con¬ 
versation  with  the  artist.  The  latter,  while  arranging  the  lights  and  the 
camera,  is  closely  studying  the  features  of  the  sitter,  watching  alertly 
for  the  most  natural  pose  and  the  most  characteristic  and  pleasing  ex¬ 
pression.  He  is  trying  to  discover  in  just  exactly  what  position  this 
particular  sitter  will  appear  most  natural  and  pleasing  in  the  picture, 
and,  wTith  a  view  of  realizing  the  ideal  he  has  formed,  he  is  rapidly  shift¬ 
ing  and  rearranging  the  light  and  the  camera.  The  comfortable  chair 
and  the  conversation  have  caused  the  sitter  to  forget  that  he  is  be¬ 
ing  subjected  to  the  ordeal  of  having  a  photograph  taken,  and  a  feeling 
of  naturalness  and  ease  has  been  produced.  When  the  ever-watchful 
eye  of  the  photographer  catches  the  right  expression,  the  impression  is 
made  on  the  instant.  This  process  is  repeated  several  times.  An  hour 
or  two,  or  even  three  hours,  have  been  consumed.  The  sitter  leaves 
with  a  feeling  that  the  trip  to  the  studio  has  been  very  much  in  the 
nature  of  a  social  call,  and  the  photographer  has  in  his  camera  at  least 
two  or  three  plates,  of  the  several  which  have  been  taken,  upon  which 

there  is  a  remarkablv  characteristic  and  unstudied  likeness. 

* 

The  developing  of  these  plates  has  become,  through  the  high  quality 
of  the  chemicals,  which  are  prepared  by  manufacturers  who  devote  them¬ 
selves  to  this  business,  a  mechanical  process.  The  next  work  requiring 
an  artistic  hand,  after  the  posing  and  lighting,  is  the  retouching.  This 
is  done  with  much  more  discrimination  than  formerly,  and  is  attended  to 
by  the  artist  himself,  who  works  at  the  plate  with  the  personality  of  the 
sitter  constantly  in  mind,  and  endeavors  in  his  retouching,  not  to  make 
the  photograph  a  smooth  and  waxlike  image,  but  to  eradicate  the  only 
lines  which  are  not  germane  to  the  likeness,  and  to  strengthen  those 
which  are  characteristic;  shadows  are  eliminated  here  and  deepened 
there,  always  with  a  view  of  disposing  of  the  non-essentials  and  to 
heighten  the  salient  qualities  of  the  face.  In  this  work,  to  reach  the 
standard  set  by  any  artistic  photographer,  it  is  necessary  to  have  an 
artist’s  understanding  of  the  value  of  light  and  shade,  and  the  use  of 
black  and  white. 

This  is  all  individual  work ;  in  it  the  photographer  finds  ample  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  exercise  his  natural  taste  and  artistic  ability.  To  each  portrait 
he  gives  the  stamp  of  his  own  individuality,  and  thus  the  product  of  his 
studio  becomes  art  work  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term.  A  photographer 
of  this  grade  does  not  care  to  make  portraits  of  more  than  two  or  three 
or  four  persons  in  a  single  day.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  he  must 
charge  a  high  price  for  his  work.  Twenty-five  dollars  for  a  dozen 
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portraits  is  regarded  as  the  minimum,  although  in  some  studios  the 
cost  of  a  sitting  is  reduced  by  making  two  or  three  portraits  for  ten 
dollars. 

In  striking  contrast  to  the  quiet,  artistic  atmosphere  in  a  studio  of  this 
kind,  is  the  scene  in  some  of  the  great  commercial  galleries  in  our  large 
cities.  In  one  of  them,  where  small  photographs  are  a  specialty,  as 
many  as  two  hundred  and  fifty  sittings  a  day  are  made.  Several  men 
devote  themselves  to  posing,  several  to  focusing,  several  to  changing 
plates  in  the  dark-room.  From  morning  till  night  the  work  goes  on  with 
clocklike  regularity. 

Most  of  the  photographers  in  our  large  cities  have  become  specialists. 
Some  devote  themselves  altogether  to  children,  and  have  studios  which 
resemble  nurseries;  several  are  distinguished  for  their  photographs  of 
women  of  fashion,  and  do  so  much  business  of  this  kind  that  they  have 
little  time  for  anything  else.  A  number  of  very  successful  photogra¬ 
phers  are  patronized  regularly  by  actors  and  actresses.  One  firm  of  New 
York  photographers,  whose  income  is  very  large,  gets  most  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  photographing  college  and  social  groups.  One  well-known  pho¬ 
tographer  makes  a  specialty  of  flash-light  pictures.  A  considerable 
number  are  engaged  almost  entirely  in  what  is  called  commercial  pho¬ 
tography,  that  is,  the  photographing  of  furniture,  glass,  silverware,  and 
other  articles  for  catalogues.  At  least  two  men  in  New  York  City  make 
good  incomes  by  photographing  cases  in  hospitals  for  the  use  of  the  med¬ 
ical  profession.  A  considerable  number  of  active  young  men  make  a 
specialty  of  outdoor  photography,  making  snap-shots  for  the  daily  news¬ 
papers  and  illustrated  periodicals.  There  is,  however,  more  money  to 
be  made  in  portrait  work  among  wealthy  people.  If  a  photographer  can 
build  up  and  hold  a  clientele  of  this  class,  his  fortune  and  reputation  are 
made.  The  earnings  of  two  or  three  New  York  firms  amount,  in  the 
course  of  a  year,  to  over  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  each.  Among  the 
rank  and  file  of  photographers  throughout  the  country,  however,  the  av¬ 
erage  income  is  about  twelve  hundred  dollars  a  year. 

This  is  a  very  fair  return  on  the  capital  which  is  required  to  equip  a 
studio.  An  expenditure  of  about  five  hundred  dollars  for  this  purpose  is 
ample,  unless  a  man  desires  to  make  an  unusually  ambitious  start.  The 
expense  may  be  divided  into  about  seventy-five  dollars  for  a  camera, 
from  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  for  a  lens,  and  the  rest  of  the  money 
for  the  numerous  accessories.  Good  work  has  been  done  with  lenses  of 
the  twenty-five  dollar  or  thirty  dollar  grade,  but  the  better  the  lens  the 
more  certain  are  satisfactory  results.  The  fittings  of  a  studio  should  not 
be  luxurious;  the  aim  should  be  for  simplicity.  The  photographer  who 
is  seeking  favor  among  the  wealthy  can  hardly  hope  to  rival  the  furnish¬ 
ing  of  their  homes,  and  it  is  better  not  to  make  the  attempt. 
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There  is  a  universal  demand  for  photographs.  A  man  who  can  make 
portraits  that  reach  the  high  standard  of  to-day,  who  has  tact  and 
good  business  ability,  need  not  fear,  as  long  as  his  health  remains  good, 
of  becoming  a  charge  upon  his  friends  or  upon  the  county. 


PRINTING  AS  A  BUSINESS  AND  AS  A  TRADE 


By  PAUL  NATHAN 


There  are  always  openings  for  young  men  in  the  printing  business, 
but  the  fellow  who  is  just  starting  must  usually  be  content  to  make 
a  very  small  beginning.  The  wages  paid  to  apprentices  vary  in 
different  offices  from  two  dollars  to  ten  dollars  a  week.  The  boy  must 
be  willing  to  do  any  kind  of  work  assigned  him  by  the  foreman.  If  he 
is  faithful  and  hard  working,  he  will  eventually  become  a  compositor, 
with  his  wages  ranging  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  dollars  a  week,  or 
thirty  cents  an  hour.  The  printers’  union,  which  has  as  members  the 
great  majority  of  men  engaged  in  the  trade,  prescribes  a  definite  scale  of 
wages,  according  to  the  sort  of  work  done,  and  the  young  apprentice 
will  probably  find  it  wise,  in  the  present  condition  of  affairs,  to  become 
a  member  of  the  union  as  soon  as  possible.  The  union  can  keep  a  non¬ 
member  out  of  work  for  a  very  long  time,  for  it  controls  the  majority  of 
the  offices  throughout  the  country. 

An  apprentice  works  hard  during  his  first  year  or  two.  He  is  at  the 
beck  and  call  of  every  man  in  his  office,  and  when  not  busy  cleaning  type, 
he  is  kept  running  about  with  (<  copy  w  or  proofs.  But  in  this  way  he  learns 
the  trade  and  eventually  is  allowed  to  set  type  himself.  If  he  happens 
to  be  in  an  office  where  the  linotype  is  in  use,  he  has  somewhat  less  to 
learn  before  he  becomes  a  compositor,  for  it  is  easier  to  run  the  linotype 
machine  than  to  learn  to  set  type  by  hand.  This  machine  has  lessened 
the  labor  of  printers,  but  it  has  also  thrown  a  great  many  out  of  work, 
with  the  result  that  it  is  not  always  easy  nowadays  to  get  a  good  position 
in  a  first-class  office. 

But  once  a  young  fellow  is  started  in  the  trade,  there  are  plenty  of 
opportunities  for  advancement  in  the  job-printing  business,  because  real 
ability  is  hard  to  find.  True  merit  and  capacity  are  sure  to  be  recognized 
sooner  or  later,  and  application  and  intelligent  endeavor  will  insure  per¬ 
manent  positions  at  good  wrages,  and  advancement  wherever  practicable. 

The  young  man  at  the  case  or  at  the  feed-board,  who  wants  to  rise  to 
the  top,  must  put  himself  through  a  course- of  self-education.  He  must 
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know  more  than  the  mere  trade  of  <(  typesticking or  making  ready;  he 
must  learn  more  than  those  about  him — yes,  than  those  above  him  —  if 
he  would  climb.  Too  few  recognize  their  own  lack  of  general  education. 
A  thorough  knowledge  of  spelling,  punctuation,  and  grammar,  is  essential 
to  the  good  compositor.  Few  of  his  associates  are  better  than  fair  spell¬ 
ers,  middling  punctuators,  and  indifferent  grammarians.  If  you  are  a 
young  printer,  resolve  that  you  will  know  all  there  is  to  know  about  these 
subjects.  Become  a  good  speller,  not  only  of  common  words,  but 
broaden  your  vocabulary  by  studying  the  latest  dictionary.  Learn  all 
the  ins  and  outs  of  punctuation  and  capitalization  from  the  same  source, 
or  by  purchasing  and  studying  the  latest  books  on  these  topics.  Study 
grammar,  first  as  the  schoolboy  studies  it,  and  then  as  the  writer  does, 
learning  the  niceties  of  grammatical  expression,  and  the  nature  of  pop¬ 
ular  blunders.  These  last  are  technically  known  as  faults  of  diction,  and 
it  is  the  duty  of  good  printers  to  correct  them  when  seen  in  copy.  It  is 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  these  things  that  fits  a  compositor,  when  the 
opportunity  comes,  for  a  place  at  the  proof-reader’s  desk,  and  for  rising 
to  the  top  of  that  branch  of  the  printer’s  craft. 

The  study  of  the  branches  mentioned  is  not  wasted,  even  if  the  com¬ 
positor  never  takes  up  the  regular  reading  of  proofs.  Men  with  such 
knowledge  are  most  useful  in  medium-sized  offices.  A  great  number  of 
such  offices  have  not  business  enough  to  employ  a  man  solely  as  proof¬ 
reader.  It  is  in  these,  particularly,  that  the  opportunity  exists  for  the 
advancement  of  the  compositor  who  understands  the  correct  use  of  Eng¬ 
lish.  The  man  of  albround  knowledge  is  of  special  value  in  the  small 
plant.  Unfortunately,  there  are  few  college  graduates  in  the  printing 
business,  as  beginners  generally  are  brought  in  at  about  the  age  of  fif¬ 
teen,  and  receive  no  regular  schooling  after  that  time.  In  many  printing 
offices  the  college  man  is  sneered  at  as  an  impractical  upstart,  with  a  little 
knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin,  perhaps,  but  not  of  much  account  for 
every-day  work.  If  the  college  man  could  know  the  practical  side  of 
the  trade,  or  if  the  practical  printer  could  be  brought  to  a  better  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  value  of  the  liberal  education  of  the  college  graduate,  and 
emulate  his  learning,  there  might  be  developed  more  printers  fitted  to 
some  modern  honor  comparable  with  the  wearing  of  swords,  the  dignity 
said  to  have  been  conferred  upon  some  early  members  of  the  craft. 

Knowledge  is  power.  Equip  yourself  with  knowledge,  young  printer, 
and  you  will  be  successful  in  the  printing  business.  I  refer  not  only  to 
book  knowledge,  but  to  every  sort  of  knowledge  bearing  on  the  trade. 
The  job  compositor  who  has  cultivated  his  artistic  taste,  and  spends  no 
more  time  in  setting  up  attractive  work  than  do  others  in  setting  com¬ 
monplace  work,  is  more  valuable  than  the  one  who  has  no  taste,  or,  hav- 
ing  it,  spends  so  much  time  in  securing  good  typographic  effects  as  to 
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leave  his  employer  no  profit.  If  the  compositor  can  also  be  relied  upon 
for  typographic  correctness,  saving  the  time  and  oversight  of  the  proof¬ 
reader,  he  is  even  more  valuable.  If,  besides  the  above,  he  can  profit¬ 
ably  superintend  the  work  of  others,  he  is  still  more  valuable.  The  man 
who  works  only  with  his  hands,  no  matter  how  hard  he  works,  is  largely 
a  tool,  and  is  not  as  important  or  valuable  as  the  man  who  uses  his 
brains,  or  the  one  who  uses  hands  and  brains. 

Never  be  afraid  of  knowing  too  much,  nor  of  displacing  those  above 
you.  There  is  plenty  of  room  in  the  printing  business  for  more  edu¬ 
cated  activity.  The  good  apprentice  is  the  first  boy  to  be  put  on  display 
work  ;  the  compositor  with  the  clean  proof  is  the  first  to  be  called  to  the 
reader’s  desk ;  the  apt  feeder  is  the  one  who  is  put  in  charge  of  the  press 
when  the  pressman  is  sick  or  incapacitated;  the  workmen  who  manifest 
all-round  ability  are  the  ones  who  are  chosen  for  promotion  to  positions 
as  foremen  and  superintendents.  The  employee  who  is  efficient  will  al¬ 
most  invariably  find  the  opportunity  by  the  time  he  is  ready  for  it. 
When  it  becomes  apparent  to  him  that  circumstances  will  prevent  his 
advancement  where  he  is,  he  had  better  look  elsewhere,  to  get  into  a  line 
of  promotion. 

If  an  office  is  given  over  to  toadyism,  and  you  cannot  rise  except  by 
sacrificing  your  self-respect,  look  for  another  place.  You  may  be  sure 
there  are  plenty  of  proprietors  who  know  just  what  their  men  do,  and 
who  will  reward  good  service ;  and  there  are  plenty  of  foremen  who  will 
like  you,  rather  than  be  jealous  of  you,  if  you  do  honest  work.  But  do 
not  look  for  promotion  until  it  is  earned.  When  you  take  a  new  position, 
you  must  prove  your  ability  before  you  can  expect  to  be  advanced.  If 
the  firm  for  which  you  work  is  a  successful  one,  and  its  members  are  fair 
people,  be  satisfied  to  work  and  wait,  and  in  due  time  opportunities  will 
come  for  you  to  show  that  you  are  worth  more  money  or  an  advanced 
position,  and  then  you  will  be  recognized  and  rewarded. 

Probably  every  good  printer  who  advances  to  a  position  as  foreman 
desires  at  times  to  take  another  step  forward  and  to  embark  on  a  career 
as  a  proprietor.  This  is  a  move  that  requires  the  utmost  care  and  consid¬ 
eration.  It  is  comparable  to  a  step  in  the  dark,  leading  one  knows  not 
whither.  Those  who  are  moved  to  go  into  business  should  ponder  well 
the  chances  for  building  up  a  profitable  trade.  They  must  also  remem¬ 
ber  that  nine  out  of  ten  who  go  into  business  fail,  largely  through  lack 
of  consideration  of  all  the  conditions.  In  leaving  a  good  position  as 
foreman,  to  cope  with  the  uncertainties  of  business  in  a  small  way,  the 
printer  must  expect,  first,  to  have  to  live  on  a  reduced  income  for  some 
years,  as  he  will  have  to  put  most  of  his  income  into  the  business  to 
make  it  go;  then  he  must  remember  that  he  will  have  to  give  credit, 
and  that  he  will  get  little  credit  himself  at  the  start,  so  that  in  six 
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months,  even  in  a  very  small  business,  he  will  find  that,  say,  five  hun¬ 
dred  dollars,  is  constantly  due  to  him;  and  the  amount  grows  larger 
and  larger  as  his  business  increases.  As  fast  as  these  debtors  pay  or 
as  most  of  them  pay  —  new  credits  are  demanded;  and  so  he  goes  on, 
lending  money  to  his  customers  when  he  needs  it  badly  himself,  be¬ 
cause  under  the  circumstances  there  is  nothing  else  that  he  can  do. 
Neither  the  beginner  in  business  nor  the  old  house  can  escape  this  condi¬ 
tion;  yet  the  beginner  seldom  considers  it  until  he  experiences  it.  Then 
he  finds  himself  always  short  of  funds,  scrambling  to  meet  notes,  to 
pay  for  additions  to  his  plant,  or  for  sorts,  or  loans,  or  something,  and 
his  family  has  to  scrape  along  until  he  either  fails  altogether  —  which 
is  the  usual  thing  —  or,  by  dint  of  careful  management  or  good  sense, 
pulls  the  business  through,  he  knows  not  just  how,  and  begins  to  find 
that  he  is  making  enough  to  draw  a  salary  as  good  as  that  which 
he  pays  to  his  foreman.  When  this  stage  is  reached,  there  is  an  excellent 
chance  of  permanent  success,  if  the  printer  does  not  get  inflated  ideas, 
and  try  to  do  a  big  business  all  at  once. 

The  employee  who  thinks  about  starting  in  the  printing  business. for 
himself  is  cautioned  to  consider  well  the  cost,  and  to  disabuse  his  mind 
of  the  idea  that  he  can  do  work  for  less  than  those  now  engaged  in  the 
business,  and  make  money.  This  idea,  so  prevalent  among  employees, 
springs  from  a  lack  of  information  as  to  the  numerous  small  costs  that 
attach  to  a  job  of  printing.  The  employee  naturally  thinks  that  the 
principal  cost  is  his  wages,  as  that  is  the  amount  he  sees  and  knows.  If 
he  is  getting  twenty-five  or  thirty  cents  an  hour,  and  his  employer  sells 
his  time  for  sixty  cents,  he  thinks  the  employer  has  a  very  soft  thing, 
sitting  in  his  office  and  raking  in  as  much  pay  as  all  the  hands  put  to¬ 
gether.  It  is  in  underestimating  the  cost  of  production  that  the  employee 
who  thinks  of  starting  out  for  himself  commonly  makes  his  first  great 
mistake ;  he  does  not  realize  what  everything  costs,  and  so  he  exagger¬ 
ates  the  possible  profits  in  the  business.  The  only  safe  way  to  judge  of 
the  prospects  of  success  in  starting  a  new  printing  office  is  not  to  guess 
at  anything.  When  you  have  saved  a  little  money,  and  want  to  go  into 
business,  try  first  to  secure  a  minor  partnership  with  your  employer, 
making  a  contract  that  will  allow  you  to  withdraw  again  at  the  end  of  a 
year  if  dissatisfied.  He  or  some  other  established  printer  may  let  you 
in,  and  thus  give  you  a  chance  to  learn  something  of  business  manage¬ 
ment,  and  the  exact  cost  of  doing  work. 

Do  not  make  the  mistake  of  thinking  that  because  you  have  been  a 
foreman  you  are  a  business  man, —  that  you  can  take  hold  of  and  manage 
a  small  plant  and  make  money  when  you  are  without  any  special  knowl¬ 
edge  of  business  methods.  These  have  to  be  learned,  just  as  composi¬ 
tion  and  presswork  have  to  be  acquired,  and  if  you  go  in  blindly,  vou 
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will  make  as  many  blunders  as  would  a  plow-boy  coming-  green  into  a 
printing-office  and  essaying  to  take  charge.  Everything  in  the  business 
world  has  to  be  learned;  such  knowledge  can  be  picked  up  only  by  pa¬ 
tient  study  and  observation.  Let  the  employee  who  has  an  itching  to 
go  into  business  take  a  year  or  two  first  to  study  the  methods  of  suc¬ 
cessful  printers,  and  to  read  the  trade  papers,  and  to  get  at  the  cost 
of  work.  If  he  does  these  things  faithfully,  the  chances  are  that  after 
two  years  of  investigation  he  will  say  to  himself:  (<  What  a  lucky  thing 
that  I  did  not  start  in  when  I  wanted  to.  I  can  see  now  that  I  was  so 
green  that  I  should  have  lost  every  dollar.  Perhaps  I  have  a  good  deal 
yet  to  learn ;  I  guess  that  I  will  wait  another  year. » 

Thus,  by  learning  the  road  first,  and  traveling  it  cautiously,  may  the 
active  and  intelligent  employee  hope  to  raise  himself  from  the  most 
humble  position  to  one  commanding  the  best  salary,  and  finally  to  place 
himself  where  he  can  embark  with  reasonable  safety  on  the  sea  of  busi¬ 
ness  for  himself,  realizing  the  American  ideal  of  independence,  which  in 
this  case  may  be  defined  as  owning  one’s  own  business  and  owing  no¬ 
body. 
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Bv  THE  HON.  CARROLL  D.  WRIGHT 

United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor 


The  question :  Has  machinery  emancipated  man  from 
drudgery  ? M  cannot  be  answered  with  a  direct 
affirmative  or  negative.  If  put  in  the  more  moder¬ 
ate  form:  (<  Has  machinery  diminished  the  drudgery  of 
the  human  race  ? w  it  may  be  answered  strongly  in  the 
affirmative. 

Machinery  has  absolutely  done  away  with  many  forms 
of  painful,  tedious,  and  unhealthy  labor.  It  has  also 
greatly  reduced  the  number  of  men  required  to  produce 
a  given  result.  Even  if  it  were  admitted  that  those  still 
employed  in  tending  machinery  were  subjected  to  drudg¬ 
ery  as  severe  and  degrading  as  the  lowest  forms  of 
manual  labor,  it  would  still  be  true  that  through  their 
sacrifice  many  thousands  of  their  fellows  had  purchased  immunity  from 
this  thankless  labor.  Machine  production  has  greatly  increased  the 
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efficiency  of  the  human  race,  and,  by  enabling  a  few  men  to  do  what 
once  required  many,  has  released  the  many  for  higher  employments  and 
for  the  multiplication  of  comforts  and  luxuries  for  the  human  race. 

I  do  not  believe  that  labor  on  machines  has  added  to  the  drudgery  of 
the  human  race,  or  degraded  labor.  The  question  whether  machine  la¬ 
bor  is  degrading  to  the  mind  and  the  man,  has  often  been  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  even  by  writers  who  have  admitted  the  necessity  and  value 
of  machinery.  It  is  said  that  in  making  small  parts  of  large  machines, 
and  in  making  small  articles,  there  is  a  dwarfing  of  the  intellectual  facul¬ 
ties  which  is  not  experienced  in  making  entire  articles  with  their  varied 
parts.  This  might  be  true  if  the  man  who  has  been  making  whole 
things  is  set  to  work  upon  small  parts.  The  fact  is,  however,  that 
the  man  who  makes  the  small  parts,  or  the  small  articles,  and  is  thus 
subjected  to  what  is  called  the  <(  terrible  monotony  of  machine  occupa¬ 
tion,  ®  is  not  usually  the  man  who  is  capable  of  making  whole  things, 
but  is  a  man  who  has  been  promoted  by  machinery  from  some  still 
more  monotonous  calling. 

The  use  of  machinery  compels  sobriety  on  the  part  of  the  operative. 
There  has  been  no  more  powerful  or  effective  temperance  worker  than 
the  machine.  The  testimony  in  this  direction  is  conclusive  and  grati¬ 
fying.  A  man  with  an  addled  brain  has  no  business  in  the  presence  of 
machinery,  for  his  life  and  limb  would  be  endangered.  The  employer, 
looking  at  the  question  from  even  a  selfish  point  of  view,  is  of  necessity 
compelled  to  engage  men  who  come  to  their  employment  with  clear 
heads.  In  this  respect,  machinery  does  not  degrade  labor,  but  elevates  it. 

But,  has  machinery  degraded  labor  by  diminishing  the  opportunities  for 
employment,  and  so  increasing  among  laborers  the  competition  for  work  ? 
Quite  the  contrary.  The  greatest  increase  in  the  employment  of  people 
at  advanced  wages  is  found  in  those  industries  where  the  highest  types  of 
machines  have  been  introduced.  Machines  not  only  create  new  demands 
in  old  lines,  but  also  create  occupations  that  never  existed  before  their  in¬ 
troduction.  Thousands  of  people  are  now  employed  in  telegraphy.  Not 
a  single  individual  has  been  displaced,  because  the  occupation  did  not  exist 
before  the  use  of  electricity.  Thousands  more  find  remunerative  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  construction  of  telegraph  lines,  the  manufacture  of  instru¬ 
ments,  and  the  care  of  the  wires.  The  telephone  has  added  another 
similar  field  of  employment,  while  the  whole  list  of  electrical  appliances 
has  provided  for  the  employment  of  armies  of  skilled  workers,  without 
trenching  upon  the  former  employments.  Electroplating,  as  a  sub¬ 
division  of  the  use  of  electricity,  has  brought  remunerative  and  con¬ 
genial  employment  to  thousands  of  people. 

If  we  look  at  the  introduction  of  railways,  the  same  general  results 
may  be  noted.  The  railroads  of  the  United  States  employ  in  their  opera- 
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tion  more  than  a  million  people.  When  we  consider  the  construction  of 
road-beds,  or  rolling  stock,  and  all  the  necessary  equipment  for  conven¬ 
ient  and  commodious  travel,  it  is  apparent  that  new  occupations  have 
been  offered  to  vast  numbers  of  wage-receivers.  When  the  electric  line 
was  opened  between  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  a  few  years  ago,  by  which 
people  could  have  a  service  every  few  minutes  between  the  two  cities, 
complaint  was  made  that  it  had  practically  thrown  out  of  employment 
the  brakemen  and  other  hands  employed  on  the  steam-railway.  On  in¬ 
quiry,  it  appeared  that  under  the  old  steam-road  regime  the  trains  were 
not  very  frequent  between  the  two  cities,  and  that  only  six  or  eight  peo¬ 
ple  were  practically  injured  by  the  new  order  of  things,  while  sixty-five 
men  were  required  to  run  the  electric  cars  which  had  displaced  the  former 
trains. 

Indeed,  rapid  transit  in  our  great  cities  has  been  instrumental  in 
bringing  a  vast  number  of  well-informed  men  into  active  employment. 
An  inferior  man  cannot  run  an  electric  car;  he  must  have  sufficient  in¬ 
telligence  to  understand  the  methods  necessary  for  the  propulsion,  stop¬ 
ping,  and  guiding  of  the  cars.  From  the  standpoint  of  an  intelligent 
being,  he  is  vastly  superior  to  the  man  required  to  drive  the  horses  of  an 
ordinary  street-car.  The  displacement  of  the  stage-coach  and  the  stage- 
driver  was  nothing  compared  to  the  expansion  of  labor  which  the  rail¬ 
road  systems  of  the  country  have  created.  All  this  work  of  the  railroads 
has  not,  in  all  probability,  displaced  a  single  coachman ;  on  the  other 
hand,  it  has  created  the  demand  for  drivers  and  workers  with  horses 
and  wagons  through  the  great  expansion  of  the  express  business,  of 
cab-driving,  of  connecting  lines,  and  in  other  ways,  which  could  never 
have  been  realized  under  the  old  order  of  travel. 

When  the  sewing-machine  was  invented,  it  was  generally  believed 
that  the  sewing  girl’s  day  was  over.  In  a  certain  respect  it  was.  But 
she  now  earns  more  money,  with  less  physical  exhaustion,  than  under  the 
old  system.  Abominably  scanty  as  are  the  results  of  her  efforts  now, 
they  are  far  superior  to  what  they  would  have  been  without  this  inven¬ 
tion.  As  an  illustration  of  the  expansion  of  labor  through  machinery, 
the  sewing-machine  is  a  striking  instance.  It  has  displaced  no  one;  it 
has  increased  demand,  and  it  has  been  the  means  of  establishing  great 
workshops  to  supply  the  thousands  of  machines  sold  in  every  civilized 
part  of  the  world. 

Another  invention  which  aroused  agitation  and  contention  in  labor 
circles  is  the  linotype  machine.  Fortunately  for  society,  the  compositors 
are  an  intelligent  body  of  men.  Their  work  is  regulated  by  the  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union.  When  the  linotype  machine  was  first  operated  suc¬ 
cessfully,  the  compositors  felt  some  apprehension  that  their  occupation 
would  be  seriously  injured,  and  many  men  be  permanently  thrown  out  of 
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employment.  Many  men  were  thrown  out  of  employment,  but  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  officers  of  the  Typographical  Union,  publishers,  and  newspaper 
managers,  is  that  at  the  present  time  there  are,  in  all  probability,  as 
many  men  employed  in  setting  type,  either  by  the  old  methods  or  by 
the  new,  as  before  the  linotype  was  introduced.  The  conclusion  is  rea¬ 
sonable  that  a  few  years  will  see  a  large  relative  increase  in  composi¬ 
tors.  The  great  demand  for  reading-matter  of  all  grades  necessitated 
the  introduction  of  new  methods  which  would  greatly  reduce  the  cost  of 
producing  it.  The  managers  of  every  political  campaign  depend  now 
upon  distributing  vast  quantities  of  reading-matter.  The  committees  of 
the  two  great  political  parties,  during  the  presidential  campaign  of 
1896,  sent  out  nearly  two  hundred  million  copies  of  documents.  The 
orator  still  has  a  part  to  play,  but  the  printing-press  does  the  work  of 
setting  men  to  thinking,  to  decide  intelligently  how  they  shall  give  their 
votes. 

The  dissemination  of  knowledge  means  the  expansion  of  all  printing 
devices  or  methods  by  which  the  knowledge  can  be  carried  to  the  individ¬ 
ual.  The  farmers  and  mechanics  of  our  country  are  readers  of  daily 
papers,  literary  magazines,  reviews,  and  art  journals,  and  the  supply  of 
all  this  matter  at  low  cost  is  a  necessity  which  can  be  met  only  by  ma¬ 
chinery.  One  magazine  has  reached  the  enormous  circulation  of  nearly 
nine  hundred  thousand  copies  per  month.  Under  the  old  methods,  this 
would  have  been  a  physical  impossibility.  The  present  editions  of  some 
of  the  great  dailies  could  never  be  reached  without  the  employment  of 
the  power-press,  whose  capacity  seems  to  have  no  bounds.  The  latest 
capacity  of  the  modern  printing-press  is  ninety-six  thousand  eight-page 
papers  in  one  hour.  To  do  the  presswork  alone  for  this  number  of  papers 
would  take,  on  the  old  plan,  a  man  and  a  boy,  working  ten  hours  a  day, 
one  hundred  and  forty  days. 

So,  for  every  fact  which  can  be  brought  forward  to  show  that  ma¬ 
chines  have  deprived  men  of  labor,  another  fact  can  be  set  against  it 
which  will  prove  that  more  men  have  been  supplied  with  labor  than  have 
been  deprived  of  it.  Every  impartial  investigation  of  the  subject  shows 
this  beyond  dispute. 

To  turn  again  to  the  direct  effect  of  machine  labor  upon  the  laborer, 
there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the  moral  benefits  of  the  new  sys¬ 
tem.  Under  the  old  hand-system  of  labor,  or  the  domestic  system, — 
wrhich  was  displaced  when  machinery  came  in,  and  the  factory  system 
become  fixed, —  the  most  demoralizing  conditions  prevailed.  Those  who 
believe  that  the  old  system  was  better  than  the  new,  find  something 
poetic  in  the  idea  of  the  weaver  of  Old  England,  before  spinning  machin¬ 
ery  was  invented,  working  in  his  cottage  at  the  loom,  with  his  wife  and 
children  about  him.  From  this  picture  they  derive  the  impression  that 
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the  domestic  system  was  better  than  the  present.  This  sentiment  has 
done  much  to  create  false  ideas  as  to  the  influence  of  machinery  upon 
the  life  of  the  laborer.  Goldsmith’s  (<  Auburn  w  and  Crabbe’s  (<  Village  w 
do  not,  in  fact,  paint  the  truest  picture  of  their  country’s  home  life  under 
the  domestic  system  of  labor.  The  domestic  laborer’s  home,  instead  of 
being  the  poetic  one  thus  painted,  was  of  a  very  different  character. 
Huddled  together  in  his  hut,  which  was  far  from  being  the  vine-covered 
cottage  of  the  poet,  the  weaver’s  family  lived  and  worked,  without  comfort, 
convenience,  good  air,  or  good  food,  and  without  much  intelligence. 
Drunkenness  and  theft  made  the  usual  home  the  scene  of  disorder,  want, 
and  crime.  Superstition  prevailed,  and  envy  swayed  the  workers.  If 
the  members  of  one  family,  endowed  with  more  virtue  and  intelligence 
than  the  mass,  tried  to  so  conduct  themselves  as  to  secure  at  least  self- 
respect,  they  were  either  abused  or  ostracized  by  their  neighbors. 
Ignorance  added  to  the  squalor  of  the  home,  and  what  all  these  elements 
failed  to  produce  in  making  the  hut  a  filthy  and  repulsive  den  was  faith¬ 
fully  performed,  in  too  many  instances,  by  swine.  The  reports  of  the 
Poor  Laws  Commissioners  of  England  are  truer  exponents  of  conditions 
than  are  the  poetic  descriptions,  and  more  faithfully  reveal  the  demoraliz¬ 
ing  influences  of  pauperism,  and  of  the  other  curses  which  were  so  pro¬ 
lific  of  evil  under  the  hand  system  of  work. 

The  ethical  effects  of  the  division  of  labor  which  has  resulted  from 
the  general  use  of  machinery  are  marked.  They  mean  much  to  the 
young  man  seeking  to  enter  upon  an  occupation.  Trades  are  hardly 
essential  now.  The  apprentice  boy,  if  he  is  bright,  can  learn  his  trade 
in  much  less  time  than  was  required  in  the  old  way,  under  which  he 
became  a  journeyman  by  the  lapse  of  years  spent  in  his  apprentice¬ 
ship.  Modern  conditions,  through  manual  training  and  the  results  of  the 
trade  school,  permit  a  boy  to  utilize  his  whole  time,  and,  as  soon  as  he  be¬ 
comes  accomplished,  or  well  equipped  in  his  particular  trade,  to  com¬ 
mand  the  wages  legitimately  due.  He  has  had  the  experience  of  good 
training,  and  he  has  an  advantage  over  the  old  apprentice,  both  in  the 
saving  of  time,  and  in  the  earlier  reward  which  his  skill  commands. 
With  the  diversity  of  employment  which  has  resulted  from  the  use  of 
machinery,  there  have  come  shorter  hours  of  labor  and  correspondingly 
increased  opportunities  for  mental  and  moral  improvement.  With  this 
gain  of  time,  wages  have  been  greatly  increased,  and  the  cost  of  the 
principal  articles  of  consumption  constantly  reduced. 

As  to  production,  one  illustration  drawn  from  the  cotton  industry  will 
serve  for  all.  An  average  adult  hand-loom  weaver  can  weave  from 
forty-two  to  forty-eight  yards  of  common  shirting  per  week;  a  weaver  in 
a  modern  factory,  tending  six  power-looms,  can  turn  out  about  fifteen 
hundred  yards  per  week.  On  the  hand-wheel  (one  spindle)  a  spinner 
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can  turn  off  three  pounds  of  yarn  in  a  week;  the  operator  of  the  mule 
spinning-machines  can  turn  out  over  three  thousand  pounds  in  the  same 
time.  All  this  means  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  price  of  the  pro¬ 
duct,  and  brings  it  within  the  reach  of  many  persons  of  moderate  means, 
who  could  not  have  afforded  so  good  a  product  under  the  old  conditions. 

•  The  hours  of  labor  have  been  reduced  from  twelve  or  thirteen  per 
day,  in  the  same  industry,  to  nine  and  one-half  in  England  and  ten  (gen¬ 
erally)  in  this  country.  An  examination  of  statistical  tables  will  con¬ 
vince  any  one  that  for  most  divisions  of  labor  in  textile  factories,  wages 
have  been  nearly  doubled  during  the  past  sixty  or  seventy  years,  and  will 
show  like  results  for  many  other  industries. 

There  has  been  no  debasement  of  humanity  by  the  substitution  of 
machinery  for  human  labor,  and  there  is  no  danger  in  such  substitution. 
Machinery  has  not,  as  is  so  often  asserted,  helped  to  create  new  and 
wide  inequalities  in  society,  turned  thousands  into  tramps  and  vaga¬ 
bonds,  or  hardened  the  natural  selfishness  of  men.  It  has  at  times  been 
a  hardship,  for  it  has  created  new  relationships  in  life.  It  has  changed 
the  old  individual  relationship  of  the  employer  and  the  employee  to  the 
corporate  relationship;  but  it  is  now  forcing  men  to  the  conclusion  that 
moral  attributes  are  just  as  powerful,  and  the  application  of  moral  prin¬ 
ciples  just  as  feasible,  under  the  new  corporate,  as  under  the  old  individ¬ 
ual,  relations.  It  has  been  the  means  of  reducing  the  work-day  from 
twelve  or  fourteen  hours  to  nine  or  ten  hours,  and  the  inevitable  result 
will  be  still  further  reduction  in  the  time  necessary  for  the  earning  of  a 
living.  It  has  not  only  shortened  the  work-day;  it  has  also  increased 
the  remuneration  per  hour. 

These  influences  have  been  going  on  until  there  has  been  established 
a  new  law  of  production,  which  is,  that  the  employment  of  machinery 
necessitates,  as  a  rule,  a  larger  outlay  of  capital  for  the  production  of 
the  given  unit ;  that  the  profit  accruing  to  capital  on  this  unit  is  decreas¬ 
ing;  that  the  reward  to  labor  for  the  same  unit  has  increased;  and  that 
the  cost  to  the  consumer  has  decreased. 

Most  machinery  is  expensive,  and  an  establishment  equipped  with 
the  very  best  appliances  finds  itself  compelled,  when  new  processes  are 
invented  and  new  mechanical  devices  brought  into  existence,  to  sell  its 
old  machines  for  old  iron.  Labor  must  then  replace  it  all,  and  so  the 
evolution  of  invention  goes  on.  The  opportunities  for  employment  are 
widened;  the  work-day  is  shortened;  the  reward  for  labor  is  increased, 
and  a  larger  proportion  of  the  whole  population  is  provided  with  em¬ 
ployment. 
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A  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  VIEW  OF  THE 

LABOR  PROBLEM 

By  JAMES  B.  REYNOLDS 
Superintendent  of  the  University  Settlement  of  New  York 

A  large  portion  of  the  troubles  of  life  are  due  to  mis¬ 
understandings.  Particularly  is  this  true  in  regard 
to  the  troubles  between  employers  and  employees. 

The  evolution  of  modern  industry  has  wrought  a  great 
change  in  the  relations  between  them.  When  a  man 
employed  only  a  few  workmen,  he  knew  them  all,  and 
they  could  state  their  grievances  to  him,  personally.  He 
could  tell  them  what  he  could  do  and  what  he  could 
not  do  to  improve  their  condition,  and  the  limitations 
which  the  necessities  of  business  imposed  upon  him. 

They  might  disagree  and  they  might  quarrel,  but  quarrels 
were  far  less  likely  then  than  now  to  result  from  misun¬ 
derstandings. 

The  modern  captain  of  industry,  at  whose  command  thousands  serve, 
is,  of  necessity,  an  entire  stranger  to  the  vast  number  of  employees 
whose  toil  makes  him  prosperous.  Often  he  has  but  a  very  faint  con¬ 
ception  of  what  manner  of  men  they  are,  and  frequently  they  know  him 
only  by  reputation  as  a  w bloated  capitalist.”  Under  such  circumstances, 
it  is  natural  that  suspicion  and  animosity  should  exist  where  there  should 
be  mutual  trust  and  confidence. 

One  of  the  most  important  problems  of  labor,  therefore,  is  to  find  a 
substitute  for  that  personal  contact  between  employer  and  employees 
which  is  now  no  longer  possible.  Where  organizations  exist,  it  is  in  a 
measure  attainable  by  the  appointment  of  committees,  by  each  side,  to 
discuss  differences,  suggest  remedies  for  grievances,  and  to  make  mutual 
concessions.  How  admirably  such  a  system  may  work,  has  been  strikingly 
illustrated  in  the  bricklayers’  trade  in  New  York,  in  which,  for  eleven 
years,  no  strike  occurred.  This  was  because,  before  recourse  to  such  a 
deplorable  measure  could  be  had,  the  matter  in  dispute  had  to  come 
before  a  standing  board  of  conciliation,  composed  equally  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  employers  and  representatives  of  the  workmen.  From 
the  decision  of  this  board  an  appeal  might  be  taken  by  either  side  to  a 
board  of  appeal,  also  composed  equally  of  representatives  of  employers 
and  employees.  Thus,  there  were  abundant  opportunities  for  getting 
together,  exchanging  views,  and  arriving  at  a  proper  understanding  of 
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each  other’s  position.  Opportunities  for  a  misunderstanding  were  reduced 
to  a  minimum. 

When  the  employer  of  a  large  number  of  men  acts  in  his  individual 
capacity,  apart  from  any  association  of  employers,  he  will,  I  am  sure, 
find  that  it  pays  to  make  conciliation  a  recognized  part  of  his  business, 
just  as  much  as  bookkeeping,  and  he  should  put  in  charge  of  it  some 
man  of  sound  judgment,  tact,  and  discretion,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to 
do  what  the  employer  himself  has  not  time  to  do, —  get  acquainted  with 
the  men,  study  things  from  their  point  of  view,  investigate  their  griev¬ 
ances  and  complaints,  and  report  them,  with  any  remedies  he  may  be 
able  to  suggest,  to  his  employer.  This  duty  is  now  supposed  to  be  dis¬ 
charged,  in  a  measure,  by  the  general  superintendent,  or  by  the  heads 
of  the  various  departments.  As  it  is  also  an  important  part  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  these  men  to  make  the  employees  contented,  and  to  obviate,  as 
far  as  their  powers  permit,  all  reasonable  cause  of  complaint,  an  acknowl¬ 
edgment  by  them  that  such  cause  exists  is  tantamount  to  an  admission 
of  their  own  incompetency.  Therefore,  their  interest  lies  in  not  reporting 
grievances  to  the  employer.  This  ought  to  be  apparent  to  the  employer 
himself,  but,  acute  though  he  may  be  in  business  matters,  generally,  he 
often  fails  to  see  it.  Whichever  side  wins,  both  employers  and  em¬ 
ployees  have  to  pay  dearly  for  strikes.  Merely  as  a  matter  of  business 
economy,  therefore,  it  is  worth  while  to  pay  something  to  prevent 
strikes. 

How  to  assure  the  industrious  and  deserving  workman  permanent 
employment,  is  another  of  the  weighty  and  perplexing  problems  of  labor. 
Despite  all  that  is  said  about  the  value  of  thought,  the  fact  remains  that 
few  workmen  with  families,  except  in  the  highly  skilled  and  proportion¬ 
ately  well-paid  trades,  can  save  enough  to  tide  them  over  any  consider¬ 
able  period  of  enforced  idleness.  As  to  laying  by  enough  to  support 
them  in  their  old  age,  that  is  well-nigh  hopeless.  It  is  hard  to  realize, 
except  through  personal  association  with  men  subjected  to  these  condi¬ 
tions,  how  bitterly  they  feel  the  hardships  of  their  lot.  Imagine  what 
it  must  be  to  realize  that,  work  as  hard  as  you  may,  from  dawn  to  dark 
and  perhaps  far  into  the  night,  you  can  never  place  your  family  beyond 
the  menace  of  actual  want,  or  the  humiliation  of  dependence  on  charity! 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  man  who  is  continually  facing  such 
a  prospect  feels  that  there  is  some  bed-rock  injustice  in  the  social  order, 
when  he  contrasts  his  condition  with  that  of  the  man  at  whose  hands  he 
asks  only  the  boon  of  steady  work.  Yet,  that  a  man  should  be  (<  dropped  w 
after  serving  an  employer  faithfully,  though  it  may  be  in  a  humble  ca¬ 
pacity,  for  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  years,  is  of  such  common  occurrence 
that  it  excites  only  passing  pity  for  the  victim,  and  (<  business  w  is  held 
to  be  sufficient  justification  for  the  conduct  of  the  employer. 
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Wherever  feasible,  I  believe  that  a  system  of  insurance  should  be 
adopted,  to  which  both  employer  and  employees  should  contribute,  to 
provide  against  such  contingencies  and  the  other  vicissitudes  of  life. 
Under  such  a  plan,  the  man  who  has  worked  a  prescribed  number  of 
years  would  receive  an  income,  small  to  be  sure,  but  still  worth  taking 
into  account,  if  it  should  come  to  a  struggle  against  starvation.  The  de¬ 
tails  could  be  so  arranged,  as  in  the  excellent  plan  adopted  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  that  the  amount  of  the  pension  would 
increase  in  rates  corresponding  to  the  number  of  years  of  service  of  the 
beneficiary. 

Rightly  or  wrongly,  the  workingman  feels  that  he  does  not  get  a  fair 
share  of  the  profits  derived  from  the  products  of  his  labor.  In  his  place, 
the  man  of  millions  would  probably  feel  the  same  way,  but  it  requires  a 
powerful  imagination  to  bridge  the  gulf  that  separates  the  day-laborer 
and  the  millionaire.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  if  some  general  system 
could  be  devised  whereby  the  workingman  could  become  more  directly 
a  profit-sharer  than  is  possible  under  the  wage  system,  alone,  labor 
troubles  would  be  greatly  diminished. 

In  many  industries,  as  now  organized,  direct  profit-sharing  is  hardly 
possible,  but  something  of  that  sort  which  will  insure  a  more  equable 
division  of  the  wealth  actually  produced  by  labor  than  now  prevails, 
stands  for  the  ultimate  solution  of  the  labor  problem.  Meanwhile,  we 
should  be  content  to  make  progress  slowly,  and  give  assistance  and  sym¬ 
pathy  to  every  movement  which  tends  in  that  direction. 

For  this  reason,  the  University  Settlement  Society  welcomes  the 
meetings  of  trades  unions  within  its  quarters.  Despite  grievous  errors 
which  may  be  charged  against  some  of  them,  trades  unions  have  greatly 
benefited  workingmen  in  the  past,  and  in  the  future  they  are  destined 
to  play  a  still  more  important  part  in  ameliorating  the  workingman’s  con¬ 
dition.  In  such  organizations  the  members  learn  the  value  of  solidarity 
and  cooperation.  They  exercise  a  distinctly  educational  influence. 
Economically  considered,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  do  much  to 
keep  up  wages.  Though  generally  regarded  as  promoters  of  strikes,  an 
examination  of  the  facts  has  convinced  me  that  their  influence  is  opposed 
to  strikes  and  tends  to  minimize  their  number.  Strikes  are  far  more  fre¬ 
quent  among  trades  that  are  not  organized  than  among  trades  that  are 
organized.  And  the  stronger  the  organization  the  fewer  the  strikes. 
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The  too  frequent  recurrence  of  industrial  crises  demands 
that  an  honest  effort  be  made  to  seek  for  and  apply 
a  remedy.  It  is  very  certain  that,  in  view  of  the 
frequent  oppression  of  labor  by  inconsiderate  capital,  the 
strike  is  a  necessary  evil.  But  there  are  not  lacking  in 
the  ranks  of  labor,  smooth-tongued  demagogues  who,  by 
their  appeals  to  low  passions,  are  ready  to  foment  trouble 
and  intensify  unreasoning  hatred;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  employers  find  their  evil  advisers  in  the  petty 
bosses,  who  are  often  the  worst  of  tyrants. 

Political  economists,  after  discussing  the  common  reme¬ 
dies  for  industrial  disorders,  seem  to  doubt  the  efficacy  of 
their  own  theories,  for  they  know  that  the  deepest  root  of 
the  social  difficulty  lies  in  the  grasping  spirit  of  avarice,  which  leads 
some  men  to  ride  to  preeminence  over  the  backs  of  their  fellow-men. 
This  spirit  is  so  deep  in  the  human  heart  that  it  cannot  be  touched  by 
any  human  law,  or  counteracted  by  any  shifting  of  social  systems. 
Economists  are  compelled  to  admit,  and  they  do  admit,  that,  in  state 
socialism  in  all  its  varying  grades,  as  well  as  in  individual  ownership  in 
all  its  various  measures  of  absolutism,  the  same  cankerworm  exists  at 
the  heart  of  things.  So  they  universally  conclude  that,  when  every¬ 
thing  else  has  been  said,  a  more  or  less  generous  infusion  into  the 
affairs  of  men  of  the  spirit  of  the  Nazarene  Carpenter  is  necessary  to 
solve  the  problems  of  the  industrial  world.  If  employers  had  a  little 
more  of  the  (<  I  have  compassion  on  the  multitude  *  spirit,  —  if  men 
believed  more  firmly  in  the  fact  that  it  is  necessary  to  seek,  first  of  all, 
the  kingdom  of  God  and  His  Justice,  in  order  that  all  things  else  may 
be  added  thereunto, —  if  the  world  took  seriously  the  fact  that  this  life 
is  but  the  preparation  for  the  Christian’s  real  life  beyond  the  grave,  there 
would  be  no  need  of  flaunting  socialistic  theories,  the  walking  delegate’s 
occupation,  like  Othello’s,  would  be  gone,  and  the  employer  and  em¬ 
ployee  alike  would  have  a  reasonable  sufficiency. 

We  cannot,  however,  hope  in  the  present  state  of  human  nature  that 
the  spirit  of  religion  will  be  so  universally  absorbed  that  it  will  abolish 
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inordinate  greed  for  gain.  While  every  effort  is  made  to  leaven  the  mass 
with  it,  there  will  still  be  clashing  of  interests.  The  rights  of  the  weaker 
party  will  be  overridden  by  the  superior  strength  of  the  more  powerful, 
and  there  will  be,  again  and  again,  the  spectacle  of  industrial  warfare, 
the  clash  of  arms,  the  calling  out  of  the  militia,  the  street  mobs,  the 
spilling  of  blood,  and  the  defeat  of  the  employees. 

When  the  crisis  comes,  heroic  measures  must  be  resorted  to.  I  be¬ 
lieve  in  compulsory  arbitration.  This  is  founded  on  the  fact  that  in 
every  extended  strike  there  are  other  parties  involved  besides  the  em¬ 
ployer  and  his  workmen.  That  great  body  of  people,  who  may  be  com¬ 
prised  under  the  name  of  (<  the  public, ®  have  most  vital  interests  at  stake. 
No  industrial  battle  can  be  waged  without  invading  the  right  of  thou¬ 
sands  to  the  peace  of  their  homes,  and  the  quiet  pursuance  of  their  vari¬ 
ous  vocations,  the  right  of  wives  and  children  to  the  necessities  of  life, 
the  right  of  the  whole  country  to  its  good  name  for  peaceful  citizenship 
and  the  protection  of  property.  w  The  public,®  which  is  a  larger  body 
than  employer,  trusts,  or  labor  unions,  must  protect  itself,  and,  if  the 
parties  to  the  industrial  contention  will  not  come  to  an  agreement,  then, 
surely,  in  the  commonwealth  there  must  be  found  a  power  that  will  com¬ 
pel  them  to  agree.  I  say  (<  compel,®  because  voluntary  arbitration  has 
been  a  practical  failure.  The  history  of  strikes  shows  that  when  one 
party  to  a  strike  thinks  it  has  a  very  weak  case,  it  is  always  ready  to  have 
recourse  to  arbitration,  while  the  party  who  thinks  it  is  going  to  win  will 
not  have  it. 

There  should  be  a  well-established  court  of  arbitration,  composed  of 
eminent  men,  representatives  of  all  classes, —  the  capitalistic  as  well  as 
the  labor, —  men  of  unimpeachable  integrity.  This  court  should  be  sur¬ 
rounded  with  the  same  reverence  and  dignity  as  surrounds  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States.  It  should  have  supreme  authority  in  the 
premises,  to  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
books,  and  the  power  to  inflict  penalties  for  contempt.  Its  decision 
should  be  final. 

The  existence  of  such  a  court,  absolutely  fair  in  its  rulings  and  com¬ 
pelling  in  its  decisions,  would  very  soon  force  conciliation  and  engender 
a  regard  for  the  rights  of  others.  In  regard  to  the  objections  urged 
against  compulsory  arbitration,  that  it  violates  individual  liberty  and 
freedom  of  contract,  and  attempts  to  fix  wages  and  prices  by  law  instead 
of  leaving  them  to  be  determined  by  the  conditions  of  the  market,  the 
government  must  decide.  Of  course,  it  is  necessary  to  guard  the  free¬ 
dom  of  contract,  and  to  maintain  its  inviolability,  but  the  freedom  that 
the  right  of  contracting  enjoys  has  its  limitations.  It  is  limited  by  the 
right  of  fundamental  laws  of  justice.  There  cannot  be  a  contract  to  do  a 
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thing  that  is  evil  in  itself.  It  must  also  be  in  accord  with  the  common¬ 
weal.  The  law-making  power  has  ever  so  decided. 

Let  an  employer  make  whatever  contract  he  pleases  with  his  men, 
but,  if  it  is  found  that  in  the  hiring  of  his  men  he  takes  advantage  of 
their  necessities,  or  if  he  insists  upon  inserting  in  the  contract  a  clause 
which  denies  to  the  men  the  inalienable  right  to  organize  for  their  com¬ 
mon  good,  has  the  state  no  right  to  protect  itself  against  the  conse¬ 
quences  if  a  strike  ensues  t 

A  few  years  ago  a  neighboring  people  could  not  keep  the  peace 
within  their  own  borders;  we  sent  the  military  and  naval  forces  there 
and  insisted  on  peace.  Shall  we  not  utilize  the  eminent  power  that  is 
invested  in  our  commonwealth,  to  maintain  the  peace  within  our  bor¬ 
ders,  by  compelling  the  disputants  to  accept  the  decision  of  a  disinterested 
court  of  arbitration  ?  The  right  of  contract  may  be  thereby  limited, 
but  what  about  the  contract  that  every  legal  unit,  be  it  corporation  or 
individual,  is  under  to  keep  the  peace  ?  Is  this  to  be  violated  in  order 
that  a  fictitious  liberty  be  given  to  another  contract  ?  As  Henry  B. 
Lloyd  puts  it  in  his  well-known  book,  (<  A  Country  without  Strikes  ®: — 

w  We  say  to  the  capitalists,  you  and  the  laborer  and  the  consumer  and 
the  public  are  all  interested.  We  —  the  state  —  are  the  only  agency  known  to 
society  which  can  protect  and  harmonize  all  these  interests,  —  provided, 
always,  that  you  cannot  or  will  not  harmonize  yourselves.  We  cannot 
leave  you  to  settle  with  each  other  in  the  old  way,  for  that,  we  know, 
leads  to  strikes,  devastation,  hate,  and  even  bloodshed.  In  this  world  of 
laborers,  capitalists,  consumers,  and  citizens,  you,  the  employing  capital¬ 
ists,  are  a  very  small  minority.  We  do  not  propose  to  sacrifice  you  or  to  do 
.you  any  injustice,  but,  neither  do  we  intend  to  allow  you  to  do  us  any 
wrong  or  injustice.  You  must  settle  your  irreconcilable  differences  be¬ 
tween  yourselves  and  your  men  by  reference  to  a  disinterested  arbiter,  and 
not  by  strikes  and  lockouts.  » 

Had  the  state  of  Missouri  been  in  a  position  to  make  this  statement 
to  the  St.  Louis  Street  Railway  Company,  in  1900,  what  money  would 
have  been  saved  and  what  disgraceful  scenes  avoided,  and  the  good 
name  of  our  Western  city,  for  law  and  order,  and  civic  honor,  would  have 
been  preserved?  It  seems  very  hard  to  understand  why  compulsion  can¬ 
not  be  used  to  prevent  economic  crime,  as  well  as  any  other  crime;  to 
put  down  an  industrial  injustice,  as  well  as  a  civil  injustice;  to  defend 
the  industrial  rights  of  the  people,  as  well  as  their  legal  rights. 

The  second  objection  against  compulsory  arbitration,  that  it  arbitra¬ 
rily  fixes  prices  and  wages  by  law  and  does  not  leave  them  to  the  fluctu¬ 
ating  conditions  of  the  market,  does  not  hold,  either.  A  court  of 
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arbitration,  where  the  actual  conditions  of  the  market  are  laid  bare, 
affords  the  very  best  place  where  the  agencies  that  fix  prices  may  oper¬ 
ate,  untrammeled  by  any  external  influences. 

Prices  are  now  fixed  by  greed,  by  corners,  by  throttling  competition. 
The  court  of  arbitration  will  eliminate  all  these  extraneous  influence 
and  allow  the  genuine  laws  of  supply  and  demand  to  fix  prices. 

In  New  Zealand,  the  labor  unions  have  found  the  court  of  arbitration 
a  veritable  bulwark  of  justice,  and  in  spite  of  the  forebodings  of  proph¬ 
ets  of  evil,  it  has  eliminated  strikes.  It  has  established  justice  and  social 
order,  where  industrial  anarchy  prevailed  before.  It  is  a  welcome  boon 
to  both  capital  and  labor.  How  long  will  the  practical  common  sense  of 
the  American  people  be  in  finding  that  this  is  the  way  out  of  the  indus¬ 
trial  evils  that  plague  us  ? 
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The  Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of  an  Agricultural  Career  Explained  by  Such 
Eminent  Authorities  as  Professor  Isaac  P.  Roberts  of  the  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity  College  of  Agriculture ;  Dr.  F.  M.  Hexamer ,  Associate  Editor 
of  the  (<  American  Agriculturist ,»  and  Officials  of  the  United 
States  Agricultural  and  Dairy  Experiment  Stations 


FARMING  AS  A  CAREER 


By  DR.  E.  M.  HEXAMER 
Associate  Editor  of  (<  The  American  Agriculturist n 

Contrary  to  prevailing  opinion  as  the  statement  may 
appear,  at  no  period  of  the  world’s  history  has 
there  been  more  inducement  for  young  men  to 
follow  an  agricultural  career  than  at  the  present  time. 
The  cultivation  of  the  soil  has  never  offered  so  many 
attractions,  nor  has  it  ever  been  so  safe  a  calling  as  it  is 
to-day. 

The  farm  is,  and  must  always  remain,  the  chief  source 
of  our  country’s  wealth,  strength,  and  power,  as  well  as 
the  cradle  of  our  ablest  men.  It  must  supply  in  the 
future,  as  it  has  in  the  past,  the  leaders  in  statesmanship, 
science,  art,  commerce,  and  industries  of  all  kinds.  If  it 
were  not  for  the  fresh  and  healthy  blood,  muscle,  and 
brain,  from  the  farms,  our  large  cities  would  degenerate.  The  majority 
of  the  men  who  are  guiding  the  destinies  of  our  nation  were  born  and 
bred  in  farm  homes,  under  healthy  and  natural  surroundings  and  influ¬ 
ences.  No  matter  how  plain  the  habitation  may  have  been,  or  how  simple 
the  fare,  the  pure  air,  the  bright  sunlight,  the  open  country,  the  trees  and 
flowers,  the  brooks  and  forests,  the  meadows  and  glens,  the  song  of  the 
birds,  and  the  incomparable  charm  of  undefiled  Nature  are  the  property 
of  all.  From  the  moment  the  infant  mind  begins  to  receive  impressions, 
every  day  brings  new  lessons,  and  the  whole  life  becomes  a  perpetual 
kindergarten,  with  Nature  as  the  teacher,  and  the  world,  just  as  it  is, 
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the  object  lesson.  No  books  are  required  in  Nature’s  school;  the  child 
makes  texts  himself  from  day  ffo  day,  and  indelibly  imprints  in  his  re¬ 
ceptive  mind  and  heart  the  lessons  thereof.  In  the  same  ratio  does 
farm  life  promote  a  healthy  and  normal  development  of  the  body,  and, 
more  than  all,  it  elevates  home  life  and  induces  closer  and  purer  family 
relations.  The  very  nature  of  the  environment  induces  habits  of  activ¬ 
ity,  industry,  economy,  and  providence,  which,  when  once  fully  acquired, 
will  remain  fixed  through  life. 

The  popular  idea  is  that  any  one  who  is  not  fit  for  any  other  business 
can  run  a  farm.  Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth,  as  there  is 
hardly  a  calling  which  requires  more  natural  aptitude  and  taste  for  its 
successful  pursuit  than  does  farming.  A  man  who  has  not  a  strong,  in¬ 
nate  love  for  country  life  and  rural  affairs  in  general  should  never  choose 
farming  as  a  calling.  To  manage  a  farm  successfully  and  profitably  re¬ 
quires  a  particular  temperament,  a  strong  physical  constitution,  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  crops  and  soils,  and  business  tact,  in  no  small  degree.  While 
these  qualifications  may  be  possessed  by  a  city  boy,  the  boy  born  and 
brought  up  on  the  farm  has  many  points  in  his  favor  in  following  farm¬ 
ing  as  a  business.  He  is  familiar  with  every  detail  of  the  routine  of  farm 
life  and  farm  work;  and  many  things  which  appear  to  him  perfectly 
natural,  even  if  not  enjoyable,  may  prove  to  the  city  boy  distasteful  and 
onerous. 

Many  ambitious  young  men  who  are  possessed  of  bright  minds,  and 
are  above  the  average  in  educational  attainments,  have  undertaken 
farming,  and  yet  have  proved  complete  failures  as  farmers.  They  have 
been  industrious  and  attentive  to  business,  but,  with  all  these  commend¬ 
able  qualities,  they  have  lacked  some  essential  to  the  make-up  of  a 
successful  farmer.  Some  of  them  have  felt  too  much  self-assurance,  per¬ 
haps,  and  in  the  hurry  to  perform  certain  tasks  have  acted  recklessly  and 
without  regard  to  the  best  results.  The  sooner  such  young  men  take 
up  some  other  calling,  the  better  it  is  for  themselves  and  for  the  com¬ 
munity  in  which  they  live. 

The  question:  “How  to  keep  the  boys  on  the  farm,”  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  with  reference  to  the  fact  that  not  all  the  boys  should  be  kept  on 
the  farm.  Not  every  country  boy  has  a  capacity  or  liking  for  farm  life 
and  work.  Why,  then,  should  a  boy  lacking  in  capacity  be  forced  to 
stay  on  the  farm  and  waste  his  life  in  a  pursuit  which  is  distasteful  to 
him  ?  Why  not  let  him  go  to  the  city  and  devote  himself  to  work  more 
congenial  to  his  tastes  ?  It  is  but  natural  for  a  bright  boy  to  want  some 
change,  and  to  think  that  in  the  great  centers  of  trade  and  manufacture 
he  will  meet  with  more  opportunities  to  gain  success  than  appear  to  him 
possible  on  the  home  farm.  He  knows  that  many  have  done  so,  and 
have  succeeded ;  therefore  he  is  eager  to  try  the  wheel  of  fortune. 
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On  the  other  hand,  many  city  boys  or  college  graduates  would  be 
more  successful  and  happier  on  the  farm  than  in  the  office,  store,  or  ma¬ 
chine  shop,  or  in  the  ranks  of  the  learned  professions.  They  may  have 
inherited  the  love  of  country  and  nature  from  parents  brought  up  on 
farms,  who  came  to  the  city  to  seek  the  fortune  which  would  enable  them 
to  return  to  the  country  and  spend  their  closing  years  among  the  scenes 
of  their  childhood.  While  a  few  live  to  reach  this  ideal  conclusion  of  a 
busy  life,  many  find  that,  after  having  devoted  the  greater  part  of  their 
lives  to  the  accumulation  of  money,  in  the  pursuit  of  money  they  have 
lost  the  faculty  of  enjoying  anything  else.  After  these  many  years,  the 
farm  does  not  appear  to  them  the  restful  place  they  expected;  while,  if 
they  had  devoted  the  same  amount  of  work,  thought,  and  business  man¬ 
agement  to  farming  they  might  have  made  less  money,  but  secured 
more  happiness  and  contentment. 

Agriculture  must  be  studied.  It  seems  strange  that  so  many  people 
should  be  under  the  impression  that  any  one  without  thd  least  training 
and  experience  in  the  business,  and  even  without  capital,  can  take  up 
farming  and  make  it  pay.  Such  a  thing  cannot  be  done  in  any  other 
business,  —  why  should  it  be  done  in  farming?  To  become  a  physician 
or  a  lawyer,  the  student  usually  takes  a  course  of  two  or  more  years  of 
study  and  observation  with  a  successful  practitioner  in  addition  to  a  reg¬ 
ular  college  course.  In  this  painstaking  way  he  gains 'all  the  practical 
training  obtainable.  This  is  exactly  the  course  a  man  not  brought  up  on 
the  farm  should  pursue  in  order  to  become  a  farmer.  He  should  enter  the 
employ  of  an  intelligent  and  successful  farmer,  keep  close  watch  on  every¬ 
thing  that  goes  on,  and  keep  a  diary  in  which  to  note  daily  what  has 
been  done  and  how  it  was  done.  He  should  read  carefully  and  regu¬ 
larly  one  or  more  good  agricultural  papers,  and  gradually  procure  and 
study  books  on  the  principles  of  agriculture.  After  two  or  more  years 
of  farm  experience,  the  student  will  be  ready  to  enter  an  agricultural 
college  if  he  wishes  to  obtain  a  thorough  agricultural  education.  Of 
course,  thousands  of  bright,  intelligent  boys,  born  and  brought  up  on 
farms,  become  successful  farmers  without  having  had  a  college  educa¬ 
tion;  but  even  to  these  the  advantages  of  a  systematic  training  become 
more  and  more  important  with  each  succeeding  year. 

The  successful  farmer  must  be  a  well-balanced,  all-round  man,  as 
he  is  not  only  a  manufacturer,  but  a  merchant  as  well.  Hardly  any 
branch  of  learning  comes  amiss  on  the  farm ;  a  knowledge  of  elementary 
botany,  chemistry,  physics,  and  entomology  is  especially  helpful.  Agri¬ 
cultural  education  of  the  present  type  is  comparatively  new,  and  differs 
materially  from  that  of  a  few  decades  ago.  What  is  now  wanted  is 
knowledge  of  the  underlying  principles  more  than  of  practice.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  with  the  increasing  need  of  better  agricultural  education,  the 
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means  and  facilities  for  obtaining  these  principles  have  increased  pro¬ 
portionately.  Agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations  have  been 
established  in  every  state  and  territory;  and  farmers’  institutes,  reading 
circles,  university  extension,  and  the  many  excellent  state  and  national 
government  bulletins,  which  any  farmer  may  obtain  free  by  merely  ask¬ 
ing  for  them,  are  of  inestimable  value.  For  those  who  desire  special 
education  in  any  particular  branch  of  agricultural  industry,  schools  of 
practical  agriculture  and  horticulture  offer  ready  means.  Among  the 
latter  the  Briarcliff  Manor  School  is  especially  noteworthy.  Each  stu¬ 
dent  is  required  to  take  part  in  every  operation  and  kind  of  work  that 
occurs  during  the  course.  These  include  farm  surveying  and  plotting; 
computation  of  areas,  road-making  and  fencing;  tilling  soils,  use  and  ap¬ 
plication  of  fertilizers;  manipulation  of  implements,  planting,  cultivating, 
harvesting,  storing,  and  the  sale  of  farm,  garden,  greenhouse,  and  orchard 
crops;  improvement  in  varieties  of  cereals,  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables 
by  hybridization  and  selection  ;  care  and  management,  judging,  breeding, 
and  valuing  farm  animals,  poultry, -and  bees;  handling  milk  and  its  prod¬ 
ucts;  cold  storage  and  its  uses  for  various  articles,  and  methods  of  pack¬ 
ing  and  marketing.  The  demands  of  near-by  and  foreign  markets  are 
studied,  so  that  the  students  will  know  the  best  markets  for  their  goods 
and  the  best  ways  of  reaching  them ;  in  short,  how  to  present  their  prod¬ 
ucts  so  as  to  receive  the  largest  returns.  With  all  these  various  means 
for  agricultural  education  within  easy  reach,  the  day  cannot  be  far  dis¬ 
tant  when  farming  as  a  career  will  be  sought  more  and  more  by  many  of 
our  brightest  and  most  intelligent  young  men. 

The  advantages  of  farm  life  are  nearly  self-evident.  To  any  one  in¬ 
terested  in  animated  nature,  this  life  affords  a  never-failing  source  of 
observation,  study,  and  pleasure,  compared  with  which  the  artificialities 
of  the  city  pale  into  insignificance.  From  the  first  awakening  of  spring, 
■through  blooming  summer  and  fruitful  autumn,  each  day  brings  new  en¬ 
joyment  and  pleasure,  new  food  for  thought  and  new  vigor  to  body  and 
mind,  quickening  perception,  increasing  knowledge,  broadening  views, 
and  promoting  sound  judgment.  In  the  factory,  the  shop,  and  the  office, 
as  a  rule,  the  same  work  has  to  be  gone  over  and  over  again  each  day, 
with  no  variation,  except  in  degree,  with  little  stimulus  but  that  of  mak¬ 
ing  money.  While  farm  work  at  times  is  hard  and  the  hours  of  labor 
are  long,  they  are  not  nearly  as  wearing  and  exhausting  as  those  of  most 
business  and  professional  men  in  large  cities.  There  the  mind  is  under 
constant  strain,  and  the  demands  upon  the  nervous  system  are  greater 
than  the  physical  system  can  meet.  There  is  nothing  restful,  nothing 
sufficiently  compensating  for  the  constant  wear  and  tear,  haste  and 
hurry,  worry  and  competition;  and,  in  consequence,  mind  and  body 
sometimes  become  enfeebled  and  break  down  prematurely. 
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No  other  business  man  enjoys  more  independence  than  the  farmer. 
He  is  absolutely  master  of  his  time — far  more  so,  at  least,  than  are  pro¬ 
fessional  and  business  men  in  responsible  positions.  It  is  largely  this 
realization  of  independence  that  induces  nearly  one-half  of  our  entire 
population  to  live  on  farms,  and  to  make  farming  their  business. 

It  is  a  safe  business.  Although  it  never  brings  sudden  riches,  there 
is  less  risk  in  the  investment  of  money  in  it  than  in  any  other  business. 
The  farmer  may  have  poor  crops  or  low  prices  at  times,  but,  except 
by  the  grossest  mismanagement,  he  cannot  lose  everything  and  be 
thrown  into  bankruptcy.  There  is  as  much,  if  not  more,  money  value 
represented  in  the  farming  industry,  in  the  aggregate,  as  in  any  other, 
but  it  is  not  concentrated  as  it  is  in  banking,  railroads,  and  industrial 
combinations.  It  is  divided  into  millions  of  independent  holdings 
throughout  the  land;  and  in  this  lies  one  of  the  principal  safeguards  of 
the  farmer’s  prosperity.  Farming  can  never  be  monopolized  by  trusts 
or  syndicates,  nor  be  dominated  by  strikes  and  labor  unions.  Each  farm 
is  a  complete  and  independent  organization  in  itself,  and  its  management 
is  subject  only  to  the  guidance  of  its  owner. 

There  are,  of  course,  some  disadvantages  in  farming.  One  of  them 
is  the  isolation  and  loneliness,  the  distance  from  centers  of  population, 
from  schools,  churches,  stores,  and  post-offices.  These  objections,  how¬ 
ever,  are  not  shared  by  all  people  alike ;  some  persons  rather  prefer  not 
to  have  too  near  neighbors.  Others  tire  of  the  restful  quiet  of  even  a 
beautiful  country  region.  To  most  men  and  women,  the  ideal  existence 
would  be  that  in  which  could  be  combined  the  charms  and  healthfulness 
of  the  country  with  the  advantages  of  the  city,  and  with  the  cheer  and 
inspiration  of  good  companionship. 

While  such  an  ideal  combination  can  hardly  be  expected  outside  of 
paradise,  the  rural  free  mail  delivery  is  accomplishing  wonders  in  break¬ 
ing  the  monotony  of  farm  life ;  and  reading  clubs,  university  extension, 
electric  cars,  and  telephones  are  rapidly  bringing  city  comforts  to  thou¬ 
sands  of  farm  homes.  With  every  year  the  industries  and  life-giving 
impulses  of  the  great  world  beyond  the  farm  boundary  come  nearer  to  the 
rural  home,  and  will  soon  make  the  isolation  of  farm  life  a  matter  of  the 
past. 

Another,  and  one  of  the  most  serious  obstacles,  in  farming,  is  the 
difficulty  experienced  in  securing  efficient  and  reliable  help.  This  is 
especially  the  case  when  capable  foremen  or  managers  are  required. 
The  reasons  for  this  condition  are  obvious.  A  man  capable  of  manag¬ 
ing  another's  farm  can  manage  his  own  with  equal  success.  If  he  be  in¬ 
dustrious,  frugal,  and  saving,  he  can  in  a  few  years  accumulate  a  sufficient 
amount  of  money  to  rent  or  buy  a  farm  or  secure  a  land  grant  under  the 
Homestead  Act.  But  even  this  difficulty  is  gradually  lessening.  As  edu- 
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cation  increases,  and  farm  life  becomes  more  cheerful  and  attractive, 
new  recruits  are  enlisted. 

So  vast  and  varied  are  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  United 
States,  that  we  produce  within  ourselves  not  only  every  necessity,  but 
almost  every  luxury,  that  the  soil  can  give.  There  is  no  other  country 
in  the  world  so  favored  for  the  bountiful  and  diverse  production  of  food. 
Yet,  with  all  that  has  already  been  accomplished  at  the  dawn  of  the 
twentieth  century,  we  have  barely  begun  to  test  our  powers  of  agri¬ 
cultural  production.  Young  men  who  are  industrious  and  ambitious, 
and  who  have  a  natural  love  for  rural  life,  cannot  do  better  than  devote 
themselves  to  agriculture.  The  same  amount  of  capital,  work,  and  intel¬ 
ligence  invested  in  farming  will  bring  better  and  surer  results  than  in 
any  other  business.  There  is  no  danger  of  overdoing.  This  country  is 
progressing  so  rapidly  in  population,  and  is  so  extending  its  commerce 
among  nations,  that  it  will  require  our  best  efforts  in  agricultural  devel¬ 
opment  to  keep  pace  with  the  general  advance.  Wherever  industrious, 
intelligent,  and  persevering  young  farmers  may  cast  their  lot,  be  it  East 
or  West,  North  or  South,  they  may  find  within  easy  reach  the  means  for 
the  realization  of  their  fondest  hopes, —  the  founding  of  a  happy  home, 
the  aim  of  every  true  man  and  woman. 
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By  PROFESSOR  ISAAC  P.  ROBERTS 
Director  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  Cornell  University 

The  outlook  for  the  American  farmer  was  never  better 
than  it  is  now,  in  view  of  what  is  being  done  for  the 
education  and  uplifting  of  our  agricultural  classes. 

Few  people,  not  directly  interested  therein,  are  aware  how 
important  and  wide-reaching  is  the  work  now  being  ac¬ 
complished  in  this  field.  It  surpasses,  both  in  compre¬ 
hensiveness  and  effectiveness,  all  other  popular  educational 
movements  being  advanced  in  this  country.  The  federal 
department  of  agriculture  is  rapidly  becoming,  to  all  in¬ 
tents  and  purposes,  a  great  national  university  for  the 
better  training  of  our  farmers.  Its  annual  publications 
range  from  elementary  leaflets  to  elaborate  reports  on 
subjects  of  the  first  importance,  and  are  distributed  to  the 
number  of  seven  million  copies  a  year.  Its  experiment  stations,  organ¬ 
ized  mainly  in  connection  with  universities  and  colleges,  furnish  varied 
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and  accurate  scientific  investigation  along  agricultural  lines.  There 
are  now  nearly  sixty  of  these  stations,  one,  at  least,  in  every  state  and 
territory,  and,  under  their  direction,  thousands  of  cooperative  experi¬ 
ments  in  which  farmers  take  part  —  such  as  the  growing  of  different 
crops  and  the  testing  of  different  fertilizers  under  varying  conditions  of 
soil  and  climate, — are  yearly  carried  on  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
These  bring  home  to  the  doubting  farmer  the  truth  that  science  may  be 
of  practical  benefit  to  him  in  his  calling;  set  him  to  discussing  with  his 
fellows  the  wisdom  and  value  of  new  crops  and  new  methods,  and  cause 
him  to  think  along  new  lines,  which  is,  after  all,  the  really  important 
matter;  for,  when  you  compel  a  man  to  think,  you  put  him  in  a  fair  way 
to  better  his  condition. 

The  average  farmer  shows  an  active  desire  for  progress  in  agricul¬ 
tural  science  and  practice.  The  wonderful  growth  of  farmers’  institutes, 
both  in  number  and  attendance,  and  the  success  of  the  correspondence 
school  for  farmers,  which  is  being  conducted  by  the  University  Exten¬ 
sion  Department  of  Cornell  University,  clearly  prove  that  the  farmers 
of  the  country  are  enlisting  on  the  side  of  agricultural  education  and 
research.  Not  less  than  2,000  institutes,  attended  by  audiences  aggre¬ 
gating  half  a  million  farmers,  are  now  held  every  year,  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  various  state  boards  and  commissioners  of  agriculture. 
They  have  been  aptly  termed  the  adult  farmer’s  school,  and  they  are  do¬ 
ing  a  work  whose  value  it  would  be  hard  to  overestimate.  Successful 
farmers  of  the  section  in  which  an  institute  is  held  explain  their  meth¬ 
ods;  officers  of  the  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations  give 
instruction  in  the  principles  that  underlie  soil  cultivation;  and  there  is, 
in  most  cases,  a  full  and  free  discussion  of  all  the  topics  included  in  the 
program.  Very  often  use  is  made  of  a  question  box;  the  answers 
being  given  by  persons  selected  for  the  purpose  and  especially  fitted  to 
supply  the  desired  information.  Hundreds  of  institutes  are  held  every 
year  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio,  while,  in  Michigan,  institutes 
are  held  in  nearly  every  county,  the  total  attendance  reaching  120,000. 
Thus,  again,  the  farmer  is  being  made  to  think,  and  that  he  is  thinking 
to  some  purpose  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  institute  managers  report  a 
growing  preference  on  the  part  of  those  who  attend  them,  not  for  talks 
by  successful  local  farmers,  but  for  addresses  from  experts  who  are 
able  to  give  definite  information  based  on  wide,  practical  experience, 
or  thorough  experimental  investigations.  This,  in  itself,  is  a  most  hope¬ 
ful  augury  for  the  future. 

Cornell’s  experience  is  that  the  farmer’s  lack  of  scientific  training 
may  be  overcome,  in  large  measure,  by  systematic  reading,  even  late 
in  life.  Our  scheme  is  to  give  the  farmer  a  short  exposition  of  a  princi¬ 
ple  essential  to  the  success  of  some  phase  of  farming,  and  then  to  quiz  him 
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on  it.  The  soil,  and  the  best  methods  of  managing  it,  supplied  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  first  three  lessons  sent  out  to  members.  Next,  the  animal 
and  its  intermediary,  the  plant,  came  in  for  consideration,  while  subse¬ 
quent  series  in  the  course  were  devoted  to  special  types  of  farming,  such 
as  dairying  and  fruit-growing.  The  questions  accompanying  each  lesson 
are  so  framed  as  to  call  into  play  the  member’s  powers  of  observation, 
and  to  prompt  him  to  experiments  which  will  give  him  a  wider  and  more 
accurate  knowledge  of  his  calling.  Here,  once  more,  the  aim  kept  in 
mind  is  to  arouse  and  stimulate  the  farmer  on  the  thinking  and  observ¬ 
ing  side,  and  to  render  him  able  to  study  his  land,  crops,  and  stock, 
with  the  same  intelligent  care  that  a  lawyer  devotes  to  his  brief,  or 
a  doctor  to  his  patient.  When  he  can  do  this,  he  is  on  the  highroad  to 
success.  The  Cornell  school,  begun  in  a  very  modest  way  four  years 
ago,  has  grown  steadily,  until  it  now  has  a  membership  of  2,700  corre¬ 
spondents,  while  6,000  applications  for  membership  have  been  recorded 
in  a  parallel  course  for  women,  which  was  organized  in  1900.  Agricul¬ 
tural  colleges  in  a  number  of  other  states  have  undertaken  to  organize 
and  manage  similar  courses;  and  the  movement  is,  as  yet,  only  in  its 
infancy. 

All  this  is  working  nothing  less  than  a  revolution  in  the  conditions  of 
farm  life.  Now  that  the  farmer  and  the  man  of  science  have  found  com¬ 
mon  ground,  a  greater  measure  of  success  and  profit  is  sure  to  follow. 
The  day  is  not  distant  when  we  shall  be  able  to  say  of  American  farm 
life  that  (<  old  things  have  passed  away;  all  things  have  become  new.” 
The  full  meaning  of  this  remaking  of  rural  life  becomes  clear,  even  to 
the  layman,  when  the  fact  is  called  to  mind  that  at  least  one-half  of  the 
population  of  the  United  States  is  now,  and  always  will  be,  farmers, — 
the  very  backbone  and  sinew  of  the  nation.  Not  only  are  new  and 
scientific  methods  being  rapidly  adopted,  but  the  number  of  specialists 
among  farmers,  men  who  push  a  single  line  of  work,  increases  every 
year,  thus  giving  proof  of  the  spread  of  a  higher  order  of  mental  and 
business  training.  The  younger  generation  of  farmers  are  learning  to 
work  together.  The  cooperative  creamery  has  completely  transformed 
the  dairy  industry,  increasing  the  profits  of  its  patrons  and  setting  the 
pace  for  thousands  of  private  dairymen;  and  the  principle  of  cooperation 
is  fast  spreading  to  other  branches  of  the  farmer’s  calling.  This  surely 
is  a  sign  of  progress.  Another  appears  in  the  fact  that  the  modern 
farmer  has  broken  away  from  the  narrow,  isolated  life  of  the  old  days. 
He  touches  elbows  with  his  fellows  in  the  institute  and  the  grange;  sub¬ 
scribes  to,  and  reads,  an  alert  and  well-edited  farming  periodical,  along 
with  the  w  family  ”  papers  and  the  low-priced  magazines,  and  he  is  coming 
more  and  more  to  know  the  contents  of  the  traveling,  and  the  school, 
libraries  of  his  locality.  His  hours  of  labor  are  shorter,  and  he  has  more 
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picnics  and  holidays,  more  comforts  and  luxuries,  than  his  father 
enjoyed.  When  he  builds  a  house,  the  new  one  is  pretty  sure  to  be 
more  tasteful  and  comfortable  than  the  old,  and  the  furniture  he  buys 
for  it  is  neater  and  better  than  that  of  the  old  style.  He  spends  more  on 
dress  for  himself  and  his  family,  and  for  carriages  to  ride  in;  his  sons  and 
daughters  have  bicycles  and  cameras,  and  the  family  is  entirely  familiar 
with  the  telephone  and  the  electric  car.  The  first  rural  telephone  ex¬ 
changes  were  set  up  only  a  few  years  ago,  but  their  number  is  increasing 
so  rapidly  that  the  near  future  bids  fair  to  see  the  telephone  a  part  of  the 
furniture  of  every  farm-house ;  while  electric  car  lines,  the  development 
of  which  has  hardly  begun,  promises  to  be  the  final  link  in  the  chain 
of  advantages  that  is  robbing  farm  life  of  its  isolation,  and  hardness, 
giving  it  needed  balance  and  poise,  and  achieving,  in  a  word,  its 
thorough  regeneration. 

To  prove  that  the  young  man  who  enters  an  agricultural  college,  in¬ 
tent  upon  becoming  a  thoroughly-trained  scientific  farmer,  generally 
becomes  such,  we  have  our  lists  of  graduates,  which  show  that  most  of 
our  students  go  from  the  college  to  the  farm,  and  remain  there, —  a 
good  indication  that  they  are  prosperous,  and  contented  with  their  lot. 
Recent  investigations  have  shown  that  of  all  our  former  students  and 
graduates,  eighty-seven  per  cent,  are  now  engaged  in  some  kind  of 
agricultural  work;  of  the  graduates  alone,  eighty-five  per  cent,  are  thus 
engaged,  and  of  the  winter  course  students,  ninety-five  per  cent.  Other 
things  being  equal,  the  latter  make  the  better  farmers.  Each,  more¬ 
over,  becomes  a  marked  man  among  his  fellows,  and  an  educational 
influence  of  the  best  sort  in  his  community,  for  his  neighbors  study  the 
methods  he  has  learned  in  the  schools,  and,  though  they  may  first  dis¬ 
credit,  they  gain  profit  from  them  in  the  end. 

This  brings  us  to  the  old  problem  of  how  to  keep  the  boy  on  the 
farm.  The  enthusiast  is  the  one  who  wins  in  any  calling,  and  the  most 
successful  farmer  of  the  future  will  be  the  man  who  has  been  a  student 
and  lover  of  nature  from  early  childhood.  The  whole  scheme  of  the 
rural  education  should  be  shaped  with  this  idea  in  mind,  and  it  forms  the 
motive  for  what  is  easily  the  most  important  work  we  are  now  carrying 
forward  at  Cornell;  that  is,  an  attempt  to  awaken  an  interest  in  country 
life  by  an  introduction  of  nature  study  into  the  rural  schools  which  will 
give  a  child  a  sympathetic  knowledge  of  his  environment.  Leaflets  on 
plants,  insects,  and  kindred  subjects,  have  been  prepared  and  widely  dis¬ 
tributed  among  the  teachers  in  the  rural  districts  of  New  York.  The 
teacher  is  instructed  in  one  leaflet  to  have  the  children  plant  squash- 
seeds,  dig  some  of  them  up  at  intervals  to  learn  how  seeds  germinate, 
and  to  watch  what  befalls  the  plants  as  they  push  their  way  up  through  the 
soil  and  unfold  their  stems  and  leaves  in  the  air.  Another  leaflet  illus- 
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trates  the  story  of  a  corn-plant’s  growth  from  seed  to  blade,  and  from  ear 
to  full  ear.  A  third  describes  the  life-history  of  the  toad,  in  the  hope 
that  the  feeling  of  repugnance  and  dislike,  and  the  consequent  cruelty  to 
toads,  will  disappear  when  the  children  know  something  about  their 
wonderful  changes  in  form,  structure,  and  habits,  and  how  harmless  and 
helpful  they  are.  An  apple-twig  furnishes  the  subject  of  another  series 
of  lessons,  and  it  is  surprising  how  much  a  child  can  learn,  from  such 
simple  material,  about  the  way  trees  grow.  Again,  the  children  are  en¬ 
couraged  to  plant  little  gardens  and  to  carefully  watch  some  of  the  things 
that  grow  in  them.  Or  they  study  some  insect  which  preys  upon  fruit, 
make  collections  of  the  insects  about  their  homes,  or  watch  them  to 
see  whether  they  are  doing  things  good  or  bad  for  the  farmer. 

The  movement  thus  started  has  been  popular  from  the  first,  and  has 
now  taken  on  such  proportions  that  it  is  difficult  for  the  officers  in  charge 
of  it  to  keep  up  with  the  demands  made  upon  them.  Twenty  thousand 
teachers  are  receiving  the  leaflets  by  their  own  request,  and  they  are 
eagerly  sought  for  by  city  teachers,  as  well  as  by  those  in  country  schools. 
The  officers  in  charge  of  the  work  visit  schools,  teachers’  institutes,  and 
farmers’  meetings,  to  explain  the  plan  of  instruction  and  further  the 
work;  and,  along  with  the  use  of  the  leaflets,  the  children  are  organized 
into  junior  naturalists’  clubs,  (<  to  the  end,w  as  the  club  charter  reads, 
<(  that  every  member  shall  love  the  country  and  all  be  content  to  live 
therein.  *  Twenty  thousand  children  in  New  York  State  are  now  en¬ 
rolled  as  junior  naturalists.  Each  club  makes  its  monthly  report  to  the 
central  bureau  on  the  things  that  have  been  seen  and  studied,  and  a  half 
hour’s  study  of  these  reports  suffices  to  show  how  genuine  and  profound 
is  the  interest  this  awakens  in  nature  for  its  own  sake.  Moreover,  col¬ 
leges  in  other  states  are  taking  up  the  work;  and  there  is  a  widespread 
interest  in  it  among  school  officers  and  teachers  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  The  work  thus  begun  should  be  continued  throughout  the 
entire  school  life  of  the  country  child,  and  Minnesota  has  set  an  example 
in  this  respect  which  should  be  followed  by  every  other  state.  She  has 
established,  in  connection  with  her  state  university,  an  agricultural  high 
school  to  educate  the  sons  and  daughters  of  farmers  for  farm  life.  This 
high  school  gives  a  three  years’  winter  course,  beginning  in  October  and 
ending  in  the  early  spring,  thus  taking  the  pupils  when  they  are  least 
needed  at  home.  The  course  for  boys,  besides  regular  high  school  les¬ 
sons,  includes  horticulture,  forestry,  fruit-growing,  stock-raising,  enough 
blacksmithing,  carpentry,  and  drawing,  to  enable  them  to  build  what 
they  will  need,  and  some  chemistry,  especially  with  reference  to  pure 
foods,  cheese  and  butter-making;  and  the  course  for  the  girls  includes 
sewing,  dressmaking,  cooking,  some  of  the  boys’  work,  chemistry, 
laundry-work,  and  housekeeping.  I  believe  that  institutions  of  this  sort 
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strike  at  the  very  root  of  the  matter.  Teach  the  country  boy  and  girl  of 
to-day  to  know  and  love  their  surroundings,  and  you  need  'have  no  fear 
for  the  farmer  of  the  future,  and  his  wife.  Awaken  in  the  child  an 
intelligent  interest  in  plants,  fields,  and  birds,  and  an  interest  in  farm¬ 
ing,  pure  and  simple,  will  follow,  as  surely  and  naturally  as  sunlight 
follows  darkness.  A  boy,  set  in  harmony  with  Nature  and  enabled  to 
read  the  lessons  which  she  unfolds  to  him  through  the  changing  seasons, 
will  have  small  desire  to  leave  the  farm  for  other  pursuits.  If  a  desire 
to  move  quickly,  to  get  on  in  the  world,  takes  him  away  from  the  home 
acres  for  a  time,  he  will  come  back  to  them  later  in  life.  When  he  re¬ 
turns  to  the  farm,  it  will  be  with  a  resolve,  prompted  by  desire,  to  end 
his  days  there;  and  he" will  be  a  more  enthusiastic,  if  not  a  better,  farmer 
by  reason  of  his  years  of  separation  from  country  life  and  its  delights. 

Great  fortunes  that  are  made  from  farming  are  exceptions  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  rule.  The  average  earnings  of  American  farms,  good,  bad,  and  in¬ 
different,  have  lately  been  estimated  as  not  far  from  $1,000  a  year,  and  a 
young  man  who  chooses  farming  as  his  vocation  should  be  prepared  to 
be  content  with  moderate  financial  returns  from  his  labors.  But,  if  inde¬ 
pendence,  a  comfortable  and  adequate  livelihood,  and  an  assurance 
against  want  in  old  age  are  the  things  desired,  farming  pays  in  the 
broadest  and  most  satisfying  way.  The  successful  farmer  must  be  a 
man  of  resources,  and  he  must  be  possessed  of  a  fair  amount  of  execu¬ 
tive  ability.  The  advice  I  would  give  to  such  a  man  is,  to  take  to  the 
farm  and  stick  to  it.  The  farm  will  afford  him  a  comfortable  home, 
keep  him  and  his  family  well  fed  and  well  clothed,  and  enable  him,  at 
the  end  of  a  year,  to  put  away  a  little  money.  More  than  that,  he  will  be 
under  bond  to  no  man ;  for  the  farmer  who  owns  the  land  he  tills  is  free 
from  debt,  and  master  of  his  craft.  He  is  the  most  independent  being  on 
God’s  footstool,  with  no  reason  to  envy  the  millionaire  his  lot.  Bank 
failures  cannot  impair  his  capital,  the  value  of  which  increases  with  each 
day’s  labor,  and  he  is  never  in  danger  of  being  turned  out  of  doors  when 
he  can  no  longer  work.  Though  the  chances  of  success  are  against  the 
man  who  takes  up  farming  late  in  life,  I  know  many  very  successful 
farmers  who  were  not  born  on  the  farm  and  who  spent  their  early  years 
in  the  city.  A  city  man  who  is  bent  upon  a  country  life,  if  his  means  are 
limited,  as  is  generally  the  case,  should  buy  a  small  farm,  run  it  himself, 
and  learn  the  business  from  the  bottom.  He  must  know  how  to  wait, 
and  must  not  be  downcast  by  initial  failures,  for  each  failure,  if  rightly 
taken  to  heart,  will  prove  an  invaluable  object  lesson.  His  fellow- 
farmers  will  give  him  advice,  and  lend  a  helping  hand  when  he  needs  it; 
and,  if  he  will  grow  the  things  that  every  market  wants,  the  business 
methods  which  he  learned  in  the  city  will  help  him  to  achieve  success. 
This  is  the  day  of  the  small  farm.  Whether  a  city  man  will  succeed  or 
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fail  if  he  goes  to  the  country,  will  depend  entirely  upon  the  man  him¬ 
self.  That  some  fail  should  make  him  cautious,  but  that  many  succeed 
should  make  him  hopeful,  and  hope  is  the  first  essential  to  success  in 
every  battle. 

The  trend  of  farming  is  toward  economy  of  effort,  and  the  emanci¬ 
pation  of  the  rural  workers  from  their  present  bondage  to  the  spade  and 
plow.  Mechanical  power  has  taken  the  place  of  man  power  in  other 
fields  of  effort,  and  a  like  change  in  the  conditions  of  farm  life  cannot 
and  will  not  be  long  delayed.  Already,  in  districts  contiguous  to  water¬ 
falls,  schemes  have  been  set  on  foot  for  the  supply  of  power  on  coopera¬ 
tive  principles  to  farms,  and  its  use  for  pumping  and  other  purposes, 
must  soon  suggest  the  applicability  of  the  same  energy  to  the  digging 
or  plowing  of  the  soil.  The  miner  now  pounds  away  at  the  rock  by 
means  of  compressed  air  or  electricity,  brought  to  his  hands  through  a 
pipe  or  a  wire,  and  the  farmer  of  the  early  future  will  work  his  land  by 
spades  or  plows  impelled  by  the  same  kind  of  mechanical  power.  He 
will  thus  be  released  from  the  drudgery  of  irksome  and  wearing  physical 
exertion ;  pleasurable  exercise  will  take  the  place  of  dull  and  monotonous 
manual  labor,  and  with  it  will  come  a  more  generous  leisure,  and  broader 
possibilities  for  social  and  mental  improvement.  Indeed,  no  man  has 
better  cause  to  face  the  future  with  serene  confidence  as  to  what  it  has  in 
store  for  him  than  has  the  farmer.  He  sees,  close  at  hand,  the  breaking 
down  of  old  barriers  and  the  dawn  of  a  new  day.  Upon  what  could  a 
nation  more  safely  base  its  hopes  of  future  greatness  than  the  content 
and  well-being  of  the  sturdy  millions  who  till  its  soil? 
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ATTRACTIVE 

By  PROFESSOR  HENRI '  SABIN 

Former  Superintendent  of  Education  of  Iowa 

The  solution  of  the  rural  school  problem,  as  it  is  often 
termed,  will  be  found  by  bringing  the  schools  in 
country  districts  into  closer  sympathy  with  the  life 
which  surrounds  them.  Until  we  can  settle  upon  some 
practical  way  of  accomplishing  this  result,  we  cannot 
hope  to  arrest  the  exodus  of  boys  and  girls  from  the  farm 
to  the  city.  A  boy  hastens  to  leave  the  farm  because  he 
finds  nothing  but  drudgery  in  farm  life.  To  him,  Nature 
shows  a  countenance  seamed  and  scarred  with  hard  labor 
and  long  hours,  rather  than  her  bright  smile. 

A  farmer’s  daughter  prefers  a  place  behind  a  shop 
counter  to  a  home  on  the  farm,  because  she  fancies  that 
it  opens  to  her  an  entrance  into  society,  and  into  that 
companionship  which  all  young  girls  crave.  It  is  a  natural  want  which 
farm  life  fails  to  satisfy.  A  boy  sees  little  in  farm  life  to  open  an 
avenue  to  preferment,  position,  or  wealth.  The  daily  life,  as  he  has 
seen  it,  affords  but  little  more  than  a  bare  living,  and  he  finds  nothing 
attractive.  City  life  is  held  up  to  him  as  offering  larger  opportunities 
for  business,  and  as  superior  in  refinement  and  culture. 

A  farmer  is  not  generally  a  progressive  or  scientific  man.  He  fol¬ 
lows  closely  the  traditions  of  his  fathers  in  his  daily  routine  of  planting 
and  reaping,  in  caring  for  his  stock,  or  in  marketing  his  produce.  In 
addition  to  this,  there  is  a  scarcity  of  social  life  in  the  country.  Long 
distances  between  dwellings,  especially  on  the  great  farms  of  the  North¬ 
west,  and  roads  which  are  impassable  for  a  part  of  every  year,  render  the 
isolation  of  the  women  almost  unendurable.  In  short,  farm  life  is  not 
in  touch  with  the  life  of  the  present  time  to  the  extent  that  it  should  be. 

Several  influences  are  at  work  to-day  which  will  counteract  these 
evils  and,  in  time,  render  country  life  not  only  endurable  but  even  at¬ 
tractive.  Good  roads,  and  daily  mail  delivery  at  the  farmer’s  door,  to¬ 
gether  with  telephone  service,  will  produce  almost  a  revolution  in 
country  life.  The  consolidation  of  several  small  schools  into  one  larger 
one,  and  the  free  transportation  of  children  who  live  at  too  great  a  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  school  to  walk,  will  bring  better  teachers,  more  modern 
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methods,  and  longer  terms  to  the  rural  school, —  always  remembering 
that  the  country  school  must  retain  those  peculiar  characteristics  which 
are  in  accordance  with  its  surroundings.  The  essential  conditions  in  the 
rural  districts  are  different  in  many  respects  from  those  of  the  city,  and 
this  difference  is  such  that  it  can  be,  and  ought  to  be,  made  to  inure  to 
the  advantage  of  the  country  school  children.  If  there  is  to  be  a  con¬ 
solidated  school,  it  should  be  in  the  country  rather  than  in  the  town  or 
village. 

At  present,  the  course  of  study  outlined  for  the  country  schools  in 
most  states,  is  on  parallel  lines  with  that  used  in  the  city-.  The  intellec¬ 
tual  side  is  emphasized  to  the  exclusion  of  the  practical.  The  educative 
value  of  country  life  is  entirely  ignored,  so  that  school  life  bears  no  re¬ 
lation  to  farm  life.  We  ought  to  draw  upon  the  inexhaustible  resources 
of  nature  in  order  to  dignify  the  farmer’s  calling  and  make  it  respectable ; 
the  most  respectable  calling  that  the  world  knows.  The  highest  product 
of  any  education  is  the  pride  of  self-respect,  and  a  country  school,  when 
taken  in  connection  with  intelligent  farm  life,  affords  the  best  possible 
means  of  imparting  it  to  the  child. 

George  B.  Emerson,  in  <(  Reminiscences  of  an  Old  Teacher, ”  says  that 
his  habits  of  careful  observation  were  gained  from  the  work  he  was 
given  to  do  in  his  father’s  garden.  (<  I  was  getting  a  real  knowledge  of 
things;  I  formed  the  habit  of  observing.”  The  country  school  offers 
opportunities  for  training  the  observation,  which  we  are  slow  to  improve. 
Nor  was  this  all.  He  says  he  learned  to  use  all  the  tools  on  the  farm, 
and  to  like  to  use  them.  He  enjoyed  taking  care  of  the  horse  and  the 
cow.  He  knew  all  the  birds  in  the  woods,  and  the  fish  in  the  streams. 
This  knowledge  of  nature  was  of  service  to  him  in  his  school  and  in  his 
home  reading.  When  the  harvest  was  gathered  he  went  back  to  his 
books,  and  before  the  winter  was  over  had  made  up  all  he  had  lost,  and 
had  regained  his  place  at  the  head  of  his  class. 

The  child  who  goes  to  a  school  from  a  farm  should  be  encouraged  to 
seek  out  for  himself  the  hidden  ways  of  all  natural  things;  the  songs  of 
the  birds;  the  nests  of  the  squirrels;  the  flight  of  the  bee;  the  burrow  of 
the  woodchuck.  He  should  be  able  to  arrange  the  wild  flowers  into  a 
bouquet;  he  should  know  where  the  richest  berries  grow,  and  when  the 
chestnuts  and  the  hazelnuts  are  ripe  enough  to  be  gathered  for  the 
winter’s  store.  In  these  and  in  other  ways,  the  foundations  for  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  things,  rather  than  of  books,  can  be  laid  in  the  first  years  of  a 
child’s  life  on  a  farm. 

A  farmer  desires  to  see  his  boy  educated,  but  his  idea  of  what  con¬ 
stitutes  education  is  very  limited.  A  boy  who  understands  the  business 
of  farming  as  an  art  and  as  a  science,  who  can  hoe  a  hill  of  potatoes  so 
as  to  double  its  productiveness,  who,  on  account  of  his  interest  in  the 
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work  on  the  farm,  his  superior  intelligence,  and  his  better  judgment,  is 
indispensable  to  his  father,  is  educated  in  the  highest  and  best  sense  of 
that  word,  because  he  is  in  a  condition  to  grow. 

A  farm  boy  is  just  as  ambitious  as  his  city  cousin.  When  we  talk  to 
him  we  must  remove  the  impression  that  it  requires  less  brains  to  man¬ 
age  a  farm  of  160  acres  than  it  does  to  run  a  corner  grocery.  We  must 
convince  him  that  a  farmer  has  a  future  depending  upon  the  use 
which  he  makes  of  his  present  opportunities.  The  possibilities  in  the 
direct  line  of  scientific  farming  are  as  attractive  and  as  stimulating  as 
are  those  in  commerce  or  manufacturing. 

The  country  school  has  few  real  attractions.  In  a  ride  of  twenty- 
five  miles  across  the  country  I  passed  eight  rural  schoolhouses.  Most 
of  them  had  only  one  outbuilding,  some  had  none.  All  of  them  were 
without  fences  or  shade-trees,  or  any  attempt  to  beautify  the  grounds. 
They  were  bleak,  barren,  desolate  blotches  on  a  beautiful  landscape. 
At  the  same  time,  the  farmhouses  told  of  comfort  and  wealth.  The 
choice  cattle,  the  rich  crops,  and  the  rattle  of  the  reaper, —  signs  of 
prosperity,  everywhere  were  in  evidence.  Everything  was  well  cared 
for,  except  the  schoolhouse  to  which  they  sent  their  children  to  be 
trained. 

There  are  certain  results  of  the  school  which  the  farmer  values.  If  a 
boy  is  unable  to  figure  up  the  cost  of  fencing  a  given  number  of  acres ;  or 
the  probable  returns  to  be  expected  from  a  car-load  of  hogs  or  cattle  just 
sent  to  the  city;  or  the  number  of  tons  of  hay  in  a  stack,  the  father  dis¬ 
counts  the  worth  of  the  boy’s  schooling  just  that  much.  It  adds  greatly 
to  the  attractions  of  farm  life  when  the  boy  discovers  that  what  he  has 
learned  is  of  real  use  about  the  home. 

It  is  always  easy  to  say  that  there  is  little,  if  any,  difference  between 
the  education  which  fits  for  the  commercial  life  of  the  city,  and  that 
which  fits  for  the  agricultural  life  of  the  country.  Such  a  statement  is 
made  by  brain  worshipers,  who  crowd  the  child  with  all  possible  haste 
along  the  paths  of  technical  knowledge.  We  are  already  establishing 
in  our  larger  cities  commercial  courses  to  fit  boys  and  girls  for  busi¬ 
ness.  For  exactly  the  same  reasons,  there  is  a  necessity  for  establishing 
courses  in  agriculture  in  schools  attended  by  pupils  from  farms.  The 
tendency  of  such  a  course  should  be  to  convince  a  farm  boy  or  girl  that 
a  farm,  if  rightly  looked  upon,  offers  unsurpassed  opportunities  for  pre¬ 
ferment,  for  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  or  for  leading  a  useful,  happy  life. 

A  boy's  manhood  begins  when,  for  the  first  time,  he  realizes  that  he 
is  an  essential  part  of  the  family,  when  he  finds  pleasure  in  making  some 
sacrifice  for  the  good  of  others,  and  learns  that  the  welfare  of  those 
with  whom  he  lives  depends  in  some  degree  upon  the  fidelity  with  which 
he  discharges  his  duties.  It  is  a  mistaken  view  of  education  that  it 
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comes  from  the  study  of  books  alone.  Education  has  a  thousand  re¬ 
sources  at  its  command.  It  reaches  out  in  a  multitude  of  lines  and  takes 
on  myriad  forms.  That  man  is  educated  who  is  getting  the  most,  for 
himself  and  for  his  race,  out  of  the  business  which  he  follows.  If  he  is 
a  judge  on  the  bench,  he  knows  law  and  precedents;  if  he  is  a  ma¬ 
chinist,  he  knows  strength  of  material  and  methods  of  communicating 
power;  if  he  is  a  carpenter,  he  can  avail  himself  of  the  best  tools  and 
show  his  skill  in  their  use.  So,  if  he  is  a  farmer,  he  must  be  educated 
to  know  the  value  of  soils,  the  kinds  of  stock,  the  rotation  of  crops,  and 
the  nature  of  fruits  and  grasses. 

There  are  other  points  to  be  considered  in  the  development  of  the 
ideal  rural  school  of  the  future.  The  building  will  be  designed  for 
country  school  purposes.  Not  only  will  it  be  attractive  in  its  outward 
appearance,  with  fences  and  trees  and  flower  beds,  but  in  its  interior 
arrangement  there  will  be  found  a  place  for  the  library  and  the  museum; 
well-lighted  and  well-ventilated  rooms,  and  a  commodious  hall  for  gene¬ 
ral  gatherings  of  the  people. 

The  library  will  be  an  indispensable  adjunct.  On  its  shelves  will  be 
found  histories,  books  of  travels,  science,  and  fiction ;  in  fact,  it  will  be  a 
library  designed  for  public  use  by  the  entire  community.  When  the 
older  pupils  leave  the  school,  it  will  serve  as  a  tie  to  bring  them  back  oc¬ 
casionally,  supply  them  with  reading  matter  for  leisure  hours,  and  in¬ 
sure  their  active  support  of  the  school.  The  rural  teacher  will  be  a 
specialist  in  her  work.  The  average  teacher  has  no  conception  of  the 
vast  advantage  offered  by  the  country  school  for  cultivating  the  powers 
of  observation,  for  developing  the  physical  nature,  and  for  directing  and 
stimulating  thought.  The  great  book  of  nature  is,  to  her,  a  sealed 
volume. 

The  subjects  taught  in  the  country  school  ought  to  bear  a  close  rela¬ 
tion  to  country  life.  Seedtime  and  harvest,  bird  and  flower,  blossom 
and  fruit,  the  care  of  animals,  singing  birds,  and  running  streams,  can 
be  made  sources  of  useful  as  well  as  instructive  lessons.  The  country 
school  is  shorn  of  its  power  to  retain  its  pupils  on  the  farm,  because  the 
teacher  is  not  able  to  rise  to  the  height  of  her  opportunities.  And  what 
a  wonderful  opportunity  she  has  to  teach  her  pupil  to  (<  translate  forms 
of  beauty  into  thought,  and  thought  into  words.  * 

The  common  branches,  such  as  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and 
others,  must  be  thoroughly  taught.  They  are  the  foundation  of  all 
growth  and  culture.  But  the  foundation  is  of  little  use  if  no  superstruc¬ 
ture  is  built.  Let  us  specify  something  in  this  line.  In  mathematics 
there  must  be  practical  arithmetic.  It  adds  to  a  boy’s  contentment  when 
he  can  calculate  for  his  father  the  worth  of  farm  products,  and  keep  a 
simple  set  of  books.  There  must  also  be  something  of  plane  geometry, 
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and  enough  surveying  to  enable  the  boy  to  lay  out  a  road  or  measure  a 
field. 

Manual  training  must  find  a  place,  so  that  a  boy  can  mend  a  broken 
machine,  repair  a  wagon,  or  make  a  trellis  for  his  mother.  There  might 
also  be  elementary  instruction  in  blacksmithing,  so  that  he  can  make 
simple  repairs  of  tools  at  home,  thus  saving  time  and  money  to  the 
farmer. 

A  proper  care  of  the  animals  on  the  farm  must  be  taught,  with  a 
knowledge  of  breeds,  of  feeding,  of  fattening,  and  of  preparing  for  mar¬ 
ket.  The  nature  of  the  soil  should  also  be  understood,  and  a  knowledge 
of  the  kind  of  fruit  trees  best  fitted  for  a  particular  locality,  the  shade 
trees  which  grow  most  rapidly  and  which  are  most  enduring,  as  well  as 
the  shrubbery  most  desirable  for  beautifying  a  lawn. 

Every  schoolhouse  in  the  country  should  be  surrounded  by  school 
gardens,  that  the  children  may  have  practical  lessons  in  raising  vegeta¬ 
bles  and  small  fruits. 

It  is  impossible  in  this  article  to  go  into  ‘particulars  as  to  the  precise 
things  which  ought  to  enter  into  .the  instruction  given  in  a  rural  school 
in  order  to  make  life  on  a  farm  enticing  and  instructive.  I  am  firmly  of 
the  belief,  however,  that  under  right  conditions  the  country  school  will 
prove  to  be  a  factor  in  this  work. 
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By  MRS.  RUTH  EVERETT 

Perhaps  no  one  article  of  food  is  of  more  importance  than  milk.  A 
quart  of  milk  contains  about  as  much  nutriment  as  three-fourths 
of  a  pound  of  beef.  In  milk  is  found  every  requisite  for  sustaining 
human  life.  In  former  times  the  (<  bottle  w  baby  was  looked  upon  as  an 
object  of  pity;  but,  as  our  knowledge  increases,  the  quality  of  the  food 
given  to  bottle-fed  infants  can  be  determined  more  certainly,  and  the 
baby  has  a  better  chance  than  heretofore  to  be  uniformly  healthy.  If 
there  were  no  reasons  other  than  this  to  safe-guard  the  milk  supply,  the 
work  being  done  by  scientists  in  private  laboratories,  and  under  salary 
from  the  government,  would  be  of  inestimable  value;  but  there  are  other 
reasons.  It  is  probable  that  the  courses  in  dairying  given  in  the  various 
colleges  connected  with  the  government  experiment  stations  do  not  differ 
materially.  One  of  the  best  is  given  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
Here  can  be  witnessed  the  infinite  pains  taken  to  educate  young  men  in 
the  work  of  the  dairy. 
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The  applicant  for  instruction  must  be  not  less  than  sixteen  years  of 
a§’e’  and  must  have  had  previously  the  advantages  of  a  common-school 
education,  although  no  entrance  examination  is  required.  In  addition 
to  his  common-school  education,  he  must  have  worked  at  least  four 
months  in  a  creamery.  Experience  has  proved,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
faculty,  that  boys  who  have  had  the  benefit  of  this  actual  work  make 
more  rapid  advancement  in  their  studies,  take  the  most  pride  in  what 
they  learn,  and  are  the  best  students  generally.  Moreover,  those  who 
have  had  practical  experience  in  the  creamery  are  found  to  be  able,  in 
most  cases,  to  use  the  separators,  the  cheese-vats,  the  milk-testers,  box- 
churns,  and  combined  churn  and  worker,  which  are  in  daily  operation  at 
the  school,  almost  from  the  first  day. 

The  young  man’s  working  outfit  must  consist  of  not  less  than  two 
white  suits,  including  caps,  which  he  wears  during  the  working  hours  in 
the  creamery  and  cheese  factories.  The  term  begins  in  November  and 
closes  in  February.  To  secure  a  “dairy  certificate,”  the  student  must 
have  spent  a  full  term  at  the  school,  and  passed  satisfactory  examinations 
in  the  sub-courses.  If,  in  any  one  of  the  exan?inations,  he  should  fall 
belowr  sixty,  he  is  not  eligible  for  a  diploma,  but  is  not  restricted  from 
taking  another  course.  Before  he  can  ornament  his  walls  with  a  diploma, 
he  must  have  worked  in  a  creamery  or  cheese  factory  for  two  seasons,  of 
not  less  than  seven  months  each,  one  of  which  must  follow  the  time  he 
has  spent  in  the  school  connected  with  the  experiment  station.  During 
this  time  the  young  man  must  have  had  the  practical  charge  of  the 
creamery  or  cheese  factory  in  which  he  worked.  While  he  is  in  this 
place  he  is  required,  by  the  college,  to  make  a  monthly  report  of  the 
workings  of  the  place  he  has  charge  of ;  and  the  university  reserves  to 
itself  the  right  to  send  a  competent  person  from  among  their  numbers  to 
inspect  the  factory  of  the  candidate  for  a  certificate.  If  the  inspector 
should  find  the  factory  in  a  foul  condition,  or  its  operations  in  any  way 
unsatisfactory,  there  will  be  no  certificate  forthcoming  for  the  candidate 
that  year. 

He  will  find  his  course  in  dairying  means  hard  work,  both  mentally 
and  physically.  There  will  be  twenty-four  lectures  on  the  composition 
of  milk,  the  various  methods  of  milk-testing,  the  conditions  which  affect 
creaming,  the  principles  involved  in  the  manufacture  of  cheese,  the  re¬ 
lations  between  composition  of  milk  and  yield  of  cheese,  and  allied  sub¬ 
jects.  There  will  be  sixteen  lectures  on  dairy  bacteriology,  on  the 
relation  of  bacteria  to  dairy  problems,  including  the  care  and  treatment 
of  milk,  butter,  and  cheese,  and  the  preservation  of  milk  for  economic 
purposes.  All  of  this  means  the  study  of  text-books,  supplemented  by 
lectures  and  actual  demonstrations  upon  each  subject.  In  addition,  the 
student  must,  from  time  to  time,  stand  an  examination  by  way  of  quizzes. 
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The  farmers  in  the  vicinity  supply  this  college  with  from  five  thousand 
to  eight  thousand  pounds  of  milk  daily. 

Instruction  is  given  in  creamery  management  and  dairy  bookkeeping, 
including  recording  milk  at  the  intake,  calculating  patrons’  dividends, 
keeping  shipping  accounts,  and  other  matters  relating  to  the  business  of 
the  creamery  and  cheese  factory.  Lectures  are  given  on  the  theory  and 
art  of  cheese-making.  Ten  lectures  and  demonstrations  are  supplied  on 
the  care  and  management  of  the  boiler  and  engine;  eight  lectures  on 
heating,  ventilation,  and  other  physical  problems  connected  with  dairy¬ 
ing;  eight  lectures  on  the  breeding  and  selection  of  dairy  cows,  and 
eight  on  the  common  diseases  of  the  dairy  cow.  All  scientists  are  agreed 
that  the  greatest  source  of  contamination  of  milk  comes  from  the  cow 
herself ;  and  here  it  might  be  well  to  pause  and  see  what  we  have  to  fear 
from  our  friend,  the  cow. 

It  is  a  well-established  fact  that  milk  drawn  from  an  overheated  or  a 
diseased  cow  tends  to  produce  disease  in  those  who  use  the  milk.  The 
loose  hairs  that  fall  from  the  cow’s  body  into  the  milk-pail  may  also  carry 
deadly  impurities  with  them. 

As  these  things  come  to  be  understood,  the  farmer  realizes  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  keeping  his  cows  clean  and  well  brushed.  The  average  farmer 
seems  to  appreciate  the  need  of  cleanliness  for  his  horse,  while  his  cows 
are  too  often  confined  in  foul  stables,  whence  the  germs  of  disease  are 
easily  conveyed  to  the  members  of  his  household.  In  India,  where  the 
cow  is  regarded  as  a  sacred  animal,  the  conditions  are  practically  re¬ 
versed,  and  we  might  wish  that  the  Hindoo  had  a  monopoly  of  the 
dairy  business  in  the  United  States.  On  many  farms,  the  milkers  do 
not  pay  proper  attention  to  the  cleanliness  of  their  hands  and  clothes. 
The  government,  at  the  experiment  stations,  is  trying  to  teach  the 
people  that  clean  hands  and  clean  clothes  are  of  the  first  importance  in 
milking. 

While  the  majority  of  dairy  bacteria  are  absolutely  harmless,  many 
of  their  products  are  unpleasant.  There  is  <(  bitter”  milk,  which  may  be 
caused  by  four  or  more  different  kinds  of  bacteria.  Upon  one  occasion 
the  milk  of  a  whole  herd  of  cows  was  made  bitter  by  feeding  the  cattle 
on  turnips  that  had  been  washed  in  foul  water;  though  it  was  not  deter¬ 
mined  whether  the  water  or  the  turnips  caused  the  condition.  The 
dairyman  is  also  occasionally  tormented  by  what  is  known  as  w  blue  * 
milk,  which  is  produced  by  a  bacillus  that  has  the  power  of  generating, 
from  that  upon  which  it  feeds,  a  blue  pigment.  Moreover,  the  pigments 
that  are  produced  in  milk  are  made  by  a  large  number  of  different  kinds 
of  bacteria.  The  blue  pigment  is  caused  by  the  bacillus  cyanagenes. 
It  is  the  only  one  that  works  rapidly  enough  to  be  considered  really  a 
dairy  infection. 
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Milk  is  also  liable  to  what  is  known  as  alcoholic  fermentation.  There 
grows,  in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe,  a  seed  known  as  Kaffir 
grains.  Beyerinck  has  made  a  somewhat  careful  study  of  these  grains, 
from  which  an  alcoholic  beverage  has,  of  late  years,  been  made.  Within 
the  grains  have  been  found  various  bacteria  and  yeasts.  This,  and  a 
number  of  other  grains  containing  yeasts,  when  eaten  by  cattle,  cause 
the  milk  to  ferment.  So  well  known  is  the  alcoholic  fermentation  of 
milk,  that  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  whey,  from  the  cheese-vats, 
could  be  made  profitable  by  being  turned  into  alcoholic  ferment  by  the 
introduction  of  the  proper  bacteria. 

Most  of  our  large  cities  now  have  a  milk  inspection.^  England,  Ger¬ 
many,  and  certain  portions  of  Switzerland,  have  laws  regulating  the 
method  of  production,  and  the  distribution  of  milk.  It  will  also  be  seen 
what  a  desirable  thing  properly  enacted  and  enforced  dairy  inspection 
laws  in  the  United  States  would  be.  Going  to  the  dairies,  we  should 
weed  out  diseased  cattle,  which  directly  contaminate  the  milk,  and  dis¬ 
eased  persons,  who  indirectly  do  the  same  thing.  To  properly  protect 
the  public  against  the  dangers  of  pathogenic  organisms  in  milk,  we 
should  go  to  the  source  of  the  milk  supply.  It  will  not  do  to  depend 
upon  home  or  factory  sterilization,  for  spores,  a  number  of  them,  are 
not  destro}red  by  boiling  the  milk. 

The  bacillus  is  one  of  the  great  problems  of  the  twentieth  century. 
It  really  has  a  worse  reputation  than  it  deserves;  for,  while  it  is  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  most  of  our  diseases,  it  also  flavors  many  a  dainty  dish  for  us. 
To  the  one  that  Professor  Conn  made  captive,  studied  and  named  bacil¬ 
lus  No.  41,®  we  owe  the  <(  quick  grass  w  flavor  of  June  butter.  This 
bacillus  is  now  a  staple  article  of  dairy  commerce,  being  cultivated  and 
sold  to  the  dairymen  throughout  the  country.  It  has  been  tried  upon 
good  cream,  poor  cream,  in  creameries  of  the  highest,  middle,  and  low¬ 
est  grades,  with  remarkably  uniform  results.  The  gilt-edge  butter  of 
our  finest  creameries  has  been  improved,  when  the  cream  has  been 
properly  (<  ripened  *  by  the  introduction  of  Bacillus  No.  41.  It  has  not 
been  able  to  turn  out  first-class  butter,  when  added  to  the  poor  cream  of 
the  low-grade  dairies,  but  has  by  its  presence  noticeably  improved  the 
butter  made  in  these  places. 

Although  more  work  has  been  done  on  the  bacteria  that  are  present 
in  the  cheese  at  the  <(  ripening  ®  period,  less  satisfactory  results  have 
been  obtained,  this  cheese-ripening  problem  seeming  to  be  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  complicated  one.  For  convenience,  the  cheese  ripenings  are 
classed  in  two  divisions,  as  « normally®  and  *  abnormally »  ripened 
cheese.  The  normal  ripening  is  that  which  results  in  a  good,  marketable 
article;  and  the  abnormal  in  a  cheese  that  is  putrefied  and  cannot  be 
sold.  In  certain  cases  these  divisions  run  into  one  another;  as,  for 
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instance,  the  limburger,  which,  although  popular  with  many  epicures, 
is  classed  by  the  scientists  as  putrid,  yet  belongs,  commercially,  to  the 
normally  ripened  cheese.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  Roquefort, 
which  owes  its  flavor  to  the  large  number  of  molds,  that  are  dis¬ 
persed  through  the  cheese.  One  of  the  most  common  syfnptoms  of 
the  cheese  that  is  threatened  with  an  abnormal  ripening,  is  an  accumu¬ 
lation  of  gas.  The  cheese  begins  to  swell,  and,  when  cut  open,  is  found 
to  have  large  cavities.  A  cheese  that  belongs  to  this  class,  but  is  withal 
a  popular  relish  with  many  people,  is  the  Nissler,  which  is  filled  with  in¬ 
numerable  small  holes.  The  European  bacteriologists,  Adamets,  Freu- 
denreich,  Guillebeau,  Weigmann,  Duclaux,  and  others,  have  discovered 
upward  of  twenty-five  species  of  micro-organisms,  which  include  both 
bacteria  and  yeasts,  that  produce  these  gases  and  spoil  the  cheese. 
While  the  sources  of  many  of  these  microscopic  forms  are  unknown, 
there  is  one  that  is  determined  beyond  doubt,  one  that  comes  directly  in 
the  line  of  the  reason  why  our  government  is  helping  its  young  sons  to 
gain  an  education  that  means  the  safeguarding  the  health  of  millions  of, 
people,  and  that  is,  that  these  gaseous  cheeses  are  frequently  directly 
traceable  to  the  contamination  of  milk  taken  from  cows  suffering  from 
inflammation  of  the  udder. 

At  these  government  stations,  one  or  more  of  the  students  must  be  on 
hand  at  the  intaking  of  the  milk.  Each  farmer’s  batch  is  tested  sepa¬ 
rately,  and  if  any  be  found  contaminated  with  the  bacteria  of  the 
inflamed  udder,  that  man’s  lot  is  condemned,  and  the  owner  is  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  sell  it  to  any  one  who  might,  in  ignorance,  buy  it.  All  the  dis¬ 
tinctly  recognized  types  of  abnormally  ripened  cheeses  have  been  studied 
by  scientists.  In  practically  all  of  them,  the  source  of  the  trouble  has 
been  traced  to  certain  micro-organisms.  The  red  cheese  is  produced  by 
a  micrococcus,  the  blue  cheese  by  a  bacillus,  the  black  cheese  by  certain 
molds,  while  the  most  dangerous  of  them  all,  the  poisonous  cheese, 
which  is  impregnated  with  a  poisonous  ptomaine,  is  produced  by  organ¬ 
isms  that  are  not  yet  knowm. 
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At  the  present  time,  when  organization  is  the  keynote  of  trade- 
success,  and  the  unorganized,  unassociated  producer  of  anything 
is  at  the  mercy  of  a  hundred  combinations  of  capital,  which  are 
producing  and  dispensing  the  things  that  are  required,  the  farmer 
will  find  it  advantageous  to  study  the  question  of  cooperating  with  his 
fellows  for  the  purpose  of  marketing  the  products  of  the  farm  with  the 
best  results.  An  organization  is  in  existence  which  accomplishes  this 
purpose  for  the  fruit  growers  of  the  country. 

Hundreds  of  growers  in  every  state  have  little  orchards  or  farms  which 
they  devote  to  the  raising  of  some  particular  fruit  or  vegetable  upon 
which  they  mainly  depend  for  a  livelihood.  Hail,  wind,  frost,  rain,  in¬ 
sects,  and  too-long-continued  dry  weather  are  their  enemies.  Heavy 
general  crops,  gluts,  and  consequent  low  prices,  are  among  the  possible 
disasters  even  in  the  most  favorable  seasons.  The  great  cities  to  which 
they  ship  are  the  targets  for  a  hundred,  a  thousand,  other  growers 
of  the  same  products,  which  are  shipped  as  the  prices  invite.  If  the 
market  is  rising,  a  hundred  growers  may  seek  to  take  advantage  of 
this  fact  at  the  same  time.  If  it  is  falling,  the  same  hundred  may  seek 
to  avoid  disaster  in  the  same  manner.  No  unity,  no  helpful  harmony, 
has  ever  existed,  except  in  rare  instances,  and  even  when  a  few  have 
banded  together,  no  effective  study  and  grasp  of  the  market  was  possi¬ 
ble.  However  well  a  few  might  combine  to  buy  crates  and  charter  cars, 
thus  cutting  down  packing  and  transportation  expenses,  the  general  in¬ 
ability  to  foretell  what  the  state  of  the  market  will  be  when  their  prod¬ 
ucts  arrive,  has  always  been  the  thing  which  has  weakened  and  not 
infrequently  ruined  the  producer.  When  they  shipped  a  car  to  a  high 
market,  others  might  be  doing  the  same  thing,  and  by  the  time  it  ar¬ 
rived,  the  market  might  be  glutted  with  similar  fruits  from  other  parts. 
When  they  shipped  to  a  low  market,  hoping  by  the  time  their  fruit  ar¬ 
rived  the  market  would  have  recovered,  other  shippers  in  other  sec¬ 
tions  had  figured  the  same  way. 

One  day  in  May,  1900,  Pittsburg,  which  could  handle  only  four  or 
six  cars  of  strawberries  a  day,  at  fair  prices,  had  twenty-six  cars  of  this 
fruit  on  the  track  at  one  time.  Prices  went  to  nothing,  the  growers  lost 
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everything,  and  the  railroads  a  part  of  their  freight.  At  the  same  time, 
the  city  of  Buffalo  and  a  number  of  others  were  practically  without  any 
of  this  fruit.  Another  day,  Montreal  had  eleven  cars  of  strawberries, 
four  or  five  times  as  many  as  it  could  use,  while  Toronto,  Quebec, 
and  other  Canadian  cities  had  practically  none.  New  York,  one  day, 
had  seventy-two  cars  of  strawberries,  mostly  from  North  Carolina,  and 
prices  dropped  to  less  than  the  freight  charges,  as  they  invariably  do 
under  such  circumstances.  Whole  train-loads  of  the  finest  berries,  in 
perfect  condition,  were  sold  by  the  railroads  for  a  song,  and  the  commis¬ 
sion  men,  who  bought  them,  reshipped  many  cars  to  other  cities  which 
had  none,  put  others  in  cold  storage  and  then,  when  berries  ceased 
to  arrive,  as  they  naturally  did  the  moment  growers  heard  of  the  glut, 
brought  them  out  and  sold  on  the  recovered  market  at  fourteen  cents  a 
quart.  Of  course  not  a  penny  of  this  profit  ever  reached  the  pocket  of 
the  grower.  He,  like  every  other  victim  of  blind  and  irrational  trade 
conditions,  was  compelled  to  stand  by  and  see  his  profits  going  into  the 
pockets  of  strangers.  For  hundreds  of  miles  about  were  villages,  towns, 
and  cities,  every  one  of  which  would  have  welcomed  a  share  of  early 
strawberries,  thus  supposedly  worthless,  and  yet  there  was  no  way  of 
distributing  them.  The  farmers  were  helpless,  so  were  the  persons 
desiring  the  berries.  Method  was  absent.  The  great  problem  of  sane 
distribution  was  once  again  emphasizing  its  need  of  consideration. 

The  possibility  of  a  glut  of  any  product  in  any  city  may  be  judged 
when  the  improvement  in  telegraphic,  telephonic,  and  railway  conditions 
is  considered.  The  introduction  and  general  adoption  of  refrigerator- 
cars,  together  with  the  steadily  improving  transportation  facilities, 
make  it  possible  to  ship  the  most  perishable  fruits  to  almost  any  part  of 
our  great  country.  Strawberries  from  Hood  River,  Oregon,  were  com¬ 
monly  offered  for  sale  in  Omaha  and  other  Western  cities  in  competition 
with  those  from  Arkansas  and  Missouri.  Peaches  from  Washington, 
California,  Arizona,  Utah  and  Colorado  compete  with  those  from  Georgia, 
Tennessee  and  Texas  in  both  Chicago  and  New  York.  The  growers  of 
strawberries  in  North  Carolina  and  eastern  Virginia  have  recently  been 
compelled  to  combine  in  order  to  protect  themselves  from  the  inroads  of 
the  growers  of  strawberries  in  northern  Arkansas.  Those  who  were 
shipping  berries  all  the  way  to  New  York,  and  underselling  them,  were 
neglecting  more  immediate  markets  which  would  have  brought  them 
greater  profit.  The  local  growers  of  fruit  and  vegetables  about  St. 
Louis  had  little,  if  any,  advantage  over  the  grower  a  hundred  or  five  hun¬ 
dred  miles  away.  In  fact,  every  grower  was  in  direct  competition  with 
every  other,  and  a  high  price  in  St.  Louis,  or  any  other  city,  would  bring 
car-loads  of  fruit  or  vegetables  from  a  distance  to  take  advantage  of  it, 
almost  as  quickly  as  the  local  grower  could  gather  and  haul  his  product 
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to  market.  The  result  was  glut  after  glut,  until  the  season  was  practi¬ 
cally  over  and  the  grower  was  left  without  a  profit. 

This  state  of  things  led  to  the  formation,  within  the  past  few  years, 
of  a  practical  commercial  union,  which  controls  the  interests  of  thousands 
of  fruit  growers  and  looks  after  the  movement  of  thousands  of  cars  of 
fruit  and  vegetables  annually.  Every  detail  of  growing,  packing,  and 
loading  is  left  to  the  fruit  growers  themselves,  the  service  of  the  union 
being  merely  that  of  advising  where  the  fruit  shall  be  sent  and  of  selling 
it  through  salaried  agents  of  the  company,  one  of  whom  is  stationed  in 
every  city  of  importance. 

Since  money  is  required  to  pay  these  officers  and  agents  of  the 
general  growers  as  well  as  the  telegraphic  and  correspondence  expenses, 
a  tax  of  ten  per  cent,  is  put  on  all  sales  made  by  agents  for  members  of 
the  Union.  This  method  of  operation  is  remarkably  effective,  and  its 
success  seems  to  indicate  that  the  same  idea  might  be  adopted,  with  less 
cost  to  the  producer,  by  the  joint  railway  traffic  associations,  by  the  na¬ 
tional  granges,  or  even  by  the  general  government.  The  latter  already 
expends  much  thought  and  money  upon  advancing  the  interests  of  the 
farmer.  The  duties  of  the  company  now  in  operation  are  to  secure,  each 
night,  by  wire,  news  of  all  shipments  of  produce,  to  calculate  therefrom 
what  markets  will  be  glutted  on  any  certain  day,  and  what  markets  will 
be  bare  and  undersupplied.  Any  grower,  who  is  then  contemplating 
shipping  a  car-load  of  fruit  to  an  unfavorable  market,  is  advised  of  the 
state  of  trade,  and  to  ship  elsewhere,  if  it  is  possible,  that  the  market 
may  not  be  glutted.  Cars  can  also  be  diverted  by  telegrams,  and  turned 
into  other  markets  which  are  known  to  be  in  no  danger  of  being  glutted 
by  the  time  these  cars  reach  them. 

In  this  way,  although  only  a  small  per  cent,  of  the  total  shipment  of 
all  fruit  and  vegetable  growers  in  the  United  States  may  be  controlled 
by  the  association,  it  is  able  to  distribute  the  cars  under  its  control,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  dodge  many  markets  that  are  certain  to  be  over¬ 
crowded  by  the  time  its  cars  can  reach  them,  and  to  place  other  cars  in 
markets  that  have  been  overlooked  by  outside  shippers, —  markets  bare 
of  fruit  at  the  time  being. 

9—327 
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WHEAT-GROWING  IN  THE  AMERICAN 

DESERT 

By  WALTER  L.  BEASLEY 

The  United  States  government  has  just  successfully  solved  a  most  im¬ 
portant  agricultural  problem.  It  has  found  and  introduced  a 
drought-resistant  macaroni  wheat,  adapted  to  the  semi-arid  districts 
of  the  country,  a  wheat  that  may  be  profitably  grown  far  beyond  the 
present  confines  of  the  wheat  belt,  thus  extending  it  thousands  of  miles. 
Such  astonishing  results  have  been  already  obtained  by  the  government 
field  experiments,  and  the  subject  is  of  so  great  importance  to  the  far¬ 
mers  of  the  semi-arid  region  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
issued  a  special  bulletin  prepared  by  Mark  Alfred  Carleton,  Government 
cerealist,  which  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  new  industry,  setting 
forth  the  characteristics  of  these  wheats,  their  adaptation  to  our  great 
plains,  the  demand  for  them,  and  the  methods  of  cultivation. 

This  new  boon  to  the  farmers  is  the  outcome  of  the  labors  and  inves- 
% 

tigations  of  the  Section  of  Seed  and  Plant  Introduction,  which  was 
instituted  to  bring  into  this  country  for  experimental  purposes  any  for¬ 
eign  seeds  and  plants  which  might  give  promise  of  increasing  the  value 
and  variety  of  our  agricultural  resources.  The  newly  introduced  plants 
and  seeds  are  distributed  for  testing  purposes,  mainly  among  the  State 
Experimental  Stations.  No  general  distribution  will  be  attempted  until 
the  value  of  the  new  varieties  is  established. 

The  most  valuable  of  all  the  recent  wheat  introductions  is  the  new 
Russian  and  Hungarian  macaroni  wheat,  which  is  excellent  in  yield, 
milling  qualities,  and  resistance  to  rust  and  drought.  In  many  cases 
these  new  wheats  are  reported  to  exceed  the  ordinary  varieties  in  yield, 
by  five  or  ten  bushels  or  more  to  the  acre.  The  area  of  wheat  in  the 
United  States  in  1900  was  over  forty-four  million  acres.  If,  by  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  a  new  and  better  variety,  the  average  yield  is  increased 
only  one  bushel  an  acre,  we  will  have  an  increase  of  forty-four  million 
bushels,  worth,  at  the  farm  price  of  nearly  sixty  cents  a  bushel,  about 
twenty-six  million  dollars.  These  figures,  while  based  on  the  lowest 
estimate,  will  at  least  give  an  idea  of  the  possibilities  of  this  ne\y  in¬ 
dustry  in  the  future.  The  macaroni  wheats  from  southern  Europe  are 
succeeding  so  well  in  the  great  plains  as  to  warrant  the  establishment  of 
a  macaroni  manufacturing  industry,  thus  opening  up  a  new  and  paying 
business.  A  summarized  and  brief  description  of  macaroni  wheat,  sup- 
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plemented  by  the  government’s  latest  practical  results,  is  herein  set 
forth. 

Macaroni  wheats  differ  radically  from  the  ordinary  bread  wheats,  and 
in  the  yield  look  more  like  barley  than  wheat.  The  heads  are  flat,  com¬ 
pressed,  and  bearded,  the  beard  often  being  black;  the  chaff  is  usually 
golden  yellow,  but  sometimes  black;  the  grains  are  large,  hard,  yellowish 
white,  and  clear,  or,  in  wheats  of  the  best  quality,  sometimes  translucent. 
There  are  also  occasionally  velvet  chaff  varieties.  In  Europe  they  are 
known  simply  as  hard  wheats,  or  durum  wheats.  The  grain  is  much 
harder  than  that  of  the  hardest  bread  wheats,  and,  in  the  best  varieties, 
contains  an  unusual  amount  of  nitrogen  and  a  correspondingly  small 
amount  of  starch.  The  quantity  and  quality  of  the  gluten  make  these 
wheats  exceedingly  valuable  for  making  macaroni.  The  merits  of  maca¬ 
roni  wheats  for  growing  in  semi-arid  regions  are  as  follows:  First,  they 
are  extremely  resistant  to  drought  and  withstand  the  attack  of  leaf  rusts 
and  smuts  to  an  unusual  degree;  second,  they  often  ripen  a  little  earlier 
than  other  spring  wheats;  third,  west  of  the  one  hundredth  meridian 
they  will  yield  an  average  of  twelve  to  twenty  bushels  an  acre,  in  many 
places  where  wheat-growing  is  now  practically  an  impossibility,  because 
of  drought;  fourth,  in  the  larger  portions  of  the  Great  Plain  region  they 
will  yield  an  average  of  about  one-third  more  per  acre  than  the  wheat 
ordinarily  grown  there. 

The  new  area,  outlined  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as  that  in 
which  macaroni  wheat  will  succeed  best,  is  a  long  belt  extending  north¬ 
ward  and  southward  through  the  Great  Plains  from  North  Dakota  to  the 
Texas  coast.  In  width  it  embraces  nearly  the  whole  of  North  and  South 
Dakota  and  Nebraska,  taking  in  the  greater  parts  of  Kansas,  the  Eastern 
section  of  Colorado,  New  Mexico  and  central  Texas.  Good  results  have 
also  been  obtained  in  California,  Idaho,  Utah,  and  Nevada.  Macaroni 
wheat  not  only  can,  but  must,  be  grown  in  dry  districts,  in  order  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  best  quality  of  grain;  up  to  a  minimum  of  about  ten  inches  of 
annual  rainfall,  the  drier  the  climate  the  better.  A  careful  study  made 
of  conditions  in  east  and  south  Russia  shows  that  in  both  soil  and 
climate  this  region  is  remarkably  similar  to  our  Great  Plains.  The 
Russian  wheat  district,  however,  is  characterized  by  greater  extremes  of 
temperature  than  is  the  wheat  area  of  the  Great  Plains.  For  example, 
the  normal  yearly  rainfall  in  the  latter  at  the  one  hundredth  meridian, 
where  wheat-growing  is  at  present  practically  non-existent,  is  nearly 
three  inches  greater  than  that  of  the  entire  semi-arid  Volga  region,  which 
is  one  of  the  principal  wheat  regions  of  Russia,  and  produces  the  finest 
macaroni  wheat  in  the  world.  Beyond  the  Eastern  border  of  our  maca¬ 
roni  wheat  belt  the  grain  can  be  grown,  but  its  quality  is  inferior.  The 
very  best  grain  will  be  produced  near  the  one  hundredth  meridian,  and, 
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as  long  as  the  summer  rainfall  is  as  much  as  eight  to  ten  inches,  the 
yield  will  be  good.  West  of  this  belt,  the  wheat  will  thrive  excellently 
in  the  larger  part  of  the  wheat-growing  territory,  producing  bright, 
sound  grain;  but  the  quality  will  not  be  of  the  highest  because  of  the 
lack  of  nitrogen  supply  from  the  soil. 

An  important  matter  is  the  existence  already  of  a  market  for  this 
wheat.  The  entire  present  crop  grown  in  this  country  (1901),  which 
will  probably  be  about  a  hundred  thousand  bushels,  was  practically  con¬ 
tracted  for  before  the  harvest  at  a  good  price.  It  is  being  grown  chiefly 
in  North  and  South  Dakota.  Several  mills  are  grinding  the  wheat,  and 
a  number  of  American  macaroni  factories  are  using  the  (<  semolina,  ® 
which  is  the  name  of  the  milled  product.  It  is  coarser  and  more  gritty 
than  ordinary  flour,  but  makes  good  bread.  There  is  a  like  demand, 
from  foreign  manufacturers  of  macaroni,  for  the  flour,  as  they  have  dis¬ 
covered  the  superior  quality  of  the  American  grown  article.  The 
thorough  establishment  of  this  new  industry  will  be  of  the  greatest 
benefit  to  agriculture  in  the  semi-arid  plains.  A  million  or  more  of 
acres,  which,  on  account  of  drought,  have  heretofore  been  entirely  idle, 
can  thus  be  given  to  profitable  wheat-raising.  In  a  few  years  the  result 
ought  to  be  an  addition  of  fifty  to  one  hundred  million  bushels  to  the 
annual  wheat  production  of  the  Great  Plains  alone. 
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ne  sweltering  summer  day  I  drove  twelve  miles  in  New  Hampshire 


yj  to  visit  a  celebrated  farm,  known  even  beyond  the  confines  of 
New  England,  and  an  object  of  special  interest  to  me,  because  it 
is  a  striking  illustration  of  how  brains  and  energy  and  enthusiasm  can 
overcome  obstacles  which  appear  to  the  average  man  insurmountable. 

These  hillside  acres  were  a  few  years  ago  worn  out  and  abandoned, 
not  yielding  even  enough  grass  to  pasture  a  few  grazing  cattle.  Work 
on  this  barren  land  seemed  useless,  but  a  sturdy  New  England  youth 
named  French  began  to  work  on  it  for  twenty-five  cents  per  day.  When 
he  had  saved  a  few  dollars,  he  married  a  girl  as  poor  as  himself,  and 
soon  afterward  bought  the  old  farm  for  a  nominal  sum.  The  buildings 
were  ramshackle,  the  fences  were  tumble-down,  weeds  and  bushes  over¬ 
ran  the  meadows. 

The  first  year  young  French  had  no  live  stock  on  the  farm  except  four 
cows,  and  even  these  his  nearest  neighbor  advised  him  not  to  keep,  say¬ 
ing  that  it  was  impossible  to  maintain  four  cows  on  that  land.  Out  of 
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the  first  season’s  crop  of  hay,  only  about  two  tons  were  of  good  quality. 
For  several  years  he  worked  early  and  late.  With  his  own  hands  he 
built  walls,  repaired  fences^  and  constructed  new  ones;  he  mowed  the 
meadows,  made  roads  and  lawns,  and  by  degrees  brought  order  out  of 
the  chaos  of  the  old  farm,  and  it  began  to  acquire  a  new  aspect.  It 
seemed  no  longer  shame-faced ;  the  prospect  of  waving  fields  of  hay  and 
grain  made  it  seem  rather  to  be  smiling  at  its  new  prosperity. 

This  transformation  was  by  no  means  brought  about  by  hard  physical 
labor  alone.  The  young  farmer  had  from  the  very  beginning  applied  his 
intelligence  to  the  problem  of  regenerating  that  abandoned  farm.  He 
studied  the  chemistry  and  formation  of  the  soil;  he  alternated  the  crops; 
he  made  the  most  of  these  acres,  working  with  energy  and  with  intelli¬ 
gent  system. 

When  I  visited  the  farm  I  saw  the  result.  A  commodious  and  most 
comfortable  dwelling  loomed  up  before  me  in  place  of  the  dilapidated 
building  that  had  been  the  farmhouse  in  the  old  days.  I  saw  a  great 
barn,  filled  to  the  ridge-pole  with  grain  and  good  ha)r.  In  the  barn¬ 
yard  were  fifty  milch  cows  standing  waiting  to  be  milked.  I  also  ob¬ 
served  fifty  fat  hogs  and  innumerable  chickens  and  ducks  and  turkeys. 
In  the  stables  were  twenty  fine  horses,  some  of  them  thorough-breds 
and  very  valuable. 

After  making  a  little  trip  through  the  out-buildings,  Mr.  French 
asked  me  to  come  into  the  house.  It  was  truly  an  ideal  farmhouse. 
There  was  a  well-selected  library,  beautiful  works  of  art,  and  cosy  and 
tastefully  furnished  rooms.  It  is  of  his  library  that  Mr.  French  is  es¬ 
pecially  fond,  for  it  was  by  availing  himself  of  the  technical  knowledge, 
the  breadth  of  view  and  instruction  to  be  found  in  books,  that  he  was 
able  to  transform  these  forlorn  acres  into  one  of  the  finest  farms  of  this 
country.  He  conceived  farming  to  be  a  noble  and  important  calling, 
and  brought  to  the  work  a  high  and  strong  purpose,  which  was  carried 
out  with  thrift  and  vigor  and  good  judgment.  For  years  he  spared  him¬ 
self  neither  physical  nor  mental  toil.  His  own  days  of  manual  labor 
are  now,  of  course,  over.  For  his  numerous  employees  he  has  several 
houses,  not  merely  places  to  sleep,  but  comfortable  farmhouses  with 
many  conveniences  unknown  in  the  average  country  dwelling. 

In  addition  to  his  home  on  the  farm,  Mr.  French  has  a  fine  winter 
residence  at  Newton,  near  Boston.  For  the  purpose  of  widening  his 
horizon  and  for  pleasure,  he  has  ti'aveled  extensively.  At  state  and 
county  fairs  he  is  in  great  demand,  people  being  much  interested  in 
learning  farming  lore  from  the  lips  of  the  man  who  has  performed  an 
agricultural  miracle.  Not  only  bv  his  fellow-farmer  is  Mr.  French  re¬ 
garded  as  a  wonder-worker,  but  also  by  a  good  many  others  whose 
spheres  in  life  are  remote  from  farming.  Hundreds  of  fashionable 
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people  from  a  summer  resort  many  miles  away  drive  to  see  the  miracle 
which  has  been  wrought  by  mixing  brains  with  the  soil. 

This  object  lesson  in  what  can  be  done  with  a  worn-out  New  England 
farm  is  made  the  more  impressive  by  the  fact  that  adjoining  the  French 
farm  is  one  of  the  usual  worn-out  kind.  On  this  second  piece  of  land  I 
saw  fences  which  looked  as  if  they  had  been  struck  by  a  hurricane  and 
never  repaired ;  the  house  was  dark  and  gloomy  and  unpainted,  old  hats 
and  rags  protruded  from  broken  panes  of  glass;  tall  weeds  ran  riot  in  the 
yard  and  garden,  bushes  encroached  upon  the  ground  everywhere;  the 
meadows  and  the  field,  seemed  promising  berrying  grounds,  but  good  for 
little  else.  The  horses  and  cattle,  even  the  hogs  and  chickens,  seemed 
to  have  an  attenuated  and  discouraged  expression;  the  harness  was  tied 
up  with  bits  of  string.  The  old  family  buggy  looked  as  if  it  had  been 
a  stranger  to  paint  for  years. 

The  lord  of  this  dilapidated  domain  I  saw  smoking  an  old  clay  pipe, 
whittling  and  telling  yarns  to  a  neighbor.  He,  like  the  farm,  was  an 
embodiment  of  poverty-stricken  shiftlessness.  Here  was  a  man  who  had 
been  conquered  by  adverse  conditions,  while  a  mile  away,  sitting  perhaps 
in  his  luxurious  home,  or  driving  a  splendid  span  of  horses,  was  another 
man  who  had  started  at  nearly  the  same  time,  who  had  confronted  nearly 
the  same  obstacles,  and  who  had  conquered  the  difficulties  of  making  a 
valuable  and  paying  property  of  an  old  New  England  farm,  instead  of 
yielding  to  them.  The  difference  lay,  of  course,  in  the  men.  One  had 
intellect,  energy,  and  a  broad  outlook ;  he  saw  something  in  farming 
beyond  the  daily  grind  of  physical  toil.  The  other  saw  nothing  but  his 
difficulties.  The  results  of  the  two  standpoints  are  most  strikingly  dis¬ 
played  in  these  two  adjoining  pieces  of  land. 

There  is  no  greater  tonic  in  the  world  than  success,  and  no  greater  de¬ 
pressor  of  spirits  than  an  acceptance  of  failure.  An  old  farmer  was  once 
called  upon  at  an  agricultural  congress  to  give  his  opinion  as  to  the  best 
slope  of  land  for  the  raising  of  a  particular  kind  of  fruit.  This  practical, 
level-headed  tiller  of  the  soil  replied,  w  It  does  not  matter  so  much  about 
the  slope  of  the  land  as  the  slope  of  the  man. M  The  crucial  question  is, 
Does  the  man  slope  in  the  right  direction  ?  If  he  does,  he  can  surmount 
obstacles  that  to  others  seem  impassable  barriers.  If  he  is  a  farmer  and 
can  mix  brains  with  the  soil,  he  will  make  almost  any  land  respond  to 
his  call. 
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THE  LAST  QUARTER  OF  A  CENTURY'S  TRADE 

EXPANSION 

By  WILLIAM  F.  KING 
President  of  the  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York 

No  portion  of  the  history  of  the  United  States  will  be 
read  by  future  generations  with  greater  wonder 
than  that  in  which  is  recorded  the  story  of  the 
marvelous  growth  and  expansion  of  our  commercial  in¬ 
terests  during  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  just 
closed.  The  story  is  as  fascinating  as  any  that  ever  fell 
from  the  pen  of  a  Balzac  or  a  Dumas,  and  has,  moreover, 
the  additional  charm  of  truth. 

Previous  to  the  Civil  War,  which  marked  the  beginning 
of  the  era  of  our  commercial  supremacy,  the  growth  of 
the  country  was  slow.  The  people,  by  the  hardest  work, 
dug  their  living  from  the  soii.  and  were  compelled  to 
rely  upon  themselves  for  nearly  all  the  necessities  of  life, 
even  making  their  clothes  on  the  old-fashioned  wooden  loom.  They 
thought  slowly,  and  took  a  week  to  do  what  is  now  accomplished  in 
a  day.  The  man  who  could  give  his  wife  a  new  silk  dress  each  year  was 
regarded  as  (<  well  off, w  while  a  fortune  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  seemed 
as  great  as  three  million  dollars  now. 

It  was  the  day  of  the  small  shopkeeper,  whose  stock  of  goods  included, 
possibly,  two  or  three  bolts  of  silk,  imported  from  England  or  France,  a 
few  rolls  of  gaudy  calico,  some  white  sheeting,  and  a  few  other  staples, 
with  the  usual  pins,  needles,  and  thread.  Such  a  supply  was,  however, 
sufficient  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  people. 

The  outcome  of  the  war  was  a  new  era  of  expansion  and  speculation. 
Large  amounts  of  money  passed  into  circulation  and  Croesus-like  fortunes 
were  made.  The  abundance  of  money  caused  the  people  to  become  ex¬ 
travagant,  and  to  live  on  a  scale  of  magnificence  never  before  attempted 
in  America.  New  wants  were  created,  to  supply  which,  especially  in  the 
matter  of  dress  and  luxuries,  our  merchants  scoured  the  markets  of  the 
Old  World,  and  soon  saw  their  establishments  expanding  like  mushrooms 
under  their  very  eyes. 

Before  this  time  the  merchant  could  not  send  an  order  to  Europe  and 
have  it  executed  under  six  months’  time.  Sailing  vessels  were  the  only 
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means  of  communication,  and  the  business  community  found  itself  ham¬ 
pered  in  all  directions  by  its  inability  to  quickly  secure  and  deliver 
goods. 

The  laying  of  the  Atlantic  cable,  the  establishing  of  telegraphic  lines, 
the  extension  of  the  railways,  and  the  general  introduction  of  steam 
vessels,  on  ocean  and  river,  brought  the  desired  relief.  Rapid  communi¬ 
cation  increased  a  hundredfold  the  dry-goods  merchants’  capacity  for 
handling  business.  The  lines  of  goods  in  stock  grew  so  rapidly  in  num¬ 
ber  that  merchants  were  frequently  forced  to  add  more  capital  to  their 
businesses,  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  trade.  Small  shops,  in  the 
centers  of  trade,  expanded  into  the  modern  department  stores  before 
their  proprietors  themselves  fully  realized  the  change. 

The  wholesale  dry-goods  business  had  a  similar  evolution.  It  was 
not  so  many  years  ago  that  the  large  establishments  were  confined  to 
New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia,  which  cities  did  nine-tenths  of  the 
business  of  the  country.  To-day,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  New  Orleans,  St. 
Joseph,  Kansas  City,  and  San  Francisco,  are  great  distributing  points, 
not  only  for  dry  goods,  but  for  merchandise  of  all  kinds. 

During  the  seven  years  following  the  close  of  the  war,  the  prices  of 
all  commodities  became  so  inflated  that  a  reaction  was  inevitable.  The 
panic  of  1873  swept  away  fortunes  as  a  flood-swollen  river  sweeps  away 
bridges  and  houses  before  it.  Fictitious  values  collapsed,  over-capital¬ 
ized  corporations  became  bankrupt,  and  small  businesses  were  wiped  out 
of  existence. 

The  panic  was  the  result  of  a  combination  of  causes.  There  had 
been  an  overproduction  of  manufactured  goods,  but  instead  of  an  in¬ 
creasing  demand  for  this  large  supply,  a  failure  of  crops  caused  it 
greatly  to  decrease.  Our  merchants  were  loaded  down  with  foreign 
goods  for  which  there  was  no  market.  This  state  of  depression  con¬ 
tinued  for  three  years,  during  which  time  soup-houses  were  opened  in 
New  York,  Boston,  and  other  large  cities,  to  feed  the  hungry  and  starving 
hordes  of  men,  women,  and  children,  for  whom  there  was  no  work.  There 
were  many  men,  however,  whose  pride  led  them  to  revolt  at  the  idea  of 
becoming  objects  of  charity.  What  they  wanted  was  work,  work  of  any 
kind  in  order  that  they  might  provide  for  their  families. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  William  E.  Dodge,  Anson  Phelps  Stokes, 
and  John  D.  Crimmins  came  forward,  in  New  York,  with  a  plan  to  aid 
the  needy.  These,  and  other  rich  men  who  owned  large  tracts  of  unim¬ 
proved  land  upon  the  upper  west  side  of  the  city,  set  hundreds,  and  even 
thousands,  of  men  at  work  to  grade  this  land  and  to  get  it  ready  for  the 
market.  The  employment  thus  given  was  sufficient  to  tide  many  over 
the  crisis.  A  turn  in  the  tide  came  in  1876,  with  the  holding  of  the  Cen¬ 
tennial  Exposition  in  Philadelphia. 
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No  one  who  passed  through  them  can  forget  the  horrors  of  those  few 
years.  A  vast  army  of  tramps  over-ran  the  country,  carrying  terror  like 
a  pestilence  in  their  wake.  Farmers  used  their  grain  for  fuel,  because  it 
was  cheaper  than  wood  or  coal.  Public  improvements  were  at  a  stand¬ 
still.  Under  the  hot  breath  of  adversity  many  industries  shriveled  and 
died.  The  harvests  of  Europe  had  been  abundant  and  the  workshops 
busy,  so  that,  for  a  time,  there  was  no  relief  in  that  direction  for  our  con¬ 
gested  markets. 

It  seems  strange,  does  it  not,  that  in  the  world’s  economy  we  some¬ 
times  profit  by  the  losses  and  afflictions  of  others  ?  The  great  famine  in 
India,  in  1876,  and  the  utter  failure  of  the  crops  in  Europe,  in  1877  and 
1878,  created  a  demand  for  our  surplus  stocks  of  grain  and  goods.  So 
quickly  did  we  recover  from  the  results  of  the  panic  that  the  year  1879 
saw  the  resumption  of  specie  payments. 

The  remarkable  development  of  the  railroads  of  this  country  since 
the  Civil  War  is  one  of  the  best  proofs  of  our  prosperity.  It  was  during 
the  speculative  period  following  that  event,  and  again  in  the  late  ’seven¬ 
ties  and  early  ’eighties,  that  the  distant  portions  of  Uncle  Sam’s  territory 
were  knit  together  by  chains  of  steel.  An  abundance  of  money  and  un¬ 
limited  credit  wrere  the  forces  that  stimulated  financiers  to  build  railroads 
across  wide  stretches  of  plain  and  desert,  over  the  peaks  of  the  Rockies, 
and  on  into  the  garden-lands  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  completion  of  the  Union  Pacific  showed  that  nature  had  reared 
no  barriers  that  American  skill  and  daring  could  not  surmount.  Then 
came  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  the  Santa  Fe,  the  Northern  Pacific,  and 
the  Southern  Pacific  lines  in  the  Far  West,  enterprises  that  called  for 
enormous  expenditures  of  money  and  brains.  In  the  meantime,  railroad 
building  was  progressing  in  the  East.  Feeders  to  trunk  lines  were  con¬ 
structed  and  absorbed  with  a  rapidity  that  wms  astounding  to  visitors 
from  the  Old  World.  The  West  Shore,  paralleling  the  New  York  Cen¬ 
tral,  projected,  it  is  said,  for  the  purpose  of  <(  embarrassing  w  that  corpor¬ 
ation,  was  built.  So  great  was  the  demand  for  steel  rails  that  the 
rolling  mills,  running  day  and  night,  could  not  meet  the  demand. 

It  was  found,  however,  that  railroad  building  was  being  overdone; 
that  lines  had  been  constructed  for  which  no  business  of  any  importance 
was  obtainable ;  that  many  stocks  and  bonds  that  had  been  floated  at  par 
were  worth  little  more  than  the  paper  on  which  they  were  printed. 
Some  of  the  roads  that  were  built  became  bankrupt  and  were  purchased 
by  the  trunk  lines  at  ridiculously  low  prices.  The  Hudson  River  Railroad, 
which  ran  from  New  York  to  Albany,  absorbed  the  New  York  Central, 
extending  from  Albany  to  Syracuse,  the  Syracuse  and  Rochester,  and 
other  roads,  until  it  owned  a  continuous  line  from  New  York  to  Buffalo. 
From  time  to  time,  feeders  were  purchased,  or  leased,  until  the  New 
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York  Central,  as  it  is  now  called,  controls  a  trunk  line  to  Chicago.  The 
Pennsylvania  system  has  a  history  similar  to  this. 

This  consolidation  of  the  railroads  was  made  necessary  by  the  great 
expense  involved  in  their  equipment  and  operation.  The  weaker  com¬ 
peting  lines  were  forced  to  make  traffic  agreements  with  the  stronger 
lines,  or  to  go  out  of  business.  Between  1880  and  1884  many  roads  went 
into  the  hands  of  receivers.  Through  the  introduction  of  economical 
methods  in  handling  business,  and  the  consolidation  of  several  roads 
under  one  management,  the  cost  of  operation  was  reduced  to  such  a  point 
that  the  fixed  charges  could  be  met  and  dividends  be  paid  to  the  stock¬ 
holders.  Many  big  corporations  were  reorganized  and  placed  on  a  firm 
foundation.  Between  1888  and  1892,  the  railroad  mileage  of  the  country 
was  again  expanded  with  old-time  fervor. 

I  believe  we  have  now  passed  the  skyrocket  period  of  railroad  develop¬ 
ment,  and  that,  in  future,  the  efforts  of  financiers  will  be  directed  to  the 
still  further  consolidation  of  the  great  and  small  lines  of  travel.  The 
public  has  never  been  served  as  well  as  at  the  present  time.  Rates  for 
the  transportation  of  freight  and  passengers  have  been  reduced  to  a  point 
entirely  within  reason.  The  road-beds  are  kept  in  thorough  repair  by 
skilled  workmen;  the  trains,  especially  the  limited  ones,  are  as  luxurious 
in  their  appointments  as  a  king’s  palace;  the  number  of  accidents  has 
been  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  the  introduction  of  the  block,  and  other 
signal  systems. 

The  same  conditions  that  brought  about  the  consolidation  of  the  rail¬ 
roads  have  resulted  in  the  union  of  industrial  enterprises.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  mills  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  woolen  cloths.  For¬ 
merly,  a  factory  turned  out,  perhaps,  twenty  different  lines  of  goods. 
When  the  required  stock  of  one  kind  of  cloth  was  supplied,  the  looms 
must  be  readjusted,  new  yarns  run  in,  new  patterns  laid  out,  and  a  new 
start  made  generally.  These  frequent  changes  added  heavily  to  the  cost 
of  production. 

Then  a  clear-brained  man  appeared,  and  argued  that,  by  combining 
a  dozen  or  more  of  these  mills,  it  would  be  possible  to  so  arrange  the 
work  as  to  increase  the  output,  reduce  expenses,  and  make  more 
money,  three  most  desirable  results  from  the  manufacturer’s  standpoint. 
The  several  plants  were  examined  by  experts  who  determined  the  kind 
of  work  for  which  each  was  best  adapted,  and  a  consolidation  of  the  fac¬ 
tories  under  one  general  management  was  effected.  Now  one  of  these 
mills  is  kept  running  the  year  round  on  one  style  of  goods,  such  as 
broadcloth,  or  tweeds,  or  worsteds.  No  time  is  lost  in  taking  out  one 
weave  and  putting  in  another,  and  the  quality  of  the  product  is  improved, 
and  the  output  increased.  The  invariable  result  of  these  industrial 
combinations  has  been  a  reduction  in  the  prices  of  the  articles  sold. 
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One  of  the  great  factors  in  determining  the  cost  of  goods  to  the  re¬ 
tailer  is  the  cost  of  the  transportation  of  merchandise  from  the  original 
point  of  purchase.  Before  the  trunk  lines  were  established,  freight  des¬ 
tined  for  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  or  St.  Paul,  was  sent  by  the  canals  to  Buf¬ 
falo,  where  it  was  loaded  upon  sailing  vessels  and  taken  across  the 
lakes  to  its  destination  —  a  slow  and  tedious  process.  Merchants  who 
could  not  wait  for  their  goods  to  be  shipped  in  this  way,  and  did  not 
mind  the  expense,  ordered  them  to  be  forwarded  by  rail.  If  they  went 
by  the  way  of  the  Hudson  River  Road,  on  reaching  Albany  they  were 
taken  out  of  the  car  and  delivered  to  the  New  York  Central,  which 
placed  them  in  its  cars  and  hauled  them  to  the  end  of  its  line,  where  they 
were  transferred  to  the  connecting  road.  In  this  way,  the  freight  was 
handled  six  or  eight  times  before  reaching  the  man  to  whom  it  was 
consigned. 

Compare  this  slow  method  with  that  now  used.  A  car-load  of  goods 
travels,  on  express  schedule,  from  New  York  to  Chicago,  and  even  to 
San  Francisco, —  three  thousand  miles  away, —  without  once  breaking 
bulk.  The  handling  and  rehandling  of  freight  at  terminal  points  has 
largely  been  done  away  with,  through  the  adoption  of  traffic  agreements, 
under  which  cars  are  hauled  over  the  different  lines  of  railroad  to  their 
destinations,  without  being  opened.  The  introduction  of  more  econom¬ 
ical  methods  of  handling  freight  has  so  greatly  reduced  the  cost  of  trans¬ 
portation  that  a  car-load  of  goods  can  now  be  delivered  in  Los  Angeles 
at  about  the  same  rate  that  was  paid  a  few  years  ago  for  its  delivery  in 
Chicago.  The  low  charges  on  fruits  grown  in  California  and  shipped  in 
refrigerator  cars  across  the  continent  to  the  Atlantic  coast  have  made  it 
possible  for  the  growers  to  deliver  in  New  York,  oranges,  pears,  apri¬ 
cots,  and  cherries,  at  prices  which  seem  ridiculously  cheap,  when  the 
quality  of  the  fruit,  and  the  long  distance,  are  considered. 

In  spite  of  all  the  calamity  howling  of  the  anarchists,  the  socialists, 
and  the  pessimists  of  our  day,  capital  and  labor  are  more  closely  allied 
than  ever  before  in  the  nation’s  history.  The  line  between  the  two  is 
not  so  carefully  drawn  as  it  once  was.  The  tyranny  of  the  labor  unions 
is  lessening,  and  employers  are,  as  a  class,  treating  theii  men  with 
greater  consideration.  "W  hen  I  state  that  this  condition  of  affairs  is 
largely  due  to  the  formation  of  trusts  or  combinations  of  capital,  no 
doubt  some  of  my  readers  will  think  I  am  mistaken,  but  such  is  my  be¬ 
lief.  There  is  a  marked  tendency  among  thrifty  workingmen  to  invest 
their  savings  in  these  great  industrial  institutions,  which,  in  man\ 
localities,  are  taking  the  place  of  the  savings  banks  as  depositories  of 
surplus  earnings.  I  am  informed  that  for  several  years  it  has  been  the 
policy  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  to  encourage  its  employees  to 
acquire  stock  in  the  corporation.  The  stock  is  sold  to  them  on  such 
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favorable  terms  that  they  are  able  to  buy  it  without  in  the  least  crippling 
themselves.  As  a  result,  many  linemen,  agents,  and  superintendents 
have  thus  acquired  stock  from  which  they  are  now  in  receipt  of  a  good 
income. 

Other  corporations  have  followed  the  example  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  and  the  number  is  being  increased  from  year  to  year.  The 
officers  of  these  institutions  are  anxious  to  have  their  employees  become 
stockholders,  because  they  know  that  they  will  take  a  greater  interest  in 
the  business,  and  will  do  all  in  their  power  to  protect  and  advance  its 
welfare. 

From  a  workman’s  standpoint,  investments  in  these  trusts  are  desira¬ 
ble  for  several  reasons.  First,  is  the  pride  one  feels  in  being  a  stock¬ 
holder  in  a  great  financial  enterprise,  with  which  men  of  national 
reputation  and  wealth  are  affiliated.  Second,  is  the  knowledge  that  the 
business  is  conducted  by  the  best  talent  money  can  procure,  and  that  his 
investment  is  as  safe  in  their  hands  as  in  a  bank,  while  it  draws  a  better 
interest. 

I  have  been  asked  how  the  opportunities  for  young  men  to  get  on  in 
the  world  in  the  dry-goods  business  compare  now  with  those  of  thirty 
years  ago.  In  reply,  I  would  say  that  they  are  much  more  numerous, 
and  promise  greater  financial  returns.  The  creation  of  those  large 
emporiums  of  trade,  called  department  stores,  has  brought  about  a  de¬ 
mand  for  specialists  in  the  different  lines  who  are  paid  salaries  that  a  few 
years  ago  would  have  been  considered  princely.  A  boy  of  1875  was 
obliged  to  begin  at  the  bottom  and  learn  all  departments  of  the  busi¬ 
ness.  To-day,  such  has  been  its  expansion,  that  a  boy  learns  only  one 
or  two  branches,  for  the  reason  that  he  has  not  the  time  or  opportunity 
to  learn  more.  If  he  masters  these  thoroughly,  however,  he  becomes  a 
valuable  factor  in  the  business,  and  he  can  command  a  handsome  salary. 

A  small  merchant  who  was  able  to  make  $1,000  or  $1,500  a  year  con¬ 
ducting  a  store,  now  receives  twice,  or  thrice,  that  amount  as  the  head 
of  a  department.  While  young  men  have  to-day  greater  opportunities 
for  making  money  than  ever  before,  because  there  are  more  responsible 
positions  to  fill,  they  have  fewer  chances  to  become  their  own  masters, 
owing  to  the  condensation  of  the  dry-goods  business.  Where  formerly 
there  were  a  dozen  stores,  each  conducted  by  an  individual  owner,  there 
is  now  one  huge  establishment  doing  business  on  a  colossal  scale.  A 
group  of  such  establishments,  operated  and  owned  by  a  single  corpora¬ 
tion,  is  called  a  trust. 

Trusts  are  the  natural  outgrowth  of  trade  conditions  that  cannot  be 
changed.  Much  of  the  talk  we  hear  about  them  is  the  veriest  bosh.  In 
these  days  of  enlightenment  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  trust  in  its  strict¬ 
est  sense.  No  corporation,  no  matter  how  colossal,  can  long  defy  public 
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opinion.  To  be  successful  it  must  be  managed  by  men  of  brains  and 
ability.  Brains  can  and  do  command  a  greater  income  in  managing 
such  corporations  than  if  engaged  in  conducting  a  small  business  or  in  a 
cooperative  concern  for  the  distribution  of  goods.  The  reason  for  this 
is  that  large  amounts  of  capital  are  ready  to  go  into  any  enterprise 
which  promises  a  return  of  from  four  per  cent,  to  six  per  cent.  Such  corpo¬ 
rations  are  attractive,  not  only  to  the  wealthy,  but  to  men  of  small  means, 
who  know  that  their  money  is  reasonably  safe  and  has  just  as  good  a 
chance  to  bring  large  returns,  proportionately,  as  the  capitalist’s  millions. 

These  combinations  with  millions  of  capital  have  made  possible  the 
earning  of  salaries  never  dreamed  of  in  the  old  days.  Presidents  of  in¬ 
surance  companies  receive  from  $50,000  to  $75,000  a  year;  presidents  of 
industrial  institutions  as  much  as  $100,000,  while  Mr.  Schwab,  the  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  steel  trust,  is  said  to  receive  an  annual  fortune  of  half  a 
million  dollars.  Of  course,  these  are  the  prizes  of  the  world,  yet  five- 
thousand-dollars-a-year  places  are  more  plentiful  now  than  were  the 
thousand-dollar  places  in  the  early  ’sixties,  or  prior  to  the  war. 

The  expansion  of  this  nation  means  much  to  the  youth  of  the  country. 
It  means  increased  opportunities  for  acquiring  wealth  and  position,  both 
here  and  abroad.  It  means  that  America,  in  the  near  future,  will  be  in 
command  of  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  that  those  who  are  to  direct 
its  destinies  have  before  them  a  career  such  as  has  never  been  dreamed 
of  even  by  the  most  visionary  of  our  citizens.  We  are  destined  to  be¬ 
come  the  greatest  maritime  nation,  because  we  hold  the  keys  to  the  great 
storehouses  from  which  other  lands  must  draw  supplies.  Enough  coal, 
iron,  and  copper,  lie  buried  here,  to  meet  the  demands  of  all  peoples  for 
centuries  to  come. 

England  is  alarmed  at  the  rapidity  with  which  American  enterprise  is 
crowding  her  manufactures  out  of  the  home  and  foreign  markets.  We 
can  make  and  deliver  machinery  and  structural  iron  at  a  lower  price,  and 
in  less  time,  than  can  any  foreign  manufacturer.  England’s  main  idea 
has  been  thrift  and  conservatism.  The  time  has  now  come  when  she 
must  get  out  of  the  rut  or  her  factories  will  be  obliged  to  close. 

In  view  of  the  facts  which  I  have  already  enumerated,  and  from  the 
outlook  for  the  future,  I  think  I  am  warranted  in  saying  that  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  young  men  to  succeed  in  life  and  make  comfortable  fortunes 
are  fully  tenfold  greater  than  they  were  twenty-five  years  ago.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  very  much  more  is  required.  A  young 
man  of  mediocre  talents,  who  has  neglected  to  prepare  himself  properly 
for  the  great  struggle  of  life,  has  little  chance  of  success.  He  is  handi¬ 
capped  at  the  very  start,  and  cannot  expect  to  win.  Thoroughness  of 
preparation  is  the  important  thing  to  be  remembered  by  the  youth  of 
the  land. 
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The  one  thing  we  have  to  fear  is  the  tendency  to  extravagance,  which 
is  apparent  among  all  classes.  The  entire  European  world,  noting  this 
fact,  regards  with  great  apprehension  the  future  of  our  country,  and  ex¬ 
presses  doubt  as  to  a  continuation  of  its  prosperity  on  the  present  basis. 
The  study  of  the  economic  conditions  that  have  prevailed  abroad  for  the 
past  hundred  years  leads  to  this  conclusion.  If  our  young  men  and 
women  will  curb  their  extravagant  tastes  in  dress,  in  amusements,  and 
ways  of  living,  there  is  no  question  in  my  mind  as  to  the  future  prosper¬ 
ity  of  the  nation,  and  the  happiness  of  the  people. 
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ver  night,  almost,  the  United  States  has  grown  into  a 
great  exporting  nation.  Merchants  and  manufac¬ 
turers  who,  all  their  lives,  have  been  busy  fighting 
for  the  home  markets,  with  no  thought  beyond,  suddenly 
find  themselves  thrust  into  the  world  where  eager  pur¬ 
chasers  are  clamoring  for  their  wares.  In  the  space  of 
six  years,  our  exports  have  grown  from  $824,000,000  to 
$1,477,000,000,  an  increase  of  over  $650,000,000.  Nothing 
so  amazing  has  ever  been  recorded  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  The  mere  increase,  almost  approximates  the  total 
exports  of  France,  a  country  that,  not  so  many  years  ago, 
led  the  United  States  as  an  exporting  nation.  The  in¬ 
crease  in  our  exports  represents  a  gain  of  over  seventy- 
five  per  cent.,  in  six  years.  That  this  increase  is  to  continue  in  an  even 
greater  ratio,  is  shown  by  the  Treasury  reports  of  our  exports  so  far  this 
year  (1901).  For  May,  we  showed  an  increase  of  $1 1,000,000  over  the  rec¬ 
ord  of  May,  1900,  and  an  increase  of  $21,000,000  over  the  record  of  May, 
1899.  The  total  exports  for  the  month  of  May  amounted  to  $124,589,029. 
May  is  by  no  means  our  best  exporting  month,  but  the  total  of  that 
month  this  year,  is  almost  as  great  as  was  the  total  of  a  whole  year’s 
exports  fifty  years  ago.  Figures  such  as  these  speak  more  strongly  than 
words,  of  the  enormous  progress  we  have  made  in  our  dealing  with  the 
outside  world.  Literally,  we  are  crowding  every  field  abroad.  As  one 
English  paper  said  recently:  <(  To-day  it  is  literally  true  that  they  (the 
\mericans)  are  selling  American  cotton  in  Manchester,  pig  iron  in 
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Lancashire,  tin  plate  in  Cardiff,  and  steel  in  Sheffield.  It  only  remains 
for  them  to  take  American  coal  to  Newcastle. w 

With  few  exceptions,  Americans,  in  the  past,  have  not  actively  sought 
foreign  markets.  What  has  come  to  them  was  obtained  largely  without 
solicitation.  The  enormous  increase  in  exports  is  due,  not  to  a  sys¬ 
tematic  effort  to  sell  goods,  but  to  the  excellence  of  the  goods  produced 
by  the  perfected  American  machinery.  It  has  been  found  that  we  can 
produce  goods  of  a  better  quality  at  a  lower  price  than  any  other  nation. 
This  holds  good  of  staple  articles  that  can  be  reproduced  again  and  again 
in  the  same  pattern.  In  these  lines,  where  special  and  changeable  de¬ 
signs  are  demanded,  the  American  has  had  no  share,  nor  can  he  hope  to 
obtain  a  share.  Goods  of  that  description  are  produced  principally 
through  hand-labor,  and  our  labor  is  too  expensive  to  compete  in  that 
field.  We  are  strong  where  our  workmen  act,  not  as  direct  producers, 
but  as  supervisors  of  improved  machinery.  Concerns  making  special 
articles  susceptible  of  such  reproduction,  have  only  been  required  in  the 
past  to  persistently  send  samples  of  their  wares  to  the  foreign  markets, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  considerable  trade  without  much  effort  or  serious 
competition.  Now,  however,  we  may  look  for  active  competition  from 
two  directions.  There  will  be  a  general  rush  on  the  part  of  all  American 
producers,  for  a  share  in  this  very  desirable  foreign  business,  and  the 
European  manufacturer,  seeing  his  market  slipping  away  from  him  be¬ 
cause  of  the  advanced  methods  in  machinery  of  the  American,  will  seek 
to  copy  these  methods  and  this  machinery.  The  foreigner’s  success  in 
this  direction,  has  been  indifferent,  but  he  is  sending  his  young  men 
to  us  to  observe  our  ways  and  copy  our  methods,  and  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that,  in  a  few  years,  he  will  have  put  himselt  fairly  abreast  of 
the  times,  and  will  give  us,  if  we  are  not  careful,  a  hard  fight  to  hold  the 
markets  which  are  now  fairly  tumbling  into  our  lap. 

It  is  essential,  therefore,  that  the  American  manufacturer  and  mer¬ 
chant  should  not  be  content  with  merely  filling  the  orders  that  come  in, 
but  that  he  should  cultivate  and  enlarge  the  opportunities  that  are  now 
his.  Once  he  is  fairly  established,  he  may  be  reasonably  sure  of  holding 
his  trade,  for  the  foreign  consumer  is  conservative,  and  strong  induce¬ 
ments  must  be  offered  him,  to  induce  a  change  of  base,  once  he  has 
formed  the  habit  of  buying  in  certain  quarters.  But  this  habit  has  to  be 
formed,  and,  aggressive  as  the  American  is,  he  has  heretofore  not  done 
much  in  that  direction  The  methods  to  be  employed  to  secure  trade 
abroad  are  very  much  the  same  as  those  that  must  be  employed  in  se¬ 
curing  domestic  trade  The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  study  the  market 
carefully.  This  can  be  done  best  by  sending  a  thoroughly  equipped  rep¬ 
resentative  into  the  field.  It  is  not  always  enough  that  the  goods  to  be 
sold  are  better  and  cheaper  than  the  goods  sold  by  other  manufacturers. 
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The  foreigner  is  not  accustomed  to  our  rush  methods,  and  is  not  always 
susceptible  when  they  are  applied.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  study 
his  idiosyncrasies  and  cater  to  them. 

For  example,  in  South  America  the  American  salesman  is  almost  in¬ 
variably  beaten  by  his  German  competitor;  not  because  the  German’s 
goods  are  any  better  —  often  they  are  not  so  good  —  but  because  the  Ger¬ 
man  lends  himself  to  the  peculiar  customs  of  the  country.  The  South 
Americans  are  a  fine,  hospitable  race,  generous  and  considerate,  and,  with 
fair  treatment,  they  are  easily  won.  Unfortunately,  the  average  American 
makes  the  mistake  of  underestimating  their  ability  and  genius.  He  does 
not  understand  their  character,  and,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  runs  afoul  of 
what  he  considers  their  peculiarities.  He  fails  to  understand  that  these 
peculiarities  are  only  peculiarities  in  his  eyes,  and  that  it  is  his  part 
to  recognize  this  and  conform  to  them.  The  ordinary  American  under¬ 
stands  only  the  American  method  of  selling  goods.  He  wants  to  go 
into  a  town,  arrange  his  samples,  show  his  wares,  take  orders,  and  de¬ 
part.  That  sort  of  thing  will  not  work  in  our  foreign  trade.  Whether 
it  is  in  South  America,  Europe,  or  the  Orient,  the  salesman  will  find 
that  he  must  adopt  different  methods.  He  must  first  get  in  touch  with 
the  people  whom  he  wants  as  customers. 

When  a  salesman  enters  a  foreign  town,  he  must  make  it  his  duty  to 
call  on  all  the  leading  merchants  without  mentioning  trade.  Social  rela¬ 
tions  should  be  established,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  courtesies  ex¬ 
changed.  It  is  well  to  keep  business  in  the  background,  for  a  while. 
The  result  of  this  will  be,  that  the  merchant,  of  his  own  accord,  will 
request  that  the  samples  carried  by  the  traveler  be  shown,  and,  on  this 
basis,  trade  may  be  established.  Of  course  this  system  should  not  be 
adopted  universally.  Each  country,  whether  in  South  America,  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  Asia,  or  Africa,  has  its  peculiar  characteristics,  and  the  thing  to  do 
is  to  study  these  characteristics.  It  is  idle  to  expect  that  a  man  whom 
you  want  as  a  customer  will  mold  himself  to  your  ideas;  instead,  you 
must  mold  yourself  to  his.  The  wise  business  man  is  quick  to  under¬ 
stand  this. 

Another  thing  of  great  importance  is  the  packing  and  preparation  of 
goods.  With  the  average  American,  the  package  is  of  little  importance. 
What  is  wanted  are  the  goods  inside.  With  the  foreigner,  in  many 
cases,  the  wrapper  is  almost  as  important  as  the  contents. 

Too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  laid  on  this  question  of  packing.  In 
the  future,  the  foreigner  maybe  relied  on  to  recognize  the  superiority  of 
American  goods,  regardless  of  their  envelope.  For  the  present,  how¬ 
ever,  while  we  are  still  engaged  in  building  up  our  reputation  and 
establishing  our  trade  marts,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  we  should 
conform  to  the  demands  of  foreign  buyers,  by  furnishing  goods  prepared 
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in  the  way  that  they  have  been  accustomed  to  receive  them  for  years, — 
in  many  cases,  for  centuries.  It  is  a  singular  thing  mat,  whereas,  in 
shop  trade,  America  has  long  led  the  world  in  the  way  of  wrapping, 
little  or  no  attention,  comparatively,  has  been  paid,  until  recently,  to  this 
branch  of  the  business  by  manufacturers  and  wholesalers. 

In  the  retail  shops  of  England,  France,  and  Germany,  as  well  as  in 
the  South  American  and  Oriental  countries,  goods  are  delivered  to  buyers 
without  any  attention  to  the  wrapping.  Old  newspapers  are  considered 
good  enough  for  such  a  purpose,  where  there  is  any  wrapping  at  all.  In 
many  of  the  countries,  goods  are  delivered  across  the  counter  without 
any  wrapping.  Such  an  elaborate  system  of  parcel  wrapping  as  prevails 
in  our  retail  stores  here,  large  and  small,  is  unknown.  On  the  other 
hand,  foreign  merchants  have  been  accustomed,  for  many  generations, 
to  receive  their  goods  from  the  manufacturers  in  the  most  compact  and 
portable  shape.  Out  of  this  has  grown  a  habit  of  demanding  goods  that 
need  little  or  no  wrapping,  after  they  are  put  on  the  shelves  for  sale  in 
the  retail  establishments.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  American  firms  that  want 
to  share  in  this  trade,  to  study  this  question  with  great  care,  and  to  adapt 
themselves,  as  much  as  possible,  to  the  custom  in  this  regard.  Of  course, 
there  are  some  cases  where  the  American  cannot,  profitably,  follow  these 
demands.  In  such  cases,  he  has  little  chance  for  competition;  and,  on 
the  whole,  it  is  well,  perhaps,  for  him,  if  he  does  not  try  to  enter  these 
fields,  which  may  well  be  left  to  the  English  and  Germans,  who,  like 
ourselves,  do  not  depend  upon  the  duplication  of  machine-made  goods, 
but  rather  upon  the  cheapness  of  their  labor  in  producing  just  what  is 
wanted  in  various  shapes  and  sizes. 

Nothing  else  has  helped  more  to  stimulate  our  foreign  trade  than  the 
excellent  work  of  our  consuls.  In  theory,  our  consular  system  is  the  poor¬ 
est  of  any  of  the  great  nations;  in  practice,  it  is  the  best.  Every  time  a 
new  president  is  elected,  there  is,  practically,  a  complete  change  in  every 
important  consulate.  This  means  that,  just  when  a  man  is  thoroughly 
mastering  the  field  in  which  he  is  operating,  he  is  recalled,  to  make  way 
for  a  new  appointee.  In  the  nature  of  things,  one  would  suppose  that  this 
continual  changing  would  demoralize  the  consular  service,  and  render  it 
useless  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  established.  A  man  entering  the 
United  States  consular  service  has  no  future,  no  career,  the  situation  en¬ 
tirely  differing,  in  this  regard,  from  that  existing  in  the  services  estab¬ 
lished  by  England,  Germany,  France,  and  other  countries.  Yet,  in  spite 
of  this  handicap,  so  great  is  the  superiority  of  the  average  American,  that 
it  is  conceded,  abroad,  that  we  get  better  and  more  important  service  out 
of  our  consuls  than  does  any  other  country.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  American,  in  every  rank  of  life,  is  a  keen,  shrewd  observer,  and  a 
«  hustler.  *  The  foreign  consul  is  content  to  sit  at  his  post  and  do  as  his 
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predecessors  have  done.  The  American  is  instinct  with  a  desire  for  new 
and  improved  methods,  and  the  man  appointed  to  a  consular  post  plunges 
into  his  work  at  once,  determined  to  make  a  record.  How  much  more 
might  we  get  out  of  our  consuls,  if  the  hustling,  observing  spirit  was 
further  stimulated  by  an  assurance  of  permanency  as  a  reward  for  good 
work,  and  a  chance  of  promotion !  That  there  would  be  a  great  im¬ 
provement  is  easily  conceivable.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  Con¬ 
gress  will  enact  measures  along  this  line,  by  which  the  efficiency  and  the 
value  of  the  consular  service  will  be  greatly  enhanced. 

The  foreigners  are  beginning  to  appreciate  the  value  of  our  consular 
methods.  This  is  shown  by  the  numerous  foreign  newspapers  that  are 
urging  their  governments  to  copy  the  better  features  of  our  plan. 
Speaking  of  the  methods  of  American  consuls,  one  of  the  papers 
says : — 

<(  Every  shipment  of  goods  to  a  United  States  port  must  pass  through 
the  hands  of  the.  American  consul,  vice-consul,  or  consular  agent  for  the 
district  from  which  the  goods  are  sent,  and  the  amount,  .value,  place  of 
origin,  market  price  ruling  in  the  country  of  production,  the  method  of  pro¬ 
duction,  and  similar  data,  are  carefully  noted.  In  virtue  of  this  system, 
the  United  States  obtains  valuable  information,  which  is  used  to  the  best 
advantage  at  home,  and,  naturally,  is  of  great  assistance  to  American  ex¬ 
porters,  who  know  exactly  what  is  wanted  abroad,  and  where  it  is  wanted, 
and,  consequently,  have  not  to  work  blindly  or  to  pay  dearly  for  the  les¬ 
sons  of  experience.  Still  more  important  is  the  fact  that  the  Americans 
obtain  all  this  information  practically  gratis,  since  the  foreign  producer  or 
shipper  not  only  is  obliged  to  supply  the  above  data,  but  has  to  pay  more 
or  less  heavy  fees  for  the  consular  signature,  which  alone  is  taken  in  proof 
that  these  formalities  have  been  fulfilled. ® 

Another  factor  that  may  be  relied  on  to  enlarge  our  trade  abroad, 
is  the  tendency  that  is  showing  itself  in  the  way  of  restoring  our  suprem¬ 
acy  as  a  nation  of  ship  owners.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  trade  follows 
the  flag.  While,  in  our  own  case,  it  is  shown  that  the  establishment  of 
foreign  trade  does  not  depend  necessarily  upon  carrying  goods  in  our  own 
bottoms,  still  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  flag  helps  materially.  Eng¬ 
land  owes  much  of  her  world-wide  commerce  to  the  fact  that  her  flag 
flies  in  every  port.  If  we  can  do  what  we  have  done  without  this  stimu¬ 
lus,  with  it,  our  progress  will  be  rapidly  increased.  Everything  that 
encourages  American  shipping  is  to  be  carefully  fostered  by  those  mer¬ 
chants  and  manufacturers  who  seek  to  have  a  share  in  our  commercial 
expansion.  From  this  standpoint  alone,  the  measure  that  has  been  dis¬ 
cussed  for  stimulating  American  shipping,  the  ship  subsidy,  is  a  good 
business  proposition.  Viewed,  too,  from  another  standpoint,  it  is  a 
measure  that  should  command  general  support.  To-day,  we  are  paying 
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hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to  foreign  ship  owners  for  carrying  our 
products  to  the  markets  of  the  world.  This  money  should  be  kept  at 
home.  Instead  of  enriching  foreigners  with  our  freights,  we  ought  to 
do  our  own  carrying,  and  keep  the  money  in  this  country.  Such  a  course 
would  add  materially  to  our  prosperity.  The  vast  sums  we  are  now  pay¬ 
ing  out  to  foreign  carriers  is  a  tremendous  drain. 

There  is  one  point  to  be  rigorously  observed  by  every  house  that 
wants  to  send  its  goods  abroad.  The  foreign  trade  is  not  worth  culti¬ 
vating  unless  it  is  to  be  a  permanent  trade.  It  is  too  expensive  a  propo¬ 
sition  for  a  mere  temporary  outlet.  Therefore,  the  man  or  the  concern 
desiring  to  go  into  this  market  should  see  to  it,  first  of  all,  that,  once  in 
the  field,  he  has  every  prospect  of  remaining  there.  The  main  consid¬ 
eration  is  to  supply  a  standard  quality  of  goods.  Strict  honesty  is  abso¬ 
lutely  essential.  Everything  sold  must  be  exactly  as  represented.  To 
send  high-grade  goods  at  the  beginning,  and  then  to  let  the  quality  drop, 
is  worse  than  folly.  It  is  a  good  form  of  business  suicide.  Whatever 
else  he  may  be,  the  foreign  buyer  is  generally  a  shrewd  judge  of  values, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  deceive  him  more  than  once.  True,  there  is  a 
considerable  market,  especially  in  South  America,  for  adulterated  goods 
of  a  certain  form,  but  this  market  is  not  worth  cultivating.  It  is  con- 

o 

trolled  at  present  by  the  English,  and  we  may  well  rest  content  to 
let  them  have  this  control.  It  is  a  question  merely  of  time  when  the 
people  who  are  now  buying  these  goods  will  awake  to  the  fact  that  they 
are  not  receiving  value  for  their  money,  and  then  the  reaction  is  bound 
to  do  great  damage.  So  far,  the  American  manufacturer  has  been  very 
wise  in  not  seeking  to  enter  into  competition  with  the  Englishmen  in  the 
matter  of  selling  adulterated  and  inferior  articles. 

The  Chinese  are  very  clever  buyers,  even  the  poorest  of  them.  They 
demand  cheapness;  but  they  also  demand  quality.  The  result  is  that  in 
that  market  cheap  American  cottons  control,  and  the  flimsy  material  of 
British  manufacture  has  no  chance. 

America  is  thoroughly  awake  to  her  destiny  as  the  great  commercial 
world  power,  and  she  is  preparing  herself  to  live  up  to  this  destiny.  No 
better  indication  of  this  is  to  be  had  than  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  every¬ 
where  we  are  taking  special  means  to  produce  a  class  of  high-grade  mer¬ 
chants.  Within  the  past  few  years,  nearly  every  city  in  the  land  has 
established  special  commercial  classes  in  the  public  schools,  and  many  of 
the  leading  universities  now  have  complete  commercial  courses.  This 
movement  cannot  be  too  much  encouraged.  It  assures  us  of  a  genera¬ 
tion  of  young  men  who  will  be  thoroughly  equipped  to  handle  and  con¬ 
trol  the  trade  of  the  world.  Such  men  are  absolutely  necessary.  In 
conjunction  with  our  advanced  system  of  manufacture,  which  to-day  is 
the  finest  on  earth,  these  young  men  will  make  for  America  a  permanent 
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place  in  the  front  in  the  struggle  for  the  foreign  markets.  It  is- written 
that  we  shall  be  the  world’s  storehouse,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  do  every¬ 
thing  in  our  power  to  equip  the  coming  generation,  in  every  possible 
way,  for  its  great  task. 


TRAINING  YOUNG  MEN  FOR  BUSINESS 

By  C.  C.  GAINES 
President  of  the  Eastman  Business  College 


In  these  early  years  of  the  twentieth  century,  the  para¬ 
mount  interest  is  business.  The  enormous  aggrega¬ 
tions  of  capital  engaged  in  trade  and  commerce,  in 
manufacturing  and  transportation,  have  given  a  new 
meaning  to  the  word  The  business  men  of  the  day  are 
the  rulers  of  the  world.  The  men  whose  names  are  on 
all  tongues,  and  in  whose  deeds  all  continents  are  con¬ 
cerned,  are  the  men  of  millions.  To  the  average  young 
man,  the  names  most  familiar  are  those  of  John  D.  Rocke¬ 
feller,  Andrew  Carnegie,  John  Wanamaker,  Marshall 
Field,  and  others,  once  poor  boys,  but  now  prominent 
through  great  achievements  in  business. 

Are  leaders  like  these  produced  by  training  ?  If  so, 
what  is  the  process  ?  Is  it  possible  to  discover  the  formula,  to  enunciate 
the  set  of  rules,  by  which  genius  in  business  is  developed  ?  I  fear  not. 
Preeminent  men  are  blessed  with  exceptional  gifts.  They  arise  out  of 
that  mysterious  combination  of  innate  faculty,  force,  and  opportunity 
which  are  always  coefficient  in  the  making  of  a  great  man. 

But  the  problem  before  us  does  not  concern  genius.  It  is  what  to  do 
for  the  average  American  boy, —  the  boy  who  in  the  near  future  will 
begin  life;  whose  <(  economic  activity  n  will  be  business,  and  who  would 
seek  through  training  to  become  an  able  man  of  affairs.  I  want  what  I 
may  say  to  help  this  boy  to  become  a  better  man;  to  enable  him  to  render 
better  service,  and  to  inspire  him  to  a  higher  view  of  the  vocation  to 
which  he  is  called.  I  shall  confine  myself  to  his  character,  his  habits, 
his  qualifications,  and  his  opportunity.  The  most  important  part  of 
training  is  man-building,  the  greatest  work  in  the  world.  The  bed-rock 
on  which  to  build  the  business  man  is  character. 

What  is  character?  It  is  the  work  of  many  unseen  influences; 
heredity  is  its  seed,  environment  its  soil,  and  will  force  its  secret. 
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Character  grows.  It  does  not  spring,  like  Minerva,  full-panoplied;  no, 
not  even  in  those  who  are  born  again;  but  «  day  by  day,  here  a  little, 
there  a  little,  grows  and  strengthens  for  good  or  bad.”  Good  intentions 
and  good  principles  may  both  be  unheeded,  and  go  to  atrophy  and  decay; 
or  they  may  grow  into  that  superb  discretion  which  gives  masterly  control 
of  all  wrong  impulses,  that  splendid  moral  potency  which  neither  temp¬ 
tation  can  weaken,  nor  disaster  destroy. 

Disraeli  remarks:  <(  The  youth  who  does  not  look  up  will  look 
down,  and  the  spirit  which  does  not  soar  is  destined  to  grovel. ”  The 
future  holds  blessings  for  the  young  man  who  goes  into  business  with  the 
ambition  to  deserve  the  respect  and  esteem  of  the  wise  and  good ;  who 
appreciates  the  value  of  loyalty,  purity,  honesty,  and  truth  —  the  un¬ 
stained  shield.  But  the  boy  who  believes  that  success  depends  on  sharp¬ 
ness  and  chicanery;  that  the  ability  to  get  the  best  of  the  bargain,  no 
matter  by  what  deception  and  meanness,  is  business  —  is  sure,  sooner  or 
later,  to  discover  that  he  is  the  victim  of  his  own  treachery.  All  expe¬ 
rience  goes  to  show  that  no  enduring  success  in  business  can  be  achieved 
through  dishonesty ;  and  that  no  matter  what  the  talents  and  energies, 
no  matter  how  liberal,  polished,  and  profound  the  education, —  these  are 
of  little  value  unless  accompanied  by  personal  integrity. 

May  character  be  inculcated  ?  Not  in  perfection,  perhaps;  yet,  with 
proper  training,  everything  is  in  favor  of  giving  the  average  young  man 
good  character.  But  his  heart  must  be  educated  not  less  than  his  head. 
If  as  much  attention  is  not  given  to  his  conscience  as  to  his  mind,  the 
knowledge  we  may  give  him,  no  matter  what  the  branches  of  study,  will 
be  just  as  apt  to  polish  a  cunning  scoundrel  as  to  perfect  a  Christian 
gentleman. 

To  this  end  we  want  better  schools,  rather  than  more  schools,  and 
higher  instruction,  rather  than  the  higher  education.  Above  all,  we 
want  better  training,  more  knowledge  of  the  moral  law,  more  restraint 
by  and  obedience  to  parents,  more  self-control,  more  (<  thorough  discipline, 
early  begun,  and  never  relaxed,  on  the  great  doctrine  of  will-force  as  the 
secret  of  character. ”  God  gives  the  opportunity;  man’s  free-will  makes 
the  choice.  It  was  Solomon  who  prayed:  “Give,  therefore,  thy  servant 
an  understanding  heart,  that  I  may  discern  between  good  and  bad.” 
Every  day  of  his  life,  again  and  again,  man  must  decide  between  true 
good  and  what  is  “only  evil  continually.”  This  conflict  he  must  face  in 
every  environment, —  domestic,  social,  political,  business.  M  ith  persist¬ 
ency  of  purpose,  with  patient  and  skilful  labor,  he  must  pluck  out  the 
.weeds,  and  plant  good  seed,  or  nettles  and  thistles  will  take  root  and 
grow,  to  bring  thorns  for  his  feet  and  stings  for  his  hands. 

It  is  for  you  to  determine  what  your  habits  shall  be;  whether  you 
shall  rise  when  the  time  comes  for  leaving  your  bed;  whether  you  shall 
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be  promptly  in  place  at  meals;  whether  you  shall  eat  only  wholesome 
food;  whether  you  shall  study,  or  hate  your  books;  whether  you  shall 
get  an  education,  and  be  known  as  a  cultured  gentleman;  whether  you 
shall  be  polite  and  appreciative  or  the  opposite ;  whether  you  shall  work 
with  energy  and  enthusiasm,  “with  a  will,®  or  be  lazy;  whether  you 
shall  read  the  best  books,  or  those  which  corrupt  good  taste;  whether 
you  shall  select  good  companions  and  elevating  associations,  or  those 
which  are  degrading ;  whether  you  shall  speak  kindly,  truly,  distinctly, 
correctly, —  or  roughly,  profanely,  and  with  foul  words;  whether  you 
shall  spend  your  leisure  in  exercise,  reading,  wholesome  amusement, 
and  recreation,  or  in  loafing  around  the  street  corners  and  saloons,  in 
card  playing  and  telling  filthy  stories;  whether  you  shall  pay  cash,  or 
run  in  debt;  whether  you  shall  keep  good  hours,  and  preserve  your 
physical  health  and  vigor,  or  waste  your  energies  in  late  hours  and 
dissipation;  whether  you  shall  meet  temptation,  and  master  it;  whether 
you  shall  smoke  a  cigarette,  or  never  touch  tobacco;  whether  you  shall 
shun  intemperance,  as  you  would  a  contagious  disease,  or  take  the  first 
drink ;  whether  you  shall  purify  your  thoughts,  or  have  a  mind  full  of 
evil  imaginings,  unclean  sights,  and  lascivious  pictures;  whether  you 
shall  be  brave  enough  to  set  a  good  example,  and  to  refuse  to  follow  a 
bad  example;  whether  you  shall  support  the  right,  and  be  an  aggressive 
force  for  good,  or  throw  away  your  manhood  and  make  your  life  worse 
than  a  failure.  You  maybe  what  you  will;  what  is  good,  or  what  is 
bad.  But  be  careful.  Your  reputation,  your  position  socially,  your 
standing  and  success  as  a  business  man,  your  health  of  mind  and  body, 
your  happiness,  your  character,  your  destiny — will  all  be  determined 
finally  and  forever  by  the  habits  you  are  now  forming,  of  thought,  of 
speech,  of  action. 

“If  I  were  a  boy,®  says  Bishop  Vincent,  “I  should  want  father  and 
mother,  older  brother  and  sister,  pastor  and  teacher,  neighbor  and  best 
friend,  books  and  periodicals,  to  say  and  resay,  and  to  say  it  over  again, 
as  birds  sing  their  songs,  and  as  waves  roll  on  the  worn  beach:  (  You 
are  not  a  thing, —  a  stick,  a  stone,  a  lump  of  clay  or  putty, — but  a  person, 
—  a  power,  a  creator;  not  so  much  an  effect  as  a  cause;  not  to  be  led  by  a 
whim,  but  to  be  ruled  by  a  will.*  Classes  for  spelling  and  word  learning, 
for  reading  and  writing,  for  handling  figures  and  drawing  geometrical 
lines,  are  good,  but  the  best  class  to  be  earliest  organized  and  longest 
sustained,  the  class  in  which  a  two-year-old  should  be  an  advanced 
pupil,  the  class  that  never  graduates, —  is  the  class  in  which  a  boy  is 
trained  to  say:  ( I  ought,  I  can,  I  will;  and  what  I  am,  in  the  long  run, 
in  the  final  outcome,  I  am  to  make  myself.*  ® 

The  primary  training  prescribed  for  all  young  people  should  never 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  it  is  impossible,  whatever  the  individual  func- 
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tion  in  life,  for  them  to  escape  business  relations.  Man  living  in  a  state 
of  society  is,  by  nature,  a  commercial  being,  a  creature  of  exchanges. 
He  cannot  get  without  giving.  His  duty  is  not  to  himself  alone,  but  to 
neighbors,  to  country,  to-  God.  He  should  be  able,  not  only  to  under¬ 
stand,  but  to  discharge  acceptably,  the  duties  arising  out  of  these  several 
relations;  and  for  his  own  comfort,  if  from  no  higher  motive,  he  should 
be  given  such  a  course  of  instruction  and  practice  as  will  fit  him  for 
the  proper  conduct  of  his  own  affairs. 

I  conceive  that  the  training  of  all  children,  to  a  certain  point,  should 
be  uniform.  I  would  measure  that  training  by  this  standard;  what  is  it 
the  boy  most  needs  to  be  and  to  know,  in  order  that  he  may  act  with  dis¬ 
cretion  and  wisdom  in  meeting  his  various  responsibilities  as  a  man  ? 
The  first  essential  of  education  is  to  know  something;  the  second,  to 
know  the  most  of  that  which  one  most  needs  to  know. 

How  to  work  is  the  thing  the  boy  most  needs  to  know  who  has  his 
way  to  make  in  the  business  world.  <(  Labor  omnia  vincit ,  ”  and  no  busi¬ 
ness  man  may  expect  to  conquer  without  it.  In  my  twenty  years’  ex¬ 
perience  as  principal  of  a  business  school,  I  have  found  only  those 
young  men  impossible  —  I  may  even  say  hopeless  —  who  could  not  be 
induced  to  work.  The  business  men  who  succeed  do  so  by  unceasing 
application.  Ask  any  man  the  secret,  no  matter  in  what  activity,  and 
he  will  answer:  <(  It  is  toil,  grit,  endurance;  not  simply  ambition,  but 
sustained  ambition;  not  only  aspiration,  but  perspiration.”  (<  When¬ 
ever  I  hear  a  young  man  praised  as  giving  unusual  promise,  as  a  man  of 
genius,”  says  Ruskin,  (<  I  always  ask  just  one  question,  Does  he  work  ?” 
Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale  once  told  me  that  his  father  was  so  bent  on 
teaching  his  children  to  employ  their  leisure  profitably,  that  he  made  it 
a  rule  to  arrange  every  day  some  useful  work  to  occupy  part  of  their 
time. 

Of  hardly  less  significance  is  concentration,  or  patient  industry — the 
power  of  drudging,  hour  after  hour,  and  day  after  day,  until  the  work 
in  hand,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  done.  Be  it  sweeping  the  store,  or  ex¬ 
tending  and  adding  columns  of  figures,  or  planning  the  season’s  pur¬ 
chases,  or  writing  advertisements,  or  selling  goods, —  handwork  or 
headwork,  —  the  business  man  must  be  so  trained  that  he  is  able  and 
willing  to  do  it,  if  need  be.  The  successful  man  not  only  thinks;  he 
acts.  He  does  things.  His  secret  is  in  his  plans,  it  is  true;  but  it  is 
hardly  less  in  the  promptness  and'efficiency  with  which  he  executes  them. 

Ability,  or  the  power  of  doing  well  the  thing  to  be  done,  comes  next. 
The  successful  manager  must  take  pride  in  his  work,  and  be  clearly  mas¬ 
ter  of  every  detail,  small  and  great.  The  most  satisfactory  means  of 
acquiring  this  mastery  is  by  actual  experience.  To  this  end,  the  mer¬ 
chant  should  have  early  contact  with  the  business  he  is  to  follow;  the 
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younger  he  begins  to  trade,  the  more  likely  he  is  to  love  it.  No  man 
may  expect  to  prosper  who  does  not  have  a  taste  for  his  business,  a  gen¬ 
uine  appetite  for  its  most  commonplace  transactions.  If  these  seem  to 
him  arduous,  unpleasant  or  trifling,  he  had  better  devote  his  energies  to 
some  other  vocation.  One  cannot  succeed  eminently  in  what  one  de¬ 
spises.  The  late  A.  T.  Stewart  never  lost  his  eagerness  for  his  business, 
and  is  said  to  have  taken  as  much  pains,  and  as  evident  pleasure,  in  wait¬ 
ing  on  a  customer  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life  as  when  he  began 
business.  It  should  be  added  that  his  customers  were  never  better 
pleased  than  when  he  served  them,  whether  they  knew  who  he  was  or  not. 

I  have  thus  far  said  little  of  what  training  should  be  given  at  school. 
The  business  man  should  have  the  best  education  the  time  and  means  at 
his  disposal  make  possible,  but  should  never  be  permitted  to  lose  sight 
of  the  calling  to  which  he  is  to  be  devoted.  The  contact-experience, 
suggested  above,  should  not  be  permitted  to  take  the  boy  from  school, 
but  should  be  given  on  Saturdays  and  during  vacations,  in  the  time  not 
required  for  study. 

The  merchant  of  fifty  years  ago  believed  that  business  could  not  be 
learned  by  educational  processes.  So  the  school  which  proposed  to  teach 
business  was  looked  upon  with  suspicion.  It  advertised  to  do  the  im¬ 
possible.  The  tricks  of  trade  had  to  be  taught  in  the  shop  or  in  the 
counting-room,  under  a  system  of  apprenticeship.  The  merchant  re¬ 
ceived  the  boy  into  his  family,  and  made  him  the  trusted  companion  of 
his  life  and  labors.  It  was  the  same  in  that  day  in  all  trades.  But  con¬ 
ditions  are  changed.  The  volume  of  business  now  transacted,  and  the 
methods  in  vogue  in  offices,  stores,  and  factories  make  it  impossible  for 
the  business  man  of  to-day  to  afford  time  for  the  general  training  of  his 
clerks  and  assistants.  The  shop  is  the  place  where  training  must  be  used 
rather  than  sought.  Thus,  in  many  occupations,  it  has  become  necessary 
to  substitute  practical  training  in  the  schools  for  the  teaching  formerly 
given  through  experience. 

Until  very  recently  our  general  scheme  of  education  in  America,  ex¬ 
cept  in  proprietary  business  schools,  made  no  provision  for  specialization 
in  this  direction.  The  same  condition  prevailed  in  England.  On  the 
Continent,  especially  in  Germany,  Austria,  and  France,  public  attention 
has  for  many  years  been  wisely  drawn  to  the  importance  of  commercial 
education,  and  courses  of  instruction,  admirably  systematized,  have  been 
arranged  for  their  higher  schools.  In  the  present  keen  struggle  for 
trade,  place,  and  position,  the  work  done  by  these  schools  has  so  clearly 
demonstrated  its  advantages  to  the  commerce  of  the  country,  and  to 
the  students  themselves,  that  educators,  both  in  England  and  America, 
have  been  induced  to  provide  adequate  systems  of  training  for  pupils  of 
all  ages;  for  those  who  would  begin  as  office  boys  and  clerks  at  from 
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fourteen  to  sixteen,  and  for  college  and  university  men  of  from  twenty 
to  twenty-five,  who  wish  to  be  prepared  for  higher  functions  than  merely 
clerical  service  or  trading  behind  the  counter  generally  entails. 

In  this  great  work  the  American  business  college  has  been  the  pio¬ 
neer.  The  training  given  in  these  schools  has,  indeed,  been  narrow,  but 
it  has  also  been  thorough  and  practical.  With  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the 
youth  of  this  country,  girls  and  boys,  the  question  is  not  so  much  how 
to  live,  as  how  to  make  an  honest  living.  The  commercial  schools  solve 
this  problem  by  affording  the  shortest  road  to  business  employments. 

A  few  of  the  schools  give  excellent  courses  of  public  lectures  by 
men  of  note,  a  sort  of  chair  of  entertainment  and  inspiration.  The  aim 
is  to  give  the  qualifications  sought  by  business  men  in  an  assistant  prop¬ 
erly  equipped.  These  are  really  accomplishments,  and  not  scholarly 
attainments,  and,  for  this  reason,  I  fear,  they  have  received  too  little  at¬ 
tention  at  the  hands  of  educators  who  rather  despise  what  they  conceive 
to  be  utilitarian. 

But  the  present  generation  is  persuaded  that  ability  is  of  not  less  im¬ 
portance  than  erudition.  Gradually,  the  world  is  learning  the  necessity 
for  skilled,  trained  work  in  everything  from  the  lowest  to  the  most  intel¬ 
lectual  vocations.  The  business  school  owes  its  existence  to  this  fact, 
and  will  continue  to  occupy  itself  largely,  if  not  exclusively,  with  utili¬ 
tarian  purposes.  It  believes  in  holding  definitely  to  its  training,  and  in 
drilling  incessantly  toward  the  realization  of  practical  results.  Its  work 
is  not  as  well  done  by  any  other  type  of  school,  high  or  low.  That  the 
accomplishments  it  imparts  are  of  prime  necessity  to  good  clerical  effi¬ 
ciency  the  business  men  themselves  bear  witness.  Mr.  Robert  Ogden, 
manager  of  Wanamaker’s  New  York  store,  said  in  a  recent  address  to 
teachers  that  through  errors  from  bad  writing,  alone,  their  business  was 
losing  more  than  twenty  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

In  appreciation  of  the  value  of  this  work,  the  University  of  New 
York,  through  its  Board  of  Regents,  extended  recognition  to  the  more 
worthy  proprietary  business  schools  of  this  state  about  five  years  ago, 
by  offering  to  register  such  as  were  found  on  inspection  to  maintain  sat¬ 
isfactory  standards,  and  to  have  facilities  for  preparing  students  to  take 
examinations  for  state  certificates  and  diplomas.  The  movement  has 
not  accomplished  all  that  was  hoped  for  it,  except  in  the  direction  of 
awakening  interest.  It  will  finally  result  in  elevating  the  standards  of 
the  commercial  schools  all  over  the  United  States,  and  in  establishing  in 
other  schools  professional  training  for  our  great  captains  of  commerce. 
Already,  Commercial  High  Schools  are  being  organized  in  all  our  chief 
cities;  and  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York  has  established  a 
School  of  Commerce,  Accounts,  and  Finance,  in  which  to  give  more 
extensive  advantages  to  public  accountants  and  business  men  generally. 
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Similar  schools  have  also  been  opened  in  the  Universities  of  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  Chicago,  Wisconsin,  and  California,  and  one  is  being  organized  by 
Columbia.  The  rapid  development  of  business  life  among  us,  and  the 
wide  diffusion  of  wealth,  require  that  our  colleges  and  universities  shall 
afford  the  best  education  for  the  young  business  man  of  the  future,  by 
whom  is  to  be  administered  the  largest  trusts  and  responsibilities  in 
which  private  capital  has  ever  been  employed. 

The  opportunity  is  to  the  young  man  who  will  qualify  himself.  Said 
Hamilton  W.  Mabie  in  an  address  to  my  students:  — 

<(  This  is  the  age  of  the  trained  man  and  the  trained  woman.  That  is 
the  thing  I  want  to  write  on  your  hearts.  There  was  a  time  in  this  coun¬ 
try  when  opportunities  were  so  great,  and  there  was  so  much  to  be  done, 
that  any  man  or  any  woman  who  had  a  good  heart  and  a  good  character, 
and  a  strong  arm,  might  achieve  a  certain  degree  of  success.  I  am  not 
saying  that  that  time  is  entirely  passed.  I  hope  it  will  be  long  before  it 
is  entirely  passed.  But  this  I  am  saying  to  you,  that  if  I  were  a  young 
man  or  a  young  woman  going  out  into  the  world  to-day,  I  should  not  dare 
to  go,  unless  I  had  given  myself  every  possible  educational  opportunity: 
unless  I  had  made  myself  absolutely  master  of  the  thing  I  wanted  to  do. 
I  tell  you  to-day  that  the  tragedy  of  modern  life  is  the  tragedy  of  the 
half-educated  man  or  woman;  it  is  the  tragedy  of  the  man  or  woman  who 
wrants  to  do  something  and  cannot  do  anything  well.® 

Our  trade,  both  domestic  and  international,  is  growing  more  complex. 
Its  transactions  are  larger,  but  keener  competition  reduces  the  percent¬ 
age  of  profits,  and  makes  it  necessary  for  the  successful  merchant  to 
know  more  than  he  ever  knew,  if  he  would  not  be  at  a  disadvantage  in 
the  general  struggle.  The  nation  whose  resources  in  agriculture,  in 
mining,  in  manufactures,  in  commerce,  enable  it  to  feed  and  clothe  the 
world,  needs  merchants  of  the  highest  intelligence,  financiers  of  wisdom, 
alert,  inventive,  and  enterprising  organizers. 

Recognizing  this  as  their  opportunity,  all  the  universities  of  the 
country  will,  in  the  near  future,  provide  for  the  higher  scientific  training 
of  our  merchants  and  business  men.  '  Such  training  alone  will  qualify 
young  business  men  to  work  with  the  foresight  and  certainty  which  are 
rendered  necessary  by  our  social  and  commercial  relations.  Already 
these  schools,  in  their  technological  departments,  are  training  men  of 
science  for  our  laboratories,  mines,  electrical  and  railway  plants.  What 
they  have  done  in  this  field  accounts,  in  a  large  measure,  for  the  tremen¬ 
dous  advances  we  have  made  during  the  last  fifty  years  in  all  things 
material.  They  may,  with  equal  promise,  undertake  to  train  the  sons  of 
our  famous  business  men  of  to-day  to  be  worthy  successors  of  their 
sires;  to  give  to  our  business  interests  leaders  fitted  both  to  live  and  to 
make  a  living. 
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Nor  will  the  course  of  study  they  give  be  open  to  the  charge  w  super¬ 
ficial  and  narrow. M  It  will  include  every  branch  of  knowledge  that 
bears  in  any  way  on  the  practical  side  of  a  business  life,  or  that  leads 
to  larger  comprehension  cf  his  duty  as  a  citizen  of  this  great  country. 
Our  future  merchant  will  be  taught,  not  only  arithmetic,  bookkeeping, 
correspondence,  and  other  things  that  make  him  efficient  for  clerical 
service,  but  the  sciences,  natural  and  philosophical;  the  economics, 
political  and  social;  the  principles  of  government  and  institutes  of  law, 
commercial,  statute,  constitutional,  and  international;  besides  English, 
the  modern  foreign  languages,  as  German,  French,  and  Spanish, — all, 
but  especially  the  last,  of  growing  importance  in  the  United  States.  He 
will  also  be  taught  how  to  establish  and  conduct  a  business;  the  uses  of 
credit;  the  rules  of  commercial  and  industrial  action  and  administration; 
the  art  of  public  address;  the  methods  of  financing  and  organizing  cor¬ 
porations;  the  means  of  transportation  and  communication  by  land  and 
water;  as  to  industrial  combinations  of  capital,  labor  unions,  etc.;  the 
duties  of  employers  and  employees;  about  raw  materials,  commercial 
products,  general  cost  and  selling  price,  markets,  tariffs,  and  every  other 
matter  which  goes  to  fully  equip  the  future  leader  in  the  field  in  which 
he  is  to  be  active. 

There  is  a  fine  future  before  the  young  business  man,  if  he  will  only 
fit  himself  to  occupy  his  place.  Already  the  United  States  Senate  is 
referred  to  as  the  millionaires’  club.  A  recent  English  Cabinet  contained 
directors  in  not  less  than  sixty-four  companies.  The  business  man  is 
the  power  behind  the  throne.  He  controls  the  sinews  of  war,  and  the  des¬ 
tinies  of  empires  are  in  his  hands.  He  is  the  modern  Joseph  to  the  Pha¬ 
raohs  of  the  twentieth  century.  He  is  the  king-maker,  if  not  the  king. 


ARE  THE  CHANCES  FOR  YOUNG  MEN  LESS 

TO-DAY? 

OPINIONS  OF  CHARLES  R.  FLINT ,  RUSSELL  SAGE,  GEN.  FRANCIS 
V.  GREENE,  JAMES  B.  DILL ,  AND  OTHERS 

Contemporary  history  is  filled  with  inspiring  stories  of  fortunes  won 
and  fame  achieved  by  men  who  began  life  poor.  Most  of  these 
men  belong  to  a  generation  that  is  passing  away.  In  the  com¬ 
mercial  and  industrial  realm,  conditions  have  greatly  changed  since  they 
struggled  against  poverty  and  hardship.  Great  corporations  known  as 
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trusts,  and  representing  vast  aggregations  of  capital,  have  come  into 
existence  and  already  exercise  a  dominating  influence  in  many  depart¬ 
ments  of  trade  and  manufacture.  There  is  every  indication  that  com¬ 
binations  of  this  sort  will  increase.  The  trend  of  industrial  evolution 
is  certainly  in  that  direction.  Of  vital  interest  is  the  question :  How 
do  these  new  conditions  affect  opportunities  of  young  men  now  begin¬ 
ning  the  battle  of  life  ? 

Answers  to  the  question  here  presented  have  been  obtained  from 
men  who  are  peculiarly  qualified  to  speak  with  authority  on  the  subject, 
because  their  knowledge  has  been  derived  from  practical  experience  and 
observation,  rather  than  from  theoretical  study.  No  one  has  a  closer 
acquaintance  with  business  conditions  as  they  actually  exist  than  has 
Charles  R.  Flint,  one  of  New  York’s  most  conspicuous  captains  of  com¬ 
merce  and  industry.  Mr.  Flint  says:  — 

(<  Highly  developed  organizations,  resulting  in  an  enormous  volume 
of  business,  have  increased  the  necessity  for  intelligence  ;  and,  since  the 
supply  of  brains  is  not  equal  to  the  demand,  the  price  of  brains  has 
risen.  The  combining  of  individual  enterprises  has  caused  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  old  men  to  the  advisory  boards,  and  has  made  way  for  young 
men  for  the  active  posts.  In  our  factories,  our  mines,  our  railways,  in 
every  field  of  organized  industry,  there  are  ten  times  as  many  men 
receiving  $3,000  a  year  or  more  as  there  were  thirty  }Tears  ago.  The 
population  of  the  country  certainly  has  not  increased  tenfold  in  that 
period ;  this  increase  in  the  number  of  good  salaries  is  priina  facie  evi¬ 
dence  that  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  opportunities  for 
men  of  ability. 

<(  While  economic  evolution  is  centralizing  production  in  large  cor¬ 
porations,  decentralization  of  ownership  goes  on  simultaneously  through 
the  rapid  distribution  of  shares.  Under  the  old  conditions  of  private 
ownership,  the  control  of  many  of  our  industrial  enterprises  would  have 
been  inherited  by  one  individual  or  family.  Now  the  control  is  subject 
to  the  rule  that  prevails  in  the  administration  of  our  state  —  the  rule  of 
the  majority.  It  is  seldom  that  the  heirs  of  industrial  giants  have  the 
capacity  to  succeed  to  the  management  of  gigantic  enterprises.  The 
majority  of  stockholders  —  for,  generally  speaking,  the  numerical  ma¬ 
jority  is  also  the  majority  in  interest  —  elect  as  officers  aspiring  young 
men  who,  through  years  of  application  to  a  particular  industry,  have 
proved  their  ability  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  leadership. 

<(  It  is  not  merely  in  the  highest  positions  that  this  rule  holds  good. 
The  rule  in  every  corporate  business  is  to  divide  responsibilities  among 
men  fitted  by  their  training  to  direct  special  departments.  The  head  of 
a  single  department  in  a  great  modern  concern  has  more  authority  and 
responsibility  than  th^  owner  of  a  private  business  had  twenty-five  years 
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ago.  I  know  that  great  industrial  concerns  are  frequently  embarrassed 
because  they  cannot  find  men  who  can  command  big  salaries,  and  that 
the  directors  of  our  financial  institutions  are  put  to  it  to  find  trustworthy 
men  capable  of  handling  great  undertakings.” 

Russell  Sage,  who  has  apparently  found  the  secret  of  youth  as  well 
as  of  success  that  leads  to  ever  increasing  millions,  says:  — 

<(  The  young  man  of  to-day  certainly  has  far  more  opportunities 
to  succeed  than  existed  thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  The  field  is 
broader.  New  industries  are  constantly  being  established.  Big  en¬ 
terprises  create  a  demand  for  men  of  big  brains.  The  salaries  paid 
are  such  as  in  my  early  days  were  never  dreamed  of.  Large  corpora¬ 
tions  are  in  the  market  for  talent,  and  they  are  bidding  more  for  it  than 
was  offered  before,  because  they  cannot  get  enough  of  it.” 

General  Francis  V.  Greene,  soldier,  engineer,  business  man,  and  suc¬ 
cessful  in  all  three  capacities,  says:  — 

<(  There  are  three  sorts  of  men,  and  for  two  of  these  sorts  the  tendencv 
toward  industrial  consolidation  is  a  distinct  advantage,  while  for  the 
third  there  is  no  salvation  in  any  economic  system  that  has  yet  been  de¬ 
vised.  These  three  classes  are :  First,  the  thoroughly  competent,  who  go 
to  the  top  and  command  annual  salaries  that  would  once  have  been  for¬ 
tunes;  second,  the  half  competent,  who  find  profitable  employment  in  sub¬ 
ordinate  positions,  and  are  saved  from  going  into  business  for  themselves 
and  failing,  as  they  would  have  fallen  under  the  old  system;  third,  the 
incompetent,  who  sit  on  the  park  benches  as  they  would  have  done 
before. 

(<  In  the  four  years  ending  June  30,  1900,  the  exports  of  the  United 
States  were  $4,800,000,000.  In  this  same  period  the  imports  were  $2,900,- 
000,000,  leaving  a  balance  in  our  favor  of  almost  $2,000,000,000.  This 
country  is  so  big,  and  its  trade  is  becoming  so  vast,  that  big  concerns  are 
needed  to  handle  it.  No  collection  of  small  manufacturers,  without  a 
common  purpose  except  to  fight  one  another,  could  hope  to  handle  such 
a  business.  It  requires  consolidation,  organization,  and  heads  capable 
of  handling  armies  of  men.  This  is  the  opportunity  of  the  young  man 
with  brains.  So  far  as  I  know  anything  about  large  concerns,  they  all 
are  looking  for  good  men  to  take  high  executive  positions.  The  man 
who  has  the  advantage  of  an  education  in  a  technical  school,  and  possesses 
business  ability,  will  be  rushed  right  along  to  the  top.  The  great  com¬ 
binations  can  well  afford  to  pay  large  salaries  to  men  who  can  manage 
their  expensive  machinery  and  who  are  trained  to  high  special  labor. 
Every  increase  in  the  extent  of  commercial  organization  and  in  the  trade 
of  the  country  widens  the  range  of  opportunities.  I  here  never  has  been 
a  time  in  the  history  of  the  world  when  there  were  so  many  chances 
as  there  are  now  for  young  men.” 
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James  B.  Dill,  the  corporation  lawyer,  who  finds  that  the  new  condi¬ 
tions  contribute  very  materially  to  his  own  success,  since  he  has  received 
a  fortune  in  a  single  fee,  says:  — 

w  In  the  great  corporate  combinations  of  to-day,  individualism  of 
character,  individualism  of  brains  and  training,  individualism  of  mind, 
are  at  a  premium.  The  solution  of  the  corporate  problem,  the  trend  to 
corporate  combination,  the  tendency  to  the  centralization  of  control  in¬ 
stead  of  displacing  men,  arranges  men  in  their  order  according  to  their 
character  and  education. w 

United  States  Senator  Dolliver  says:  — 

<(  It  is  evident  that  the  enlarged  activity  of  commerce  and  industry 
calls  for  better  training  than  the  simpler  methods  of  the  past,  and  enough 
is  already  known  to  make  it  sure  that,  instead  of  cutting  off  the  chances 
of  success,  they  have  been  multiplied  in  a  thousand  ways.  It  is  signifi¬ 
cant  that  practically  all  the  great  fortunes  of  our  time  were  accumulated 
by  men  who  started  with  nothing  and  worked  their  way  to  the  front. 
Whether  these  estates  are  in  mercantile  establishments,  in  railroads,  or 
in  factories,  one  thing  may  be  set  down  for  certain, —  that  they  require 
brains  to  administer  them ;  and  every  one  of  them  is  a  bidder  for  the  best 
administrative  talent  there  is  to  be  found. 

<(  The  truth  is  that  the  new  industrial  conditions  have  put  emphasis 
on  the  demand  for  men  of  brains  and  character,  the  like  of  which  this 
world  has  never  before  known.  It  is  for  the  young  men  of  the  United 
States  to  get  ready  to  meet  the  conditions  of  these  larger  problems.  The 
call  is  not  for  all;  it  is  only  for  those  who  are  prepared.  The  prepara¬ 
tion  required  is  not  altogether  theoretical ;  it  is  intensely  practical.  The 
man  who  fully  masters  the  business  with  which  he  connects  himself,  is 
bound  to  come  to  the  front. 

*  The  tendencies  of  modern  business  have  created  an  almost  un¬ 
limited  number  of  positions  of  responsibility  which,  in  the  very  nature 
of  the  case,  must  be  filled  from  below.  Young  men  without  means,  and 
without  influential  ^connections,  will  fill  these  positions.  Within  a  few 
years  the  great  merchants  of  to-day  will  be  dead,  and  their  places  will 
be  taken  by  those  connected  with  the  houses  who  have  demonstrated 
their  fitness  to  become  leaders.  The  railroad  officials  whose  commands 
now  control  the  commerce  of  a  continent  will  soon  be  in  their  graves,  and 
anxious  boards  will  be  looking  for  their  successors.  They  will  pass  by 
even  their  own  children,  and  go  down  the  pay-roll  of  the  company  to  find 
the  man  who,  by  his  complete  grasp  of  its  business,  is  better  qualified 
than  anybody  else  to  manage  it.  Though  men  pass  from  the  stage  of 
action,  these  great  business  enterprises  must  go  on;  and,  while  they  go 
on,  they  have  a  thousand  eyes  looking  for  the  men  intellectually  equal  to 
the  task  of  administering  their  affairs. w 
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W.  A.  Nash,  President  of  the  New  York  Corn  Exchange  Bank,  says:  — 

(<  Our  country  is  filling  up  rapidly,  but  new  avenues  of  occupation  are 
being  constantly  opened  and  opportunities  for  advancement  are  far 
more  frequent  to-day  than  when  I  was  a  boy.  Bankers  are  on  the  alert 
for  trustworthy  and  capable  young  men.  Influence  and  personal  interest 
may  be  important  in  securing  a  position,  but  afterward,  every  man  must 
stand  on  his  own  merits.” 

Alfred  F.  Bolles,  Professor  of  Finance  and  Political  Economy  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  discussing  the  effects  of  the  tendency  to 
consolidation  in  the  banking  business,  says:  — 

<(  Manifestly,  the  prospect  for  the  top  places  is  not  so  bright  as  it 
was  a  few  years  ago.  But  then  there  are  many  places  of  great  re¬ 
sponsibility  which  demand  a  high  order  of  ability  and  whose  occu¬ 
pants  are  well  rewarded.  The  great  banks  have  more  of  these  places 
than  the  smaller,  and  thus  much  that  is  lost  to  the  individual  through 
consolidation  is  returned,  in  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  high  places  and 
salaries  as  under  the  old  order.” 

President  Schurman,  of  Cornell  University,  takes  this  hopeful  view  of 
the  outlook  for  the  young  man  ambitious  to  succeed : — 

(<  Judging  from  our  experience  at  Cornell  University,  there  never 
has  been  a  time  when  there  were  so  many  demands  for  able  and 
well-trained  young  men  as  at  present.  Perhaps  the  majority  of  these 
applications  come  from  concerns  supported  by  large  combinations  of 
capital.  As  the  success  of  this  sort  of  business  depends  upon  the 
ability  with  which  its  affairs  are  managed,  young  men  of  character 
and  brains  are  indispensable,  and  wonderfully  high  salaries  await  those 
who  can  earn  them.  I  think  that  the  opportunities  for  young  men 
under  the  present  system  of  large  combinations  of  capital  are  greater 
than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

(<  It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that  small  concerns  and 
competitive  undertakings  have  been  eliminated  by  these  great  com¬ 
binations.  There  are  now,  and  always  will  be,  small  factories,  small 
stores,  and  other  similar  enterprises.  Service  in  some  of  these  may 
give  a  young  man  more  varied  responsibility  and  consequently  more 
varied  training.  But  so  far  as  success  is  concerned,  if  one  measures 
success  by  the  financial  compensation  received,  I  think  young  men 
will  have  better  opportunities  in  the  large  institutions  than  in  the 
small  ones.” 

Speaking  of  the  engineering  profession,  Mr.  Schurman  relates  this 
striking  example  of  the  growing  demand  in  its  ranks  for  young  men 
properly  trained: — 

<(  Fifteen  years  ago,  the  manufacturers  of  machinery  had  to  be 
coaxed  to  take  those  pioneers,  the  Cornell  men,  into  their  shops  and 
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give  them  a  chance.  But  where  one  went,  many  followed.  Last 
spring,  when  the  class  of  1900  came  to  graduation,  every  student  in 
this  branch  was  eagerly  bid  for  two  or  three  times  over.  One  great 
electrical  firm  alone  asked  to  be  given  the  entire  class. w 

A  writer,  discussing  the  chances  of  the  young  man  of  to-day,  says:  — 

®  During  a  recent  visit  to  that  hive  of  industry  which  swarms 
around  Pittsburg,  and  in  the  valleys  of  the  Monongahela  and  Alle¬ 
gheny,  we  were  impressed  with  the  fact  that  in  most  of  the  great 
manufacturing  establishments,  the  highest  positions  of  responsibility 
were  filled  by  men  who  were  yet  several  years  on  this  side  of  the 
prime  of  life.  That  such  young  heads  should  so  often  be  directing 
vast  industrial  concerns,  is  due  in  part  to  the  amazing  rapidity  with 
which  new  industries  have  sprung  up  during  the  past  decade,  and  in 
part  to  the  fact  that  the  keen  competition  of  the  age  calls  for  the 
adaptiveness  and  energy  which  are  the  natural  qualities  of  youth. 

“Time  was  when  there  was  an  overplus,  especially  in  the  technical 
trades  and  professions,  of  the  supply  of  qualified  young  men ;  but 
to-day  conditions  are  entirely  reversed.  Clear  proof  of  this  was  shown 
at  the  recent  annual  commencement  exercises  of  the  Stevens  Institute 
of  Technology,  Hoboken,  when,  out  of  forty  graduates,  only  a  dozen 
were  present  to  receive  their  diplomas.  This  unprecedented  condition 
of  things  was  explained  by  President  Morton  on  the  ground  that  the 
demand  for  graduates  to  fill  business  positions  this  year  had  been  the 
most  urgent  in  the  history  of  the  Institute,  and  that  most  of  the  ab¬ 
sentees  had  been  induced  to  leave  the  Institute  a  week  or  more  before 
commencement,  in  order  that  they  might  begin  their  professional  duties 
at  once.  President  Morton  further  stated  that  the  whole  of  the  forty 
graduates  could  have  secured  positions  at  once  if  they  had  so  desired. 
There  is  no  gainsaying  the  significance  of  such  facts  as  these. ® 

Some  striking  examples  might  be  cited  of  men  who  have  achieved 
success  under  existing  industrial  conditions.  One  such  is  Charles  M. 
Schwab,  of  Pittsburg.  Twenty  years  ago  he  received  as  wages  a  dollar 
a  day,  at  the  Carnegie  Works.  Now,  he  receives  an  enormous  salary 
and  is  worth  several  million  dollars.  Among  his  subordinates  are  forty 
or  more  who  are  paid  salaries  ranging  from  $15,000  to  $50,000  a  year. 
H.  H.  Vreeland,  of  the  Metropolitan  Street  Railway  Company,  is  another 
inspiring  type  of  the  man  who  finds  existing  conditions  an  aid  rather 
than  an  obstacle  to  success.  Twenty  years  ago  he  was  shoveling  gravel 
on  a  construction  train  on  the  Long  Island  Railroad.  Now,  as  the  execu¬ 
tive  head  of  a  vast  street  traction  service,  he  is  in  receipt  of  a  princely 
income. 

It  is  not  easy  to  find  men  who  have  themselves  succeeded,  who  take 
■other  than  a  most  sanguine  view  of  the  opportunities  for  the  brainy 
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young  man,  afforded  by  the  changed  industrial  conditions  that  dominate 
the  business  world.  But  it  is  said  that  the  young  man  has  fewer  oppor¬ 
tunities  than  formerly  to  set  up  in  business  for  himself.  J.  Harry  Selz, 
a  member  of  a  large  manufacturing  and  jobbing  firm  in  Chicago,  says:  — 

(<  Whenever  a  manufacturing  plant  becomes  the  property  of  a  trust 
or  combination,  a  change  takes  place  in  the  spirit  of  the  men,  partic¬ 
ularly  of  the  young  men,  in  its  employ.  The  hope  of  securing  a 
proprietary  interest  is  gone  and  with  it  the  ambition  it  inspires. 
From  the  manager  to  the  cheapest  laborer,  all  who  are  actively 
identified  with  the  work  of  the  trust,  are  employees.  To  be  sure, 
some  of  them  command  imposing  salaries,  but  there  is  no  escaping 
the  uninspiring  consideration  that  they  are  servants  and  must  remain 
servants,  doing  the  bidding  of  a  (  board ) — of  an  impersonal  master. 
There  is  little  in  this  prospect  to  fire  the  ambition  of  the  typical 
American,  who  loves  personal  liberty  and  independence,  and  who 
would  prefer  to  be  his  own  master,  and  the  proprietor  of  a  humble 
enterprise  expressing  his  own  individuality,  than  to  hold  a  position  of 
large  responsibility  and  limited  authority  in  the  service  of  a  combina¬ 
tion. w 

The  answer  to  this  made  by  men  who  defend  industrial  combinations, 
is  that  statistics  show  that  only  a  very  few  of  every  hundred  who  set  up 
in  business  for  themselves  escape  failure;  that  being  one’s  own  boss  is 
usually  by  no  means  an  enviable  lot,  and  that,  measuring  success  by  dol¬ 
lars  and  cents,  which  is  the  practical  business  way  of  looking  at  it,  the 
opportunities  for  achieving  it  are  open  to  a  far  greater  number  to-day 
than  ever  before. 
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HOW  TO  GET  A  POSITION  AND  KEEP  IT 

ADVICE  OF  MARK  TWAIN  TO  A  YOUNG  MAN—  WHAT 
OTHER  SUCCESSFUL  MEN  SAY 

A  good  many  years  ago,  a  young  stranger,  from  the 
West,  who  was  anxious  to  become  a  journalist,  but 
was  without  friends  or  influence,  appealed  to 
Samuel  L.  Clemens  [Mark  Twain],  to  help  him  to  a  po¬ 
sition  on  some  metropolitan  newspaper.  Mr.  Clemens, 
who  had  ideas  of  his  own  about  how  to  get  a  situation,  re¬ 
plied  as  follows:  — 

«  If  you  will  obey  my  instructions  strictly  I  will  get  you  a 
situation  on  a  daily  newspaper.  You  may  select  the  paper 
yourself:  also  the  city  and  the  state. w 

Back  came  a  grateful  answer  from  the  young  man, 
naming  the  journal  of  his  choice,  and  promising  that 
whatever  his  benefactor’s  instructions  might  be,  he  wTould 
obey  them  to  the  letter.  Then  Mr.  Clemens  wrote  in  this  wise:  — 

(<  Almost  any  man  will  give  you  a  situation  if  you  are  willing  to  work 
for  nothing.  The  salary  will  follow  presently.  You  will  only  have  to  wait 
a  little  while  and  be  patient.  Therefore, — 

*  You  are  to  apply  for  work  at  the  office  of  your  choice.  You  are  to  go 
without  recommendations.  You  are  not  to  mention  my  name,  nor  any  one's 
but  your  own.  You  are  to  say  that  you  want  no  pay.  All  you  want  is 
work, —  work  of  any  sort.  You  are  so  tired  of  being  idle  that  life  is  a  burden 
to  you.  All  you  want  is  work  and  plenty  of  it.  You  do  not  want  a  penny’s 

worth  of  remuneration.  You  will  get  the  place,  whether  the  man  be  a  gen¬ 

erous  or  a  selfish  one. 

(<  When  you  have  got  it,  do  not  sit  around  and  wait  for  others  to  find 
work  for  you.  Keep  watch  and  find  it  for  yourself.  When  you  cannot  find 
it,  invent  it.  This  will  make  you  needed  friends  among  the  members  of  the 
staff.  When  you  see  a  thing  that  is  worth  reporting,  go  to  the  office  and 
tell  about  it.  Soon  you  will  be  allowed  to  put  such  things  on  paper  your¬ 
self.  Thus  you  will  drift  by  natural  and  sure  degrees  into  regular  reporting, 
and  will  find  yourself  on  the  city  editor’s  staff,  without  any  one’s  quite 
knowing  how  or  when  you  got  there. 

<(  Meantime,  though  you  may  have  made  yourself  necessary,  possibly 
even  indispensable,  you  are  never  to  mention  wages.  You  can  afford  to 
wait,  for  that  is  a  matter  that  will  take  care  of  itself.  By  and  by  there 
will  be  a  vacancy  on  a  rival  paper.  Some  reporter  of  your  acquaintance 

will  speak  of  you,  and  you  will  be  offered  the  place  at  current  wages. 
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You  will  report  this  good  fortune  to  your  city  editor.  He  will  offer  you 
the  same  wages,  and  you  will  stay  where  you  are.  After  that,  when 
higher  pay  is  offered  you  on  another  paper,  you  are  not  to  take  the 
place  if  your  original  employer  is  willing  to  keep  you  at  a  like  price.” 

The  young  man,  though  much  surprised  at  their  character,  faithfully 
followed  Mr.  Clemens’s  instructions.  He  got  the  situation  for  which  he 
applied,  that  of  general  utility  man, —  and  within  a  month  was  on  the 
city  editor  s  staff.  Before  the  end  of  the  second  month,  he  was  offered  a 
salaried  position  on  another  paper.  His  employers  duplicated  the  offer, 
and  he  remained  with  them.  His  salary  was  twice  raised  by  the  same 
process  during  the  next  four  years.  Then  he  became  chief  editor  of  an 
important  daily  in  the  South,  and  he  still  holds  that  position.  Five  other 
young  men,  who  subsequently  applied  to  Mr.  Clemens  for  aid,  were 
furnished  with  the  same  letter  of  advice,  followed  it,  and  found  the  posi¬ 
tions  they  were  seeking.  One  of  the  five  is  now  chief  leader  writer  on 
one  of  the  most  widely  known  and  successful  daily  journals  in  the  world. 
He  has  never  served  but  the  one  employer.  The  same  man  pays  his 
large  salary  to-day  who  took  him,  an  unknown  youth,  at  <(  nothing  and 
find  himself,”  less  than  twenty  years  ago. 

Herbert  H.  Vreeland,  the  president  of  the  Metropolitan  Street  Rail¬ 
way  Company  of  New  York,  delights  to  tell  of  how  he  secured  his  first 
situation.  He  was  born  a  poor  man’s  son,  and  his  father  died  when  he 
was  a  child.  Then  the  widowed  mother  moved  to  Jersey  City,  and  the 
ten-year-old  lad  set  out  to  find  work.  For  da3’s  his  search  was  without 
avail,  but,  in  the  end,  a  German  grocer,  touched  by  his  earnestness,  gave 
him  a  place  as  chore  boy.  He  did  his  errands  briskly,  and  was  on  the 
alert  for  something  better.  He  had  not  long  been  chore  boy  when,  one 
day,  the  driver  of  the  grocer’s  wagon  had  trouble  with  a  horse  in  front 
of  the  store.  The  driver  wanted  to  go  in  one  direction  and  the  horse  in 
another.  The  driver  resorted  to  profanity  and  a  whip,  and  the  horse 
finally  refused  to  do  anything  but  to  kick  the  wagon  into  smithereens. 
The  chore  boy  watched  the  horse  and  the  driver  for  a  time,  and  then 
said  to  his  employer  that  he  thought  he  could  make  the  horse  go. 

<(  What  does  a  boy  like  you  know  about  horses  ?  ”  replied  the  grocer. 
<(  You  just  keep  away  from  that  animal  or  you  will  get  the  top  of  your 
head  knocked  off.” 

«  But  I  know  something  about  horses,”  persisted  the  lad;  (<  I  was 
brought  up  with  them,  and  I  know  I  can  handle  that  one.” 

«  All  right,”  said  the  grocer,  {<  keep  away  from  his  heels  and  see  what 
you  can  do  with  him.” 

This  was  Vreeland’s  opportunity  and  he  made  the  most  of  it.  Taking 
the  horse  by  the  bridle,  he  began  softly  rubbing  his  nose  while  he  talked 
to  him,  and  soon  the  animal  forgot  all  about  the  trouble  he  had  had  with 
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the  driver.  Then  young  Vreeland  climbed  into  the  wagon,  drove  the 
horse  around  the  block,  and  came  back  to  the  store.  He  was  then  and 
there  promoted  from  chore  boy  to  driver  of  the  delivery  wagon.  He 
had  gained  his  first  job,  and  had  mounted  the  first  round  in  the  ladder 
of  success.  <(  I  place  a  great  premium  on  faith  in  oneself, w  said  he. 
(<  Man  can  be  too  confiding  in  others,  but  never  too  confident  in  him¬ 
self.  It  is  not  so  much  method  as  mind  that  is  needed  to  solve  the 
problem  how  to  do  it.  If  you  believe  that  you  have  talent,  you  have 
it, —  use  it.  Most  men  who  succeed  in  this  world  make  their  own  oppor¬ 
tunities.  ” 

Erastus  Wyman  secured  his  first  situation  through  his  own  unaided 
efforts.  w  I  earned  my  first  money, ”  said  he,  (<  selling  newspapers  on  the 
streets  of  Toronto.  While  thus  employed,  I  learned  that  an  apprentice 
was  wanted  in  a  printing  office.  I  applied  for  the  position  and  secured 
it.  I  was  then  fourteen  years  old,  and  received  in  one  payment  $1.50 
for  my  first  week’s  work.  The  pride  and  joy  that  thrilled  my  slight 
frame  on  the  Saturday  night  when  I  took  to  my  mother  that  immense 
sum  —  the  earnings  of  six  days’  and  two  nights’  hard  labor  —  has  never 
been  equaled  by  any  emotion  since  experienced,  in  a  life  that  has  proved 
more  than  ordinarily  successful.  We — my  mother,  my  sister  and  myself, — 
were  having  a  hard  struggle,  living  over  a  little  grocery  store  on  King 
Street,  Toronto.  The  first  fruits,  in  the  shape  of  absolute  cash,  were  the 
most  welcome  harbingers  of  a  happy  future  for  both  these  dear  ones,  that 
a  loving  son  and  brother  ever  enjoyed.  For  four  long  years  I  earned,  as 
an  apprentice  at  the  case,  wages  enough  to  help  sustain  our  happy  house¬ 
hold,  never,  however,  exceeding  nine  dollars  per  week.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  first  Saturday  night  on  which  I  received  the  magnificent  sum 
of  five  dollars.  My  sister  and  myself  walked  down  the  principal  street 
with  this  great  sum,  looking  in  at  the  milliners’  windows,  intent  upon 
buying  a  bonnet  for  our  mother  with  that  not  absolutely  needed  to  pro¬ 
cure  food.  It  was  a  discouraging  journey,  for  everything  seemed  beyond 
our  means,  but  finally  a  bonnet  shape  was  secured,  and,  with  a  few  black 
ribbons  and  a  purple  flower,  the  dear  sister  worked  a  miracle  of  beauty 
out  of  a  trifling  expenditure.  Those  were  happy  days,  when  it  took  ten 
long  hours  of  hard  labor  to  earn  a  dollar, —  ten  cents  an  hour, —  yet  in 
that  week’s  experience  was  laid  the  foundation  of  a  love  for  work,  that  is 
at  once  the  delight  and  the  reward  of  life.” 

The  early  experience  of  John  V.  Farwell,  the  founder  of  the  great 
wholesale  dry-goods  house  known  as  The  John  V.  Farwell  Company  of 
Chicago,  offers  an  inspiring  example  to  a  young  man  who  is  seeking 
employment  and  anxious  to  get  on  in  the  world.  Mr.  Farwell  owed 
his  start  on  the  road  to  business  success,  not  to  securing  a  position, 
but  to  being  discharged  from  one.  (<  I  settled  in  Chicago  in  1S45,” 
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said  he,  not  long  after.  I  had  no  friends  in  the  city,  and  only  a  few 
dollais  in  my  pocket.  I  at  once  started  out  to  seek  employment,  and 
finally  secured  a  position  in  the  city  clerk’s  office.  By  virtue  of  the  posi¬ 
tion,  I  was  soon  assigned  to  make  reports  of  the  meetings  of  the  city 
council,  securing,  for  this  work,  extra  pay  to  the  amount  of  two  dollars 
a  meeting.  Soon,  however,  I  ran  against  a  snag  that  caused  me  to  meet 
with  shipwreck.  In  my  reports  of  council  proceedings,  I  set  down 
things  exactly  as  they  occurred,  and  this  did  not  please  certain  aider- 
men.  Although  I  received  more  than  an  inkling  of  this,  I  continued  to 
make  accurate  reports,  and,  the  first  thing  I  knew,  I  was  discharged 
from  the  employ  of  the  city.  The  blow  was  a  severe  one  to  me,  as  work 
was  hard  to  find.  I  was,  for  a  time,  deeply  discouraged,  but  quickly 
rallied  and  soon  found  work  as  a  bookkeeper  for  a  dry-goods  firm.  It 
was  in  this  place  that  I  resolved  to  become  a  merchant,  and,  although 
my  salary  was  very  small,  the  work  gave  me  an  insight  into  the  dry- 
goods  business.  After  a  time,  I  was  offered  a  position  with  another 
house  at  six  hundred  dollars  a  year,  which  enabled  me  to  save  a  good 
deal  of  money.  Within  five  years  of  my  arrival  in  Chicago,  I  was  made 
partner  in  the  firm.  I  have  sometimes  wondered  what  would  have  been 
my  lot  if  I  had  stayed  in  the  city  clerk’s  office. » 

Getting  a  position  is  one  thing;  making  it  a  road  to  something  better 
is  another  and  an  equally  important  thing.  William  H.  Newman 
was  a  clerk  in  a  Louisville  hotel,  at  ten  dollars  a  week.  He  had 
come  to  Louisville  from  a  Kentucky  farm,  and  by  his  own  efforts 
had  secured  a  position  as  clerk.  He  gave  strict  attention  to  his  duties, 
made  himself  popular  with  the  guests  of  the  hotel,  and  saved  his  money. 
Theodore  Harris,  now  the  president  of  a  Louisville  bank,  was  proprietor 
of  the  hotel.  Associated  with  him  in  the  management  were  John  S. 
Long  and  Colonel  R.  B.  Hall.  All  three  took  a  fancy  to  young  New¬ 
man,  and,  when  Mr.  Hall  was  elected  president  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad,  he  made  Newman  its  freight  agent  at  Shreveport,  Louisiana. 
The  young  man  quickly  mastered  the  duties  of  his  new  business,  and 
within  a  few  years  was  at  the  head  of  the  traffic  department.  His  ability 
to  secure  and  handle  business  attracted  the  attention  of  the  late  Jay 
Gould,  who  put  him  practically  at  the  head  of  the  traffic  department  of 
the  Gould  Southwestern  Railway  system.  Another  step  upward  made 
him  vice-president  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway,  and  in  1889  he  took 
a  similar  position  in  the  management  of  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern 
Railroad.  Four  years  ago,  Mr.  Newman  entered  the  service  of  the 
Great  Northern  Railway,  where  he  remained  but  a  short  time.  One 
day,  in  the  summer  of  1899,  he  met  an  old  Louisville  friend  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria,  in  New  York.  *  How  are  you  getting  along?”  said 
the  Louisville  man  to  Mr.  Newman. 
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“Pretty  well,”  was  the  answer.  “I  have  just  had  a  conversation 
with  Vanderbilt  and  he  offered  me  the  presidency  of  the  Lake  Shore.” 

“  Well,  that  is  about  as  high  as  you  can  get  in  the  railroad  world,  is  it 
not  ?  ”  was  the  response. 

“  Perhaps,”  answered  Mr.  Newman.  Since  then  he  has  been  advanced 
to  the  presidency  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  with  a  salary  of 
fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

Jacob  L.  Greatsinger,  president  of  the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  sys¬ 
tem,  was  so  anxious  to  become  a  railroad  man  that,  at  the  outset,  he 
worked  for  nothing,  learning  to  fire  on  an  old  wood-burning  switch  en¬ 
gine  at  Elmira,  N.  Y.  Three  years  later,  he  became  an  engineer,  but 
was  soon  impatient  to  become  a  mechanical  engineer.  He  went  from 
the  cab  to  the  shops,  and,  at  the  same  time,  devoted  his  nights  to  mas¬ 
tering  telegraphy.  In  1874  he  was  a  full-fledged  train  dispatcher,  and 
two  years  later  became  the  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Elmira, 
Courtland  and  Northern  Railroad,  now  a  part  of  the  Lehigh  system. 
Soon  afterward,  he  was  made  general  superintendent,  and  left  that  posi¬ 
tion  to  become  master  mechanic  and  superintendent  of  motive  power 
on  the  Chicago  and  Eastern  Illinois  Railroad.  He  went  thence  to  the 
Duluth  and  Iron  Range  Railroad  as  master-mechanic,  and  became,  in  a 
very  brief  period,  president  of  the  road.  He  ascribes  his  success  to 
the  fact  that  he  has  sought  to  make  the  most  of  every  position  that  has 
come  to  him. 

The  same  trait  explains  the  remarkably  successful  career  of  Lindsay 
Coleman,  now  the  foremost  bicycle  manufacturer  in  America.  Coleman 
was  born,  less  than  fifty  years  ago,  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  and,  while 
still  in  his  teens,  had  a  taste  of  mining  life  in  Colorado.  His  opportu¬ 
nity  did  not  come  until  he  was  thirty-three  years  old,  and,  when  it  did,  he 
made  it  himself.  It  was  in  1885  that  he  sought  employment  with  a  toy 
company  in  Chicago.  The  manager  of  the  company  at  first  declared 
that  there  was  no  vacancy,  but  Coleman  was  not  to  be  denied ;  and, 
finally,  work  of  an  humble  sort  was  found  for  him.  The  business  of  the 
concern  was  the  making  of  baby  carriages,  wooden  playthings  for  the 
nursery,  and  velocipedes.  Ere  long  Coleman  asked  to  be  allowed  to  go 
on  the  road  to  sell  goods,  and,  when  his  wish  was  granted,  he  secured  so 
many  orders  that  the  factory  was  unequal  to  the  demands  made  upon  it. 
Thus  he  became  an  important  factor  in  the  firm’s  business,  which  grew 
by  leaps  and  bounds.  When  it  opened  an  Eastern  branch  in  New  York, 
he  obtained  a  proprietary  interest  in  the  new  concern,  and  soon  after 
came  into  entire  control.  During  the  next  six  years,  he  became  a  prin¬ 
cipal,  with  a  controlling  interest  in  the  Chicago  business,  and,  in  1894, 
its  manager  and  vice-president.  The  struggling  toy  factory  had  grown 
to  be  a  great  corporation,  worth  one  million  dollars.  Twenty-five  hundred 
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persons  are  now  employed  by  Mr.  Coleman  in  the  various  departments 
of  his  business.  Had  he  accepted  no  for  an  answer,  when  he  first  applied 
for  employment,  his  career  might  have  been  a  widely  different  one. 

Men  who  compel  success  do  not  wait  for  employment,  when  it  is  not 
to  be  had  from  others.  They  make  it.  Leopold  Schepp,  whose  fortune 
now  mounts  into  the  millions,  began  business  life  at  the  age  of  eight 
years,  with  a  capital  of  one  cent.  This  one  cent  was  a  gift.  The  man 
who  gave  it  perhaps  forgot  the  sturdy  little  fellow  who  received  it. 
Young  Leopold  at  once  invested  in  two  newspapers,  and  sold  them  on 
the  street.  With  the  increased  capital  he  bought  more  papers,  and  so 
kept  expanding  his  trade,  until  he  was  one  of  the  most  successful 
newsboys  of  the  day.  Not  satisfied  with  selling  papers,  young  Schepp 
got  a  stock  of  suspenders,  and  other  little  articles,  which  he  sold  on  the 
streets.  Every  time  he  changed  the  nature  of  his  business,  he  got  into 
something  better  and  more  profitable.  Thus,  through  numerous  ven¬ 
tures,  he  rose  to  the  dignity  of  a  merchant.  It  is  his  boast  that  he  never 
sought  employment  from  another. 

William  R.  Grace  earned  his  first  money  as  an  errand  boy  and  shop 
sweeper,  in  New  York.  Then  he  drifted  to  Peru,  where,  in  Callao,  he 
worked  in  a  butcher  shop,  and  later  became  a  ship-chandler.  It  was  the 
ship-chandler’s  business  that  started  him  on  the  road  to  fortune.  He 
was  a  shrewd,  sturdy  youth,  industrious  and  ambitious.  He  was  ob¬ 
servant,  and  ever  ready  to  grasp  an  opportunity  and  to  make  the  most 
of  it.  He  saw,  at  a  time  when  few  others  did,  the  possibilities  that  lay 
in  commercial  exchange  between  South  America  and  the  United  States, 
and  as  soon  as  he  could  he  set  up  as  a  trader  between  the  two  countries. 
The  business  that  was  then  very  small  is  now  very  large.  To-day  the 
house  of  William  R.  Grace  and  Company  has  an  international  reputation, 
with  branches  in  many  countries.  It  almost  controls  the  American  trade 
between  Peru  and  Chile,  and  a  fleet  of  ships  is  engaged  in  its  commerce. 
Those  who  are  acquainted  with  such  houses  say  that  the  former  ship- 
chandler  is  now  worth  between  ten  and  fifteen  million  dollars.  Mr. 
Grace  was  asked,  not  long  ago,  what  he  regards  as  the  elements  of 
success  in  a  business  career.  He  replied  that  there  were  three.  One,  and 
perhaps  the  chiefest,  was  good  health.  \\  ithout  that,  he  said,  no  person 
could  hope  for  success  in  a  prolonged  business  career.  The  second  element 
was  the  power  of  perfect  concentration,  and  absolute  devotion  to  an  idea 
until  it  had  been  accomplished.  The  third  was  the  power,  partly  natuial, 
he  thought,  but  to  a  considerable  extent  to  be  acquired,  of  prescience,  or 
an  ability  to  forecast  the  future  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy.  Given 
these  three  qualifications,  Mr.  Grace  declared,  in  a  country  like  the 
United  States,  a  business  career  of  dazzling  and  magnificent  success  is 
assured  to  the  man  who  undertakes  it. 
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When  Lyman  J.  Gage  was  eighteen  years  old,  he  sought  and  secured 
work  as  office  boy  and  junior  clerk,  in  a  bank,  at  Rome,  New  York. 
His  duties  were  to  sweep  the  office,  go  on  errands,  and  to  help  with  the 
bookkeeping.  His  wages  were  one  hundred  dollars  for  the  first  year, 
and  when  he  asked  for  a  raise  for  the  second,  the  firm  urged  that  he 
was  already  well  paid  for  a  beginner,  and,  rather  than  pay  him  more, 
allowed  him  to  leave  their  employ.  Young  Gage  thereupon  made  his 
way  to  Chicago.  He'  had  determined  to  become  a  banker,  but  no  Chi¬ 
cago  bank  was  in  need  of  his  services.  He  could  not  afford  to  be  idle, 
however,  and  decided  to  take  any  work  that  might  be  offered  him.  The 
only  opening  was  little  to  his  liking,  but  he  took  it.  He  was  employed 
as  a  sort  of  roustabout  in  a  lumber  yard.  His  duties  were  to  carry  logs 
from  the  wagon  to  the  pile,  feed  logs  to  circular  saws,  and,  occasionally, 
to  drive  a  team  of  mules.  The  pay  was  a  pittance.  After  a  year 
passed  in  this  way,  he  became  night  watchman  of  the  yard,  and  spent 
his  time  guarding  against  fires,  which  ever  menace  lumber  piles.  An¬ 
other  year  passed  before  he  was  again  promoted.  Then  he  was  made 
the  junior  bookkeeper,  but  this  promotion  was  not  for  long,  for  the  panic 
of  1857  came  on,  and  business  depression  made  it  necessary  for  his  em¬ 
ployer  to  dispense  with  the  junior  bookkeeper’s  services.  Seeking  in 
vain  for  other  employment,  he  was  obliged  to  resume  the  night  watch¬ 
man’s  task.  Not  until  he  had  been  three  years  in  Chicago  did  his  for¬ 
tune  turn.  During  all  that  time,  he  had  clung  to  the  idea  that  he  was 
<(  cut  out  for  a  banker,”  and  had  become  a  familiar  applicant  for  employ¬ 
ment  at  every  bank  in  town.  One  day  in  August,  1858,  he  was  sum¬ 
moned  to  the  office  of  a  trust  company  where  his  name  was  on  file  as  a 
candidate  for  an}'  opening,  however  humble.  The  cashier  asked  him 
if  he  could  keep  a  set  of  books.  <(  I  can  try.  ”  <(  That  is  not  what  we 

want,  can  you  do  it?  ”  (<  I  can  if  it  can  be  done  in  twenty-three  hours 

out  of  the  twenty-four.”  On  that  assurance  he  was  engaged  at  five  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  per  year.  He  had  obtained  the  long  desired  standing-room 
in  a  Chicago  bank.  A  few  months  later  he  was  the  paying  teller,  at 
twelve  hundred  a  year,  and,  thenceforward,  his  course  was  clear  and 
his  progress  rapid.  Mr.  Gage  believes  that  the  needed  position  and 
opportunity  come  to  the  young  man  who  seeks  them  and  is  not  to  be 
denied. 

Advancement,  in  one  form  or  another,  always  awaits  a  young  man 
who  makes  the  most  of  his  first  position.  Some  years  ago,  a  diffident, 
serious-faced  young  St.  Paul  lad,  named  Frank  E.  Ward,  went  to  work 
for  James  J.  Hill,  the  president  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  as  his 
personal  stenographer.  Times  had  never  been  easy  with  the  lad,  and  he 
approached  his  duties  with  terrible  earnestness.  From  the  first,  Mr.  Hill 
was  interested.  He  noticed  that  the  boy  always  had  a  book  handy,  which 
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he  pored  over,  whenever  there  was  a  minute’s  respite.  One  day,  the 
president  picked  up  the  book.  It  was  not  a  work  of  fiction,  but  an  alge¬ 
bra,  and  no  objection  was  made  to  the  continued  study.  It  is  Mr.  Hill’s 
custom,  when  traveling  over  his  road,  to  sit  at  the  rear  end  of  the  train 
and  make  a  flying  inspection  of  the  tracks  and  the  right-of-way.  Until 
Franx  E.  W  ard  s  time,  Air.  Hill  had  always  insisted  that  whoever  was 
with  him,  on  a  trip  of  inspection,  should  watch  the  tracks;  but  he  made  an 
exception  in  the  case  of  the  young  stenographer,  who  was  allowed,  and  en¬ 
couraged,  to  study  during  the  trips.  Nevertheless,  the  boy  kept  a  rather 
close  watch  on  everything  pertaining  to  the  road  and  its  operation,  as 
Mr.  Hill  found  out,  from  time  to  time,  by  talks  with  him.  In  due  time 
the  stenographer  was  promoted  to  be  the  president’s  assistant.  Later, 
when  Air.  Hill  saw  the  lad,  now  grown  to  be  a  man,  so  competent  to 
work  alone,  he  promoted  him  again,  and  now  Frank  E.  Ward  writes 
(<  general  superintendent  ”  after  his  signature. 

Chauncey  M.  Depew’s  ideas  of  how  a  young  man  can  best  get  a  situa¬ 
tion,  and  keep  it,  are  charged  with  hopeful  common  sense.  (<  A  pleasing 
address  and  an  air  of  self-reliance,”  said  he,  <(  are  often  worth  more  to  an 
applicant  for  work  than  a  dozen  letters  of  introduction  and  testimonials. 
When  he  has  secured  the  position,  he  has  only  to  display  industry,  good 
sense,  and  confidence  in  himself,  and  advancement  is  only  a  question  of 
time.  ” 

Air.  Depew  cited  the  case  of  James  H.  Rutter,  as  proof  of  his  asser¬ 
tion.  Rutter  was  a  poor  boy,  who  lived  somewhere  on  the  line  of  the 
Erie  Railroad.  He  found  employment  as  a  clerk,  or  sort  of  freight  and 
baggage  agent,  at  a  country  station,  and  within  a  month  revealed  that 
the  place  and  the  man  were  suited  to  one  another.  That  was  in  the 
earliest  days  of  the  road.  Some  of  his  doings  which  indicated  talent 
attracted  attention,  and  he  was  promoted.  Then  he  was  put  in  charge  of 
the  freight  traffic  centering  at  Dunkirk.  There  he  revolutionized  the 
methods  then  prevailing,  brought  order  out  of  chaos,  and  was  regarded 
by  the  Erie  management  as  a  young  marvel.  They  advanced  him  until 
he  was  in  control  of  the  freight  traffic  of  that  road,  and  then  he  dis¬ 
played  a  generalship,  which,  although  it  was  costly  for  the  Vanderbilts 
gained  the  admiration  of  the  old  commodore,  so  that  he  said:  w  That  is 
a  young  man  whom  we  must  have.”  He  tempted  Rutter  away  from  the 
Erie  road  with  a  salary  of  $15,000  a  year,  and  created  a  new  office  for 
him  in  the  Central  system  which  was  called  general  traffic  manager. 
One  day  Rutter  called  upon  Commodore  Vanderbilt  and  spoke  of  a  matter 
of  extraordinary  difficulty  and  importance  respecting  some  freight  ar¬ 
rangements,  and  then  he  asked  the  commodore  what  he  should  do. 

(<  Jim,”  said  the  old  man,  (<  what  does  the  New  York  Central  pay  you 
$15,000  a  year  for  ?  ” 
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<(  To  manage  its  freight  business.” 

(<  Well,  do  you  expect  I  am  going  to  earn  your  salary  for  you  ?  ” 
replied  the  commodore. 

Rutter  turned  and  left  the  room.  He  went  out  and  acted  on  his  own 
judgment;  acted  with  unerring  foresight,  and  was  soon  promoted  to  the 
vice-presidency.  Later,  he  succeeded  William  H.  Vanderbilt  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  system. 

<(  Rutter  was  hired,”  said  Mr.  Depew,  (<  to  manage  the  freight  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  Central.  He  was  expected  to  manage  it.  If  he  did  not 
do  it,  some  one  would  be  hired  who  could.” 

And  this  remark  points  a  moral  for  every  young  man  who  is  anxious 
to  find  a  situation  and  to  keep  it. 
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By  JOHN  GREENE 
Editor  of  <(  Bradstreet ’s  n 


It  is  not  meant  by  the  collocation  of  terms  in  the  title 
given  above  that  credit  is  capital  in  the  strict  economic 
sense,  or  that  it  can  be  said  that  credit  creates  capital. 
Its  real  economic  function  is  to  facilitate  the  transference 
of  capital,  so  as  to  secure  in  its  employment  the  greatest 
degree  of  productivity.  Without  attributing  to  it  any 
occult  or  magic  power,  it  will  be  sufficient  for  the  present 
purpose  to  recognize,  with  Ricardo,  that  credit  supplies  the 
means  of  making  use  of  capital  already  existing,  and  that 
if  it  does  not  create  capital,  it  determines  by  whom  it 
shall  be  employed,  or,  with  Mill,  that  it  permits  an  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  capital  in  employment,  if  not  to  that  in  ex¬ 
istence.  In  that  sense  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that,  as 
has  been  abundantly  testified  by  economists  of  note,  it  aids  materially 
in  the  production  and  distribution  of  wealth.  It  increases  the  mobility 
of  capital  and  thereby  vastly  augments  the  advantageous  employment 
thereof,  for,  by  the  use  of  credit,  to  quote  McCulloch,  (<  Capital  finds  its 
way  into  those  channels  in  which  it  has  the  best  chance  of  being  profit¬ 
ably  employed.” 

Of  the  importance  of  credit  in  the  sensitive  and  highly-organized  con¬ 
dition  of  industrial  and  commercial  society  in  modern  times,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  speak  at  any  length.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  is  the 
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mainspring  of  the  economic  movement  of  the  world,  as  we  know  it.  It 
adds  to  the  productive  capital  of  the  community,  by  drawing  into  the 
fund  to  be  employed  for  industrial  purposes,  wealth  which  would  not  be 
so  employed  by  the  holders  of  it.  In  this  way,  it  gives  rise  to  economic 
activity  which  would  not  exist  without  it,  and  enables  industrial  and 
commercial  talent  to  be  utilized,  which  otherwise  might  rust  in  disuse. 
It  is,  in  a  word,  under  modern  conditions,  an  indispensable  cog  in  the 
economic  mechanism  —  an  intermediary  between  capital  and  industrial 
and  commercial  capacity,  without  which  the  fullest  results  of  both  could 
not  be  attained. 

Being,  in  a  sense,  the  permission  to  use  the  capital  of  another,  credit 
involves  the  deferring  of  payment,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  consent  to 
wait  for  reimbursement,  on  the  other.  The  artisan,  who  lacks  the  means 
to  procure  materials  upon  which  to  exercise  his  skill  in  fashioning  arti¬ 
cles  of  utility,  must  obtain  those  means  through  credit.  A  young  man 
having  business  talent,  but  no  endowment  of  wealth,  must  borrow  cap¬ 
ital  from  some  possessor  of  it,  if  he  seeks  to  utilize  that  talent  to  the 
greatest  advantage  to  himself,  unless,  as  an  employee  or  agent,  he  has 
some  share  of  control  over  the  capital  of  others.  At  the  opposite  ex¬ 
treme,  is  a  possessor  of  wealth,  who  may  lack  the  competence  or  the  incli¬ 
nation  to  employ  the  capital  under  his  control  for  industrial  or  commercial 
purposes.  He  permits  the  temporary  use  of  this  wealth  for  the  sake  of 
the  return  which  he  will  derive  from  it,  or,  as  it  is  expressed  in  every¬ 
day  terms,  he  loans  his  principal,  or  a  part  thereof,  in  consideration  of 
the  payment  of  compensation  for  its  temporary  use,  in  the  form  of  inter¬ 
est  or  a  share  in  profits;  the  ultimate  return  of  the  principal,  of  course, 
being  taken  for  granted. 

We  have  here  the  relation  of  borrower  and  lender,  which  furnishes  an 
example  of  the  office  of  credit  in  its  simplest  form.  This  relation  is 
founded  on  trust, —  credit  implies  confidence.  A  lender  or  creditor  must 
have  faith  in  his  debtor,  in  the  fidelity  of  the  latter  to  his  word  or  his 
bond,  in  his  industrial  competence,  or  in  his  commercial  ability, —  in  his 
general  character  as  a  man,  as  well  as  in  his  special  character  for  fitness 
as  an  industrial  or  commercial  factor,  even  more  than  in  the  efficiency  of 
the  law  in  enforcing  the  discharge  of  contract  obligations. 

The  operations  of  credit  are  not  always,  however,  as  simple  or  direct 
as  outlined  above.  In  many,  perhaps  in  a  great  majority  of  instances, 
under  the  complex  conditions  of  modern  economic  society,  the  capital 
awaiting  employment  is  deposited  in  the  hands  of  others,  as,  for  example, 
banks,  or  trust  companies,  or  other  intermediaries,  by  whom  the  actual 
loans  are  made,  generally  from  a  common  fund  of  such  deposits.  A  loan 
of  money  through  a  bank  may  be  effected  by  the  familiar  process  of  dis¬ 
counting,  which  is,  in  effect,  the  allowance  of  a  bank  credit  against  a  note 
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or  promise  to  pay;  the  term  being-  derived  from  the  deduction  made  from 
the  face  of  the  note  on  account  of  the  immediate  advance  of  the  sum 
which  is  payable  at  a  future  date.  On  the  other  hand,  the  loan  may  not 
be  made  on  the  individual  security  of  the  borrower.  It  may  be  made  in 
reliance  upon  the  solvency  and  reputation  for  good  faith  of  others,  as 
sureties,  or  upon  the  value  of  securities  deposited  as  collateral  for  the 
loan.  Sometimes  the  transaction  takes  place  between  persons  doing 
business  at  a  distance,  in  which  case  there  are  called  into  play  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  institutions  specially  concerned  with  the  ascertainment  of  the 
responsibility  and  solvency  of  men  in  business.  A  rating  by  (<  Brad- 
street’s,”  for  example,  may  be  the  basis  for  the  allowance  or  the  refusal  of 
a  credit  to  a  business  man,  not  only  in  any  city  or  town  in  the  United 
States  or  Canada,  but  as  far  as  the  antipodes. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  what  has  been  said,  that,  however  widely  ex¬ 
tended  the  sphere  of  operations  may  be,  the  allowance  of  credit  rests  in 
the  last  analysis  upon  an  individual  basis.  The  bank  that  discounts  a 
note  must  be  satisfied  of  the  solvency  and  the  reputation  for  fair  dealing, 
either  of  the  applicant  for  a  loan,  himself,  or  of  the  sureties  whose  names 
are  upon  the  paper,  or  of  both.  The  guarantors  of  such  a  loan  must  have 
confidence  in  the  integrity  of  the  borrower,  and,  in  commercial  transac¬ 
tions,  of  the  special  ability,  industry,  and  judgment  of  one  who  assumes 
to  employ  productively  the  capital  of  others.  In  cases  where  reliance  is 
necessarily  placed  upon  the  ratings  of  a  mercantile  agency,  the  applicant 
for  credit  must  have  a  similar  reputation  among  those  who  know  him 
best  in  business.  In  many  cases,  the  personality  and  appearance  of  the 
individual  are  determining  factors,  just  as  the  demeanor  of  a  witness  in 
a  court  room  may  turn  the  scale  in  favor  of  or  against  his  credibility.  A 
banker  of  long  experience,  who  has  written  a  treatise  of  high  character 
on  the  practice  of  banking,  says,  in  speaking  of  inquiries  about  the  char¬ 
acter  and  transactions  of  customers:  (<  One  main  source  of  information  is 
to  see  the  man.  This,  like  other  sources  of  information,  may  sometimes 
fail,  but,  generally  speaking,  the  appearance  and  manners  of  a  man  will 
show  his  character.” 

What  has  thus  far  been  said  is  sufficient  to  indicate  the  principal 
desiderata  of  a  young  business  man  who  seeks  an  allowance  of  credit. 
He  must,  in  the  first  place,  acquire  the  reputation  of  a  man  of  strict 
honor  and  integrity, —  of  a  contract-keeper, —  one  whose  word  is  as  good 
as  his  bond.  Without  such  a  reputation,  any  enduring  success  in  business 
cannot  be  looked  for,  and  the  lack  of  it  in  the  first  steps  of  business  life 
may  be  fatal.  A  defect  in  this  all-important  quality  may  be  regarded  as 
fundamental.  In  the  next  place,  a  young  business  man  in  search  of 
credit  must  impress  those  who  know  him  as  a  person  of  competence  in 
the  particular  line  of  activity  in  which  he  engages.  It  is  well  to  be 
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regarded  as  a  man  of  general  ability  and  information,  and  for  such  men 
there  are  places  to  be  found,  in  the  economic  activity  of  the  time;  but  it 
will  be  better  for  a  young  man  to  achieve  the  reputation  of  being  spe¬ 
cially  capable  in  a  particular  direction.  This  age,  as  has  been  often  said, 
is  one  of  specialties,  in  which  the  division  of  labor  has  been  carried  to  an 
extent  unknown  before.  The  chances  of  success,  in  the  long  run,  do 
not  favor  so  much  a  man  who  can  do  anything  or  everything  pretty  well, 
as  they  do  a  man  who  can  do  some  one  particular  thing  better  than  any¬ 
body  else.  Upon  the  success  of  such  an  one,  a  man  who  can  furnish 
credit  will  be  more  inclined  to  <(  bank,”  as  a  current  phrase  has  it,  with 
a  special  application  in  this  instance. 

Another  matter  of  capital  importance  to  a  young  business  man 
anxious  to  achieve  success  is  that  of  personal  habits.  It  is  not  generally 
understood  how  much  weight  is  given  to  this  factor  in  the  making  or  the 
undoing  of  a  business  man.  There  are  men  who  have  already  attained 
no  small  measure  of  success  who  are  handicapped  by  doubtful  habits. 
A  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  these  weaknesses  is  not  always  widely 
diffused,  but  it  almost  always  comes  to  the  attention  of  men  who  have 
much  to  do  with  the  making  of  other  men’s  credit.  It  is  a  truth  that 
there  is  no  use  denying  that  character  is  slowly  built  up  by  habit,  and 
that  originally  fine  endowments  may  be  dimmed  or  rendered  of  little  use 
to  the  possessor,  by  yielding  to  questionable  tendencies.  In  its  begin- 
ing  the  indulgence  of  habit  is  insidious,  and  therefore  the  more  danger¬ 
ous.  At  first,  habit  may  seem  to  be  merely  a  way  of  holding  one’s  self, 
but,  in  the  end,  it  becomes  too  often  a  way  of  being  held,  and  the  victim 
of  indulgence  learns  too  late  <(  how  use  doth  breed  a  habit  in  a  man." 
A  young  man  who  is  ambitious  of  success  can  make  no  better  resolution 
—  none  that  can  more  vitally  affect  his  future  —  than  that  of  avoiding 
the  first  seductive  temptation  to  indulgence  in  irregular  relations,  undue 
conviviality,  or  the  hazard  of  money  at  play,  or  speculation  in  securities 
on  margins,  or  the  running  power  of  horses.  A  certain  gravity  and 
decorum,  even  in  the  amusements  of  a  man  of  business,  will  tend  to  in¬ 
spire  confidence  in  his  capacity  to  succeed,  which  the  display  of  an 
opposite  spirit  might  imperil.  The  statistics  of  causes  of  failure  show 
that  a  calculable  percentage  of  commercial  wrecks  is  due  to  the  neglect 
■of  business  directly  traceable  to  doubtful  habits. 

Speaking  generally,  as  the  business  community  is  organized  to-day, 
the  possession  of  some  capital  is  necessary  to  establish  a  basis  for  credit. 
How  important  this  is,  will  be  understood  from  the  fact  that,  among  all 
the  causes  of  failure,  lack  of  capital  is  shown  by  the  statistics  of  commer¬ 
cial  mortality,  over  a  period  of  }rears,  to  be  the  most  potent  single  influ¬ 
ence.  The  average  unsuccessful  business  man  is  one  who  tries  to  do 
business  on  an  insufficient  basis  of  capital  and  character.  This  is  illus- 
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trated  by  the  fact  that,  of  those  who  failed  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  last  year,  84.7  per  cent,  are  shown  by  Bradstreet’s  statistics  of 
failures  to  have  had  either  no  credit  rating  at  all,  or  else  a  credit  rating 
which  was  at  best  very  moderate.  A  young  man  who,  starting  without 
any  inherited  means,  contemplates  a  business  career,  need  not,  of  course, 
be  deterred  by  these  statistics,  which  reflect  a  general  tendency,  for  every 
day  one  hears  of  cases  in  which  a  man  has  risen  to  affluence,  or,  at  least, 
has  acquired  a  competency,  by  his  own  unaided  efforts,  and  without  any 
capital  save  a  penny  earned,  which  has  turned  in  his  hands  into  a  creator 
of  further  capital.  The  process,  in  such  cases,  however,  cannot  usually 
be  other  than  a  slow  one.  It  may  be  very  appreciably  hastened  by 
knowledge  of  and  confidence  in  the  character  of  the  man, —  a  confidence 
in  the  upbuilding  of  which  the  individual  must,  in  the  last  resort,  be 
himself  the  chief  factor.  Cases  are  not  infrequent  in  which  young  men 
of  good  character  and  habits,  who  show  marked  business  competence, 
have  the  capital  of  others  placed  at  their  disposal,  and  thus,  for  the  time, 
in  effect  made  theirs. 

At  this  point,  a  word  or  two  of  advice  may  be  ventured.  Just  as  the 
experienced  banker  suggested  in  reference  to  the  customer  asking  for  ac¬ 
commodation,  <(  See  the  man,®  so,  perhaps,  no  better  counsel  can  be 
given  to  young  men  looking  for  credit  than  to  urge  them  to  approach 
with  modest  boldness  the  makers  and  givers  of  credit,  and  to  lay  before 
them,  with  entire  frankness,  the  projects  and  the  prospects  upon  which 
they  base  their  hopes  of  success  in  particular  directions,  and  their  claims 
upon  the  confidence  of  holders  of  capital.  Young  men  with  a  bent  for 
a  commercial  career  should  make  it  their  business,  through  proper  in¬ 
troductions,  to  form  the  acquaintance  of  bankers  and  other  dispensers  of 
credit,  and  without  haste,  but  also  without  rest,  labor  to  attract  their 
notice  and  deserve  their  confidence.  A  certain  timidity,  often  difficult  to 
overcome,  deters  many  young  men  from  making  this  effort,  but,  “noth¬ 
ing  venture,  nothing  won  ®  is  a  maxim  of  wide  application,  for  the  busi¬ 
ness  man,  as  well  as  for  many  others.  The  words  of  the  poet  have  a 
special  bearing: — 

“ (  Be  bold!  be  bold!’  and  everywhere  —  (  be  boldd® 

“Be  not  too  bold!®  Yet  better  the  excess  than  the  defect;  better 

more  than  less.  They  may  not  always  secure  the  assistance  which  might 
make  their  argosies  “richly  come  to  harbor  suddenly,®  but  they  have,  at 
any  rate,  little  to  lose  by  trying  to  enlist  the  sympathy  and  support  of 
men  of  the  character  mentioned,  and  they  may  have  much  to  gain. 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  the  time  in  which  we  live 

tends  to  become  less  and  less  the  day  of  small  things  in  commercial  and 

industrial  affairs.  This  is  particularly  true  as  regards  the  larger  business 
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centers.  There  seems  to  be  less  place  for  purely  individual  endeavor, 
and  a  larger  field  for  associative  effort.  When  rightly  understood,  this 
condition  of  affairs  has  its  advantages  for  a  young  man  without  any  other 
capital  than  a  reputation  for  character  and  competency.  Many  such  men, 
more  perhaps  than  ever  before,  are,  through  official  positions,  acquiring 
a  share  in  the  direction  of  associated  capital  such  as  they  could  never 
have  aspired  to  in  times  gone  by.  They  have  a  capital  of  their  own, — 
a  reputation  for  trustworthiness,  as  regards  both  integrity  and  judgment, 
which  secures  to  them  an  importance,  as  industrial  and  commercial 
factors,  such  as  they  could  scarcely  have  attained  as  individual  business 
men. 

They  have,  as  it  were,  a  credit  in  the  one  relation  which  few  of  them 
could  have  secured  in  the  other.  The  business  world  has  places  for  men 
of  both  classes,  and  the  direction  which  shall  be  followed  by  any  indi¬ 
vidual  must  depend,  to  some  extent,  upon  the  locality  in  which  his  effort 
is  made.  In  the  long  run,  the  same  general  rules  may  be  said  to  apply 
to  both.  The  foundation  of  success  must  be  laid  in  the  individual  char¬ 
acter,  and  in  one’s  reputation,  which  is  but  a  reflex  of  that.  To  win  ad¬ 
vancement  in  either  line  of  activity,  the  prime  requisite  is  a  reputation 
for  trustworthiness;  for  personal  and  pecuniary  integrity,  first  of  all;  for 
business  aptitude  and  judgment  which  may  be  ripened  by  experience  into 
an  almost  automatic  sureness  of  faculty;  and  for  habits  and  environment 
which  may  be  felt  to  guarantee  a  continuity  and  perseverance  of  charac¬ 
ter  and  effort,  in  reliance  upon  which  the  future  may  safely  be  discounted. 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  GENERAL  STORE 

If  the  merchant,  whether  in  a  great  city  or  in  a  town,  would  build  a 
permanent  and  substantial  business,  he  must,  in  the  first  place,  tell 
his  customers  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth. 
Salesmen  must  state  the  quality  of  the  stock  exactly  as  it  is — all  wool 
and  a  yard  wide,  or  part  cotton  and  thirty  inches  wide,  as  the  case  may 
be.  This  avoidance  of  misrepresentation  in  any  form,  as  a  business 
principle  of  leading  merchants,  is  one  of  the  indications  of  the  rise  in  the 
mercantile  business  to  a  higher  plane  than  that  upon  wrhich  it  rested 
twenty-five  years  ago.  It  is  of  great  benefit,  not  only  to  the  public  and 
the  merchant,  but  also  to  the  employees  of  the  latter.  It  puts  their  self- 
respect  on  a  firmer  foundation  and  enables  them  to  command  the  lespect 
of  customers.  Out  of  this  practice  of  fair  statement  in  respect  to  goods, 
has  come  naturally  the  one-price  system.  I  he  merchant  well  knows  at 
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what  figure  he  may  sell  an  article  or  piece  of  goods  and  obtain  an  ade¬ 
quate  profit.  He  does  not  strive  to  make  as  large  a  profit  as  possible, 
and  thus  to  get  the  better  of  his  customers.  In  all  mercantile  establish¬ 
ments  conducted  in  accordance  with  modern  and  reputable  methods, 
prices  are  fixed,  and  cannot  be  changed  by  any  bickering  and  bargaining 
between  salesman  and  patron.  It  is  essential  to  a  large  business  that 
goods  be  sold  at  a  small  profit  and  chiefly  for  cash. 

Another  matter  which  the  modern  merchant  must  look  well  to  is  ad¬ 
vertising,  the  force  which  vitalizes  his  business.  He  must  advertise 
often  —  daily,  if  possible  —  in  the  newspapers,  and  must  see  to  it  that  his 
advertisements  are  not  stereotyped  or  perfunctory.  The  language  of 
the  advertisements  should  be  simple,  forcible,  and  conservative.  No 
ordinary  man  can  write  them  so  as  to  bring  out  their  full  possibilities. 
The  merchant  who  is  doing,  or  hopes  to  do,  a  business  of  any  magnitude, 
should  have  a  man  of  trained  ability  at  the  head  of  his  advertising  de¬ 
partment,  and  should  be  courageous  in  his  advertising  expenditure.  Ad¬ 
vertising  has  a  cumulative  effect;  that  which  is  most  successful  is 
conducted  on  a  large  scale.  Most  advertising  fails  because  it  has  not 
been  carried  quite  far  enough.  An  advertiser  often  becomes  discour¬ 
aged,  when  a  comparatively  small  further  expenditure  would  give  all  of 
his  advertising  force  and  swing. 

But  advertising  alone  cannot,  of  course,  build  up  a  mercantile  busi¬ 
ness.  The  advertisement  may  draw  a  shopper  to  the  store,  but  unless 
she  is  pleased  she  is  not  apt  to  come  soon  again.  A  potent  influence  in 
pleasing  a  customer,  aside  from  the  main  consideration,  “good  values,® 
is  to  be  found  in  the  attractiveness  of  the  store  itself.  A  shopper  natu¬ 
rally  prefers  to  buy  amid  surroundings  which  gratify  the  eye,  divert 
the  mind,  and  rest,  rather  than  wear  out,  the  body.  A  great  retail  store 
in  these  days  is  a  sort  of  universal  exposition.  Here  the  choicest  of  the 
world’s  manufactured  products  are  exhibited  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions  that  modern  skill  can  devise.  The  people  come  in  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  to  visit  this  exposition.  Many  of  these  buy,  of 
course,  but  a  large  number  come  simply  to  see,  to  be  instructed  and  en¬ 
tertained.  The  good  merchant  makes  all  of  these  visitors  welcome,  and 
furnishes  them  with  facilities  for  making  their  visits  both  agreeable  and 
profitable.  In  stores  in  small  cities  and  towns  the  means  of  attracting 
visitors  cannot,  of  course,  be  nearly  as  extensive  as  in  great  department 
stores,  but  the  value  of  the  practice  of  making  establishments  as  attract¬ 
ive  as  possible  remains  the  same  in  all  localities. 

This  policy  has  been  one  of  the  influences  which  have  developed 
salesmen  and  saleswomen  of  a  higher  type  than  the  average  dry-goods 
clerk  of  former  times.  Many  of  those  of  to-day  exercise  the  duties  of 
exhibitors,  demonstrators,  and  teachers,  as  well  as  of  sellers  of  goods. 
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They  are  expected  by  the  merchants  of  the  best  houses  to  be  always 
attentive  to  visitors,  but  never  to  importune  them  to  buy;  they  are  to 
remember  that  the  visitor,  whether  a  buyer  or  not,  is  a  guest  of  the 
establishment  and  is  to  be  treated  as  such.  The  salespeople  are  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  proprietor  in  meeting  and  greeting  visitors,  and  must 
do  their  utmost  in  an  unobtrusive  way  to  create  a  relationship  of  good 
will  between  the  merchant  and  the  public. 

The  best  salesmen  and  saleswomen  are  those  of  sympathetic  and 
sociable  dispositions.  This  is  because  their  manifestations  of  friendli¬ 
ness  has  a  spontaneity  which  is  far  more  winning  than  any  forced  ex¬ 
pressions  of  good  will.  Many  persons  have  a  natural  reserve  which 
gives  them  a  distaste  for  meeting  strangers.  This  feeling  can  be  over¬ 
come,  and  must  be,  if  one  would  become  a  successful  salesman.  True 
cordiality  of  manner  must  be  reinforced  by  intelligence,  of  course,  and 
by  a  ready  command  of  information,  particularly  in  regard  to  matters 
near  at  hand.  The  practice  of  a  pleasant  greeting,  with  straightforward, 
courteous  answers  to  all  inquiries,  even  if  some  of  the  latter  do  seem 
foolish,  will  go  far  toward  making  the  caller’s  visit  to  the  store  a  pleas¬ 
ure,  and  will  gradually  develop  in  the  public  mind  a  general  feeling 
toward  the  establishment  which  will  be  of  invaluable  benefit  to  it. 

The  necessary  qualifications  of  a  good  salesman  may  be  set  down  as 
follows:  Spontaneous  politeness,  tact,  patience,  confidence,  persever¬ 

ance,  decision,  and  finally,  above  all,  honest  loyalty  to  both  customer  and 
employer.  The  combination  of  all  these  qualities  is  found  in  very  few 
persons,  but  it  can  be  cultivated  by  men  and  women  of  average  intelli¬ 
gence,  who  think  it  worth  while  to  put  themselves  through  a  course  of 
severe  training.  If  you  are  a  salesman  or  saleswoman,  and  want  to  be  a 
good  one,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  doing  your  work  well  but  also  because 
this  is  a  condition  precedent  to  promotion,  you  must  persistently  cultivate 
the  habits  of  mind  which  are  manifest  in  the  qualities  I  have  mentioned. 
In  “rush  seasons, 9  when  hard  work  and  long  hours  have  brought  a 
weariness  of  flesh  and  spirit,  a  fixed  practice  of  exercising  politeness, 
tact,  and  patience  will  carry  a  salesman  safely  and  without  friction 
through  a  difficult  day,  while  the  man  at  his  side,  with  greater  natural 
ability,  perhaps,  but  with  less  effectual  training,  will  irritate  himself 
and  all  those  with  whom  he  deals,  and  will  commit  fault  upon  fault. 

To  be  loyal  to  himself  and  to  his  employer,  the  salesman  must  be 
loyal  to  customers.  The  merchant  lives,  moves,  and  has  his  being  in  the 
confidence  of  the  public.  Without  that  confidence,  prosperity  is  beyond 
his  reach.  An  adroit  salesman,  who  disposes  of  questionable  goods  at  a 
high  price,  may  flatter  himself  that  he  has  done  a  clever  thing,  but  in  the 
long  run  such  seeming  gains  turn  to  loss  —  the  loss  of  the  established 
confidence  that  is  the  breath  of  life  in  mercantile  business. 
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To  attain  the  highest  success  in  selling  goods,  a  man  or  woman  must 
have  a  quick  insight  into  the  buyer’s  needs;  this  insight  comes  with  the 
use  of  tact.  A  stranger  who  is  made  to  believe  that  you  really  desire  to 
aid  him  in  the  way  he  wants  to  be  aided,  is  your  friend.  A  quick  in¬ 
tuition,  cultivated  by  patient  use,  will  give  you  a  glimpse  of  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  purposes,  desires,  tastes,  and  even  the  limitations  of  his  or  her 
means.  There  will  be  no  resentment  of  this  indirect  inquiry,  but  rather 
gratitude  for  the  friendly  assistance.  Very  often  buyers  express  thanks 
to  the  salesman  who  with  tact  and  grace  has  discovered  what  they  want 
when  they  have  hardly  known  themselves.  Such  experiences  make  for 
an  establishment  lifelong  patrons;  such  salespeople  are  the  mainstay 
of  the  retail  mercantile  establishment. 

The  man  or  woman  that  sells  goods,  who  would  join  the  ranks  of  these 
efficient  and  appreciated  employees,  would  make  a  good  start  by  deter¬ 
mining  to  do  only  one  thing  at  a  time,  but  to  do  it  thoroughly  and 
well.  Give,  to  as  great  an  extent  as  possible,  exclusive  attention  to 
the  person  who  stops  at  your  counter  with  an  inquiry.  One  customer 
comes  in  haste,  desiring  nothing  so  much  as  to  be  waited  on  with  sharp 
dispatch ;  another  has  a  whole  morning  to  idle  away  in  the  shopping  tour; 
one  knows  exactly  what  he  is  looking  for  and  wants  to  be  told  on  the 
instant  whether  it  can  be  had  at  the  place  of  inquiry  or  in  the  next 
department;  another  has  only  a  general  idea  of  something  that  can  be 
made  to  fill  a  not  very  definite  requirement,  and  needs  guidance  in  the 
selection  of  the  right  article ;  one  comes  with  a  full  purse,  and  is  con¬ 
cerned  about  style,  quality,  and  suitability^ ;  another,  cramped  by  small 
means,  is  forced  to  compare  goods  and  prices.  The  salesman  encoun¬ 
ters  many  different  conditions  in  the  course  of  a  business  day.  The 
chief  thing  for  him  to  remember  is  to  give  his  devoted  attention  to  each 
person,  whether  a  large  buyer  or  a  small  one,  or  merely  an  inquirer. 
Thus  he  is  able  to  serve  each  new-comer  according  to  his  or  her  require¬ 
ments.  It  is  said  that  the  best  way  to  win  the  favor  of  a  lady  is  to  treat 
her  as  if  she  were  the  only  woman  in  the  world.  Whatever  truth  there 
may  be  in  this  observation,  may  be  applied  by  the  salesman. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  good  employee,  but  nothing  as  yet  of  the 
faults  of  the  average  one.  These  faults  are  conspicuous  enough.  The 
chief  ones  may  be  stated  briefly  to  be  a  lack  of  thoroughness,  a  lack 
of  interest,  and  a  lack  of  willingness  to  do  any  work  outside  of  the 
fixed  routine.  The  majority  of  employees  fear  hard  work;  they  take 
hold  of  business  with  but  half  a  heart  and  think  chiefly  of  the  closing 
time  and  what  they  will  do  after  that  hour.  They  resent  requests  to  un¬ 
dertake  work  which  is  not  exactly  in  their  line  of  duty,  yet  they  are 
equally  resentful  when  others,  more  faithful,  are  promoted  over  their 
heads.  They  think  they  ought  to  have  their  salaries  raised,  but  do  noth- 
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ing  to  increase  their  value  to  the  establishment.  They  do  not  possess 
that  earnest  sincerity  which  prompts  a  man  to  work  with  his  whole  heart. 
They  lack  the  soldierly  qualities  without  which  a  man  in  the  ranks  can 
rarely  become  a  captain. 

But  the  mei  chant  cannot  expect  faithful  and  efficient  service  from  his 
employees  if  he  regards  them  merely  as  a  part  of  the  machinery  of  his 
business.  No  man  or  woman  will  put  forth  his  or  her  best  efforts  in  the 
interest  of  others,  unless  there  is  some  assurance  of  fair  treatment,  con¬ 
sideration,  and  appreciation  in  return.  The  representative  merchant 
does  not  consider  policy  alone  in  his  attitude  toward  those  in  his  employ, 
yet  it  is  the  best  policy  to  see  that  the  latter  are  contented  and  interested 
in  the  store. 

While  the  final  purpose  of  the  retail  merchant  is  to  sell  goods,  he 
must,  of  course,  buy  them  first.  There  can  be  no  successful  selling 
without  skilful  and  judicious  buying.  Formerly,  the  proprietor  attended 
personally  to  this  important  matter,  but  the  expansion  of  the  retail  busi¬ 
ness,  and  the  federation  of  many  kinds  of  merchandise  under  one  roof, 
have  created  a  new  calling,  that  of  the  buyer.  The  latter  is  an  expert 
who  gives  his  attention  exclusively  in  large  establishments  to  one  partic¬ 
ular  kind  of  goods.  He  is  usually  the  chief  of  the  department  devoted 
to  liis  particular  line  of  merchandise,  and  bears  the  whole  responsibility 
of  its  proper  management.  He  receives  credit  for  its  profits  and  is  called 
to  account  for  its  losses.'  When  it  is  remembered  that  a  single  depart¬ 
ment  may  do  a  business  of  a  million  or  even  two  million  dollars  a  year, 
it  will  be  seen  that  a  man  of  ability  is  required  to  manage  it,  and  that  his 
pay  must  be  large.  In  large  city  retail  stores  are  numerous  other  posi¬ 
tions  involving  much  responsibility  and  carrying  excellent  salaries.  For 
example,  the  general  superintendent  of  the  delivery  department  must 
be  a  man  of  exceptional  executive  ability.  This  department  is  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  growth  of  the  present-day  methods  in  the  retail  mercan¬ 
tile  business.  In  the  early  development  of  the  business  of  an  eminent 
retail  merchant,  his  clerks,  at  the  close  of  the  day,  each  took  a  basket 
laden  with  bundles,  which  they  delivered  during  the  evening.  At  the 
present  time,  the  delivery  department  is  highly  organized  and  expen¬ 
sively  equipped.  It  gives  work  to  a  large  number  of  persons,  and  keeps 
in  constant  use  hundreds  of  horses  and  delivery  wagons ;  it  requires  the 
close  attention  of  several  capable  managers  in  addition  to  that  of  the 
general  superintendent. 

These  and  numerous  other  positions  of  responsibility  are  all  within 
the  reach  of  the  young  man  who  becomes  an  employee  of  a  large  retail 
store.  He  has  plenty  of  opportunities  to  attain  a  place  which  will  make 
him  a  useful  and  respected  citizen  and  will  give  him  an  excellent  in¬ 
come,  An  efficient  man  will  probably  earn  more  by  working  for  a 
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salary  than  in  conducting  a  store  of  his  own,  unless  he  is  in  the  except 
tional  position  of  having  considerable  capital,  and  circumstances  in  his 
favor,  which  are  now  necessary  for  the  development  of  a  large  busi¬ 
ness. 

The  federated  store  has  been  criticised  on  the  ground  that  small 
storekeepers  cannot  compete  with  it,  and  thus  many  merchants  have 
been  driven  out  of  business.  This  is  true  only  to  a  limited  extent.  A 
few  have  suffered,  but  their  number  is  insignificant  when  compared  to 
those  who  have  been  benefited.  The  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  num¬ 
ber  is  an  underlying  principle  of  American  institutions.  Many  of  the 
men  who  have  been  unable  to  compete  with  the  lower  prices  of  the  great 
retail  stores  have  been  given  employment  in  these  establishments,  and 
are  enjoying  larger  incomes  than  before.  But  the  chief  merit  of  the 
department  store  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  has  increased  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  money  of  the  people,  and  has  thus  added  materially  to  the 
comfort  of  their  lives. 

For  several  reasons,  the  merchant  conducting  a  great  business  is  able 
to  sell  on  a  much  smaller  margin  of  profit  than  others.  He  is  very  close 
to  production  and  manufacture,  for  he  handles  the  entire  output  of 
many  factories,  and  does  more  business  in  a  week  than  half  a  dozen 
wholesale  houses  formerly  did  in  a  month.  He  has  done  away  with  the 
intermediaries  who  in  the  past  carried  on  the  commission,  the  importing, 
and  the  jobbing  business. 

The  new  method  is  the  best,  not  only  for  the  consumer  but  for  all 
concerned.  It  has  great  advantages  for  those  who  make  goods  and  for 
those  who  sell  them.  In  the  case  of  a  maker  of  a  staple  cotton  fabric, 
for  example,  the  merchant  deals  with  this  manufacturer  directly  —  takes 
his  goods  from  the  looms  and  distributes  them  among  the  buyers,  with 
no  intervention  of  middlemen.  The  maker  is  kept  by  the  merchant  in 
close  touch  with  the  consumer,  and  is  fully  advised  as  to  the  changes, 
improvements,  and  new  fashions  which  are  likely  to  affect  his  line  of 
goods.  If,  in  spite  of  all  care,  an  accumulation  of  stock  is  threatened, 
he  and  the  merchant  can  arrange  for  such  a  reduction  of  prices,  as  will 
extend  consumption  until  the  surplus  has  been  distributed.  He  thus 
has  a  constant  market  and  can  arrange  for  a  constant  output  of  goods  to 
supply  it.  He  contracts  for  material,  fuel,  labor,  and  machinery  on  an 
all-the-year-round  basis.  His  returns  are  in  cash,  and  he  pays  cash, 
saving  not  only  the  discount,  but  the  waste  and  the  anxiety  attending 
credit  transactions.  He  has  no  bad  debts,  or  need  have  none,  and  he 
saves  the  two-and-a-half-per-cent.  guarantee  charges  on  his  goods  to 
cover  risks  on  this  account.  Thus  the  manufacturer  can  afford  to  sell 
at  a  lower  per  cent,  of  profit  than  ever  before.  This  saving  is  realized 
by  the  consumer,  who  is  able  to  buy  most  of  the  family  necessaries,  and 
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even  luxuries,  at  about  one-half  the  price  formerly  paid.  From  this  it 
follows  that  a  greater  demand  is  created  by  the  greater  purchasing  power 
of  money,  factory  operations  are  more  active,  and  demand  for  labor  is 
increased. 

Thus  the  great  stores,  keeping  pace  with  the  marvelous  commer¬ 
cial  growth  due  to  the  application  of  steam  and  electricity  to  industrial 
uses,  have  vastly  broadened  the  mercantile  business,  bringing  it  to  a 
state  of  high  development  mechanically,  and  raising  it  to  a  higher  plane 
ethically.  To  recapitulate:  they  have  brought  greater  advantages  to 
consumer,  producer,  and  the  skilled  workman;  they  have  opened  a  new 
field  for  employment  for  women;  they  have  added  dignity  to  the  occu¬ 
pation  of  the  salesman  and  have  created  new  positions  and  new  work ; 
they  have,  in  brief,  come  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  economic  life 
of  the  times.  The  primary  aim  of  the  merchant  of  to-day,  as  of  the 
past,  is  to  make  money,  but  unlike  most  of  his  predecessors,  he  realizes 
that  his  business  is  a  factor  in  existing  social  orders,  and  that  he  owes  a 
well-defined  duty  to  the  public.  That  he  render  good  service  must  now 
be  his  first  consideration.  This  is  the  basic  condition  of  mercantile 
growth. 

There  must,  of  course,  be  behind  this  growth  a  directing  spirit,  and 
good  men,  employees  who  are  reliable  workers,  who  think  and  work  for 
employers  as  though  their  efforts  counted  so  many  dollars  for  themselves. 
But  whether  employer  or  employee,  the  matter  of  first  importance  is  to 
give  the  whole  force  of  one’s  nature  to  the  thing  to  be  done.  Attention 
to  detail,  even  the  smallest,  is  the  beginning  of  good  work  all  along  the 
line,  from  the  head  of  the  establishment  to  the  youngest  errand  boy. 
Next  to  this  is  the  capacity  to  generalize,  to  group  the  details,  and  to 
understand  the  relations  of  the  several  parts  to  the  whole  system.  This 
ability,  coupled  with  absolute  honesty,  will  now,  as  always,  command 
success  in  the  mercantile  business. 
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ew  men  can  speak  so  authoritatively  on  the  subject  of  selling  goods  at 


retail  as  Nathan  Straus,  a  member  of  the  great  firm  of  R.  H.  Macy 


and  Company.  In  conversation  with  the  writer,  Mr.  Straus  made 
a  number  of  remarks  which  are  of  interest  to  all  merchants.  A  part  of 
what  he  said  is  as  follows: — 

« In  the  business  of  storekeeping,  we  city  merchants  have  gone  back  to 
the  methods  of  the  rural  districts.  Except  in  size,  and  the  system  growing 
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out  of  the  many  intricacies  of  buying  and  selling  on  an  extensive  scale, 
there  is  little  difference  between  the  great  department  store  and  the  (  gen¬ 
eral  store  y  in  the  village  of  Wayback.  We  aim  to  keep  everything  that 
dwellers  in  the  city  are  likely  to  want.  Our  brother  merchants  in  the 
country  also  endeavor  to  have  in  stock  everything  that  the  people  in  their 
locality  need.  In  a  city  store  and  in  a  country  store  the  policy  and  methods 
that  bring  success  are  practically  the  same. 

<(  If  a  young  man,  about  to  open  a  general  store  in  a  village  or  town, 
should  ask  my  advice,  I  should  tell  him  first,  to  conduct  his  business  on  a 
cash  basis.  The  credit  system  is  a  rock  upon  which  the  majority  of  store¬ 
keepers  who  fail  go  to  pieces.  They  lose  considerable  money  in  bad  debts, 
and  goods  are  often  returned,  which  fact,  of  course,  is  far  from  beneficial 
to  stock.  Not  receiving  his  money  promptly,  a  merchant  who  does  a  credit 
business  is  often  unable  to  pay  his  bills  promptly.  Thus,  he  cannot  take 
advantage  of  the  usual  discounts,  and  he  is  forced  to  pay  more  than  his 
cash-paying  competitor.  This  is  not  to  his  best  advantage,  nor  to  that  of 
his  customer. 

<(  The  merchant  who  sells  on  credit  invariably  charges  more  for  his  goods 
than  the  one  who  sells  for  cash.  It  is  perfectly  natural  and  proper  that  he 
should  do  so.  But  it  is  the  man  who  gives  most  for  the  money  who  builds 
up  the  largest  business.  Therefore,  a  young  merchant  opening  a  store 
should  always  make  it  a  cardinal  principle  to  sell  for  cash  only.  Unless 
he  does  so  he  is  not  making  the  right  start.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  it 
is  impossible  for  a  man  to  build  up  a  cash  dry  goods  business  in  a  com¬ 
munity  where  buying  on  credit  has  been  the  custom.  I  am  very  confi¬ 
dent  that  this  is  not  true.  I  am  sure  that  an  energetic  young  man  will  be 
able  to  convince  his  customers  that,  since  he  is  able  to  buy  at  much  better 
advantage  by  doing  a  cash  business,  he  is  also  able  to  sell  to  better  ad¬ 
vantage  and,  that,  therefore,  their  interests  are  best  promoted  by  cash 
dealing. 

<(  It  is  superfluous,  of  course,  to  tell  an  intelligent  young  merchant  that 
to  gain  any  permanent  footing  in  the  dry-goods  business  he  must  sell  his 
goods  for  just  what  they  are.  A  practice  of  misrepresentation,  with  glib- 
tongued  salesmen  to  laud  poor  goods  and  convince  purchasers  against  their 
better  judgment,  may  give  cheap  city  stores,  depending  upon  transitory 
trade,  an  air  of  fictitious  prosperity  for  a  while,  but  they  can  never  com¬ 
pete,  for  any  great  length  of  time,  with  honest  dealers.  Sooner  or  later, 
the  bottom  will  drop  out  of  their  pretensions. 

<(  Another  matter,  which  seems  almost  too  obvious  to  mention,  is  the 
necessity  of  unfailing  patience  and  courtesy  in  the  treatment  of  custom¬ 
ers.  I  have  noticed  salesmen  who  act  as  if  they  are  doing  shoppers  a 
favor  when  they  wait  upon  them.  This  manner  is,  of  course,  fatal  to  suc¬ 
cess  in  a  merchant  or  salesman.  In  our  establishment  we  weed  out.  as 
quickly  as  possible,  men  and  women  who  show  it. 

WA  merchant,  nowadays,  must  be  content  with  small  profits.  He  must 
sell  first-class  goods  at  low  prices,  deciding,  as  soon  as  possible  after  his 
start,  what  per  cent,  of  profits  will  enable  him  to  maintain  and  develop 
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his  business.  In  marking  goods,  he  should  adhere  persistently  to  this  per¬ 
centage.  Young  women,  mere  clerks,  fix  the  prices  in  our  store.  It  is 
simply  a  matter  of  arithmetic.  In  each  department  we  have  a  fixed  rate 
of  profit  on  all  sales.  If  a  lot  of  goods  comes  in  invoiced  at  $12.00  a 
dozen,  the  young  woman,  knowing,  of  course,  the  rate  profit  in  her  depart¬ 
ment,  will  mark  without  hesitancy  each  article,  the  prices  being  $1.24,  or 
$1.16  or  some  other  figure,  according  to  the  fixed  percentage. 

This  is  an  explanation  of  the  uneven  figures  which  so  frequently  occur 
in  our  price  marks.  Many  persons,  including  some  other  firms,  seem  to 
think  that  we  sell  an  article  for  ninety-nine  cents  rather  than  for  one  dollar, 
in  the  belief  that  the  former  figure  will  sound,  to  the  unmathematical 
mind  of  the  average  woman,  considerably  lower  than  the  latter,  and  thus 
she  will  purchase  at  ninety-nine  cents  where  she  would  feel  that  she  could 
not  afford  a  dollar.  We  have  too  much  respect  for  the  intelligence  of  our 
customers  to  entertain  any  such  idea. 

(<  I  have  been  speaking,  thus  far,  of  the  prices  which  are  affixed  when 
the  articles  come  from  the  receiving  department.  We  have,  of  course,  our 
reductions.  Every  day  a  member  of  the  firm,  or  the  superintendent,  walks 
through  the  store  taking  notes  of  the  stock,  giving  special  attention  to  its 
selling  qualities.  The  shoppers  are,  after  all,  the  best  judges  of  goods.  If 
they  show  an  unwillingness  to  purchase  goods  at  a  certain  price,  we  mark  the 
goods  down,  and  have  what  is  called  a  ‘bargain  sale.*  This  not  only  keeps 
stock  moving,  but  attracts  attention  to  the  store  and  stimulates  interest  in 
the  great  shopping  sisterhood.  A  woman  who  goes  to  a  store  to  buy  a 
bargain  is  very  apt  to  make  other  purchases. 

(<  The  best  method  of  reaching  the  public  with  announcements  of  special 
sales  is  by  newspaper  advertising.  To  succeed,  every  dry-goods  store  which 
competes  with  others  must  advertise.  There  are,  of  course,  many  ways 
of  advertising,  but,  in  a  city,  at  least,  the  most  effective  and  convenient, 
though  the  most  expensive  method,  is  through  the  medium  of  the  daily 
newspapers.  The  advertisement,  must,  first  of  all,  state  the  facts  concisely, 
but  they  should  be  more  than  mere  catalogues  of  goods.  They  should  be 
worded  so  attractively  as  to  catch  and  hold  the  attention,  even  of  a  reader 
who  is  not  particularly  interested  in  the  articles  mentioned.  A  great  many 
thousands  of  dollars  a  year  are  spent  by  our  largest  stores  in  advertising. 
The  head  of  this  department  is  always  a  very  alert  and  able  young  man 
who  commands  an  excellent  salary.  His  work  has  developed  within  a  few 
years  into  an  art.  A  merchant,  either  in  city  or  country,  cannot  be  too 
careful  about  his  ‘ads.*  If  he  gives  them  snap  and  originality,  he  will  be 
surprised  at  the  amount  of  increase  in  the  returns.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  there  must  be  no  deception  of  any  kind  in  an  advertisement.  That 
rather  ancient  adage,  ‘  Honesty  is  the  best  policy,*  must  have  been  first 
penned  by  an  experienced  dry-goods  merchant. 

« It  has  been  said  that  the  great  department  stores  are  constantly  grow¬ 
ing  larger  and  are  steadily  extending  their  trade,  greatly  to  the  detriment 
of  the  small  merchants.  It  is  true  that  the  large  stores  are  reaching  out 
for  the  patronage  of  the  residents  of  the  suburban  towns.  But  a  house 
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cannot  hope  for  a  large  trade  from  localities  more  than  a  few  hours 
distant  by  train  from  the  city.  Most  people  are  loyal  to  the  merchants  of 
their  own  neighborhood.  It  is  undoubtedly  true,  however,  that  some  of 
the  latter  are  crowded  out  of  business.  We  try  to  make  places  for  those 
who  have  been  unable  to  compete  with  large  city  stores.  Many  of  them 
are  in  the  employ  of  the  department  houses,  and  in  numerous  instances 
are  receiving  larger  incomes  than  those  they  derived  from  independent 
business,  in  the  days  of  their  greatest  prosperity. 

(<  In  my  opinion,  the  great  dry-goods  establishments  have  about  reached 
their  limit  in  size,  and  in  their  effect  upon  the  business  of  the  smaller 
shops.  The  vast  majority  of  the  latter,  scattered  throughout  the  country 
in  great  profusion,  are  so  far  away  as  to  be  beyond  the  influence  of  the 
city  stores,  and  have  suffered  very  little  from  them.  The  average  country 
store  is  conducted  in  a  very  old-fashioned  and  unprogressive  manner.  A 
young  man  who  has  brains  and  industry  and  originality  enough  to  apply 
new  methods  to  keeping  a  store  in  a  town  or  village,  need  encounter  little 
difficulty  in  establishing  himself  on  a  firm  basis  of  prosperity. n 


JOHN  WANAMAKER’S  VIEWS  ON  BUSINESS 

(Interview) 

W.hen  asked  whether  the  small  tradesmen  have  any  (<  show  ”  to-day 
against  the  great  department  stores,  Mr.  Wanamaker  said:  — 

(<  All  of  the  great  stores  were  small  at  one  time.  Small  stores  wall  keep 
on  developing  into  big  ones.  You  -wouldn't  expect  a  man  to  put  an 
iron  band  about  his  business  in  order  to  prevent  expansion,  would  you  ? 
There  are,  according  to  statistics,  a  greater  number  of  prosperous  small 
stores  in  the  city  than  ever  before.  What  better  proof  do  you  want  ? 

*  The  department  store  is  a  natural  product,  evolved  from  conditions 
that  exist  as  a  result  of  fixed  trade  laws.  Executive  capacity,  combined 
with  command  of  capital,  finds  opportunity  in  these  conditions,  which  are 
harmonious  with  the  irresistible  determination  of  the  producer  to  meet 
the  consumer  directly,  and  of  the  merchandise  to  find  distribution  along 
the  lines  of  least  resistance.  Reduced  prices  stimulate  consumption,  and 
increase  employment:  and  it  is  sound  opinion  that  the  increased  employment 
created  by  the  department  stores  goes  to  women,  without  curtailing  that  of 
men.  In  general,  it  may  be  stated  that  large  retail  stores  have  shortened 
the  hours  of  labor;  and  by  systematic  discipline  have  made  it  lighter.  The 
small  store  is  harder  upon  the  salesman  or  clerk.  The  effects  upon  the 
character  and  capacity  of  the  employees  are  good  in  a  well-ordered,  mod¬ 
ern  retail  store  and  it  is  a  means  of  education  in  spelling,  writing,  English 
language,  system,  and  method.  Thus  it  becomes  to  the  ambitious  and  seri¬ 
ous  employee,  in  a  small  way,  a  university,  in  which  character  is  broadened, 
by  intelligent  instruction  practically  applied.” 
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When  asked  if  a  man  with  means  but  no  experience  would  be  safe  in 
embarking  in  a  mercantile  business,  he  replied  quickly: _ 

«  A  man  who  has  never  seen  a  horse  can’t  drive  one.  No;  a  man  must 
have  training,  must  know  how  to  buy  and  sell ;  only  experience  teaches 

that. ® 

I  have  heard  people  marvel  at  the  unbroken  upward  course  of  Mr. 
Wanamaker’s  career,  and  lament  that  they,  themselves,  so  often  make 
mistakes.  But  hear  him  :  — 

(<  Who  does  not  make  mistakes?  Why,  if  I  were  to  think  only  of  the 
mistakes  I  have  made,  I  should  be  miserable  indeed.® 

I  have  heard  it  said  a  hundred  times  that  Mr.  Wanamaker  started 
business  when  success  was  easy.  Here  is  what  he  says  himself  about 
it:  — 

(<  I  think  I  could  succeed  as  well  now  as  in  the  past.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  conditions  of  to-day  are  even  more  favorable  to  success  than 
when  I  was  a  boy.  There  are  better  facilities  for  doing  business  and  more 
business  to  be  done.  Information  in  the  shape  of  books  and  newspapers 
is  now  in  the  reach  of  all,  and  the  young  man  has  two  opportunities 
where  he  formerly  had  one. 

<(  We  are  much  more  afraid  of  combinations  of  capital  than  we  have 
any  reason  for  being.  Competition  regulates  everything  of  that  kind.  No 
organization  can  make  immense  profits  for  any  length  of  time  without  its  field 
soon  swarming  with  competitors.  It  requires  brain  and  muscle  to  manage 
any  kind  of  business,  and  the  same  elements  which  have  produced  busi¬ 
ness  success  in  the  past  will  produce  it  now,  and  will  always  produce  it.® 


A  GROCER  AND  HIS  CHANCES  OF  SUCCESS 

By  FRANCIS  B.  THURBER 
Editor  of  the  (( American  Grocer H 

In  considering  the  desirability  of  the  grocery  business  as  a  vocation, 
it  may  be  said  at  once  that  it  is  a  business  entirely  devoid  of  senti¬ 
ment.  It  is  a  line  of  work  based  upon  the  cold,  hard  lines  of  sup¬ 
ply  and  demand;  of  small  profits  and  quick  sales,  and  the  ability  to 
discriminate  between  good  and  bad  credits. 

The  universal  demand  for  groceries  is  the  best  argument  in  favor  of 
the  grocer.  He  represents  a  daily  and  hourly  necessity  on  the  part  of 
the  people,  rich  and  poor,  great  and  small.  If  he  possesses  a  fair  share 
of  business  tact,  and  a  physique  which  will  not  rebel  at  early  and  late 
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hours,  he  certainly  has  a  field  in  which  to  obtain  a  good  living  and  a  fair 
chance  of  accumulating  a  competency.  There  are  so  many  conditions 
surrounding  the  trade,  that  there  is  no  fixed  standard  that  can  be  set 
up  for  assuring  success.  For  example,  a  painstaking  and  hard-working 
grocer  doing  business  on  an  avenue  on  the  west  side  of  New  York 
City,  in  an  experience  of  twenty  years,  encountered  three  different 
changes  of  environment.  The  neighborhood  was  first  filled  with  wealthy 
residents,  who  bought  the  best  grade  of  goods,  regardless  of  price;  then 
came  a  middle  class,  who  bought  groceries  economically,  from  month 
to  month.  He  is  now  catering  to  a  third  class,  one  that  subsists,  ap¬ 
parently,  from  day  to  day,  and  whose  purchases  conform  to  that 
method  of  living.  He  maintains  himself  where  others  might  fail,  be¬ 
cause  of  his  ability  to  adapt  himself  to  every  new  condition.  Herein 
lies  the  secret  of  a  grocer’s  success,  anywhere, —  adaptability.  The  cor¬ 
ner  grocer  carries  a  stock  of  vegetables  and  fruits,  and  caters  to  his  im¬ 
mediate  neighborhood.  The  French  grocer,  the  Italian,  the  Chinese, 
and  the  Hebrew,  carry  lines  that  their  respective  custom  calls  for,  and 
that  are  entirely  distinct  from  those  of  the  American  grocer. 

There  are  two  natural  subdivisions  of  the  American  trade:  that  of 
the  man  who  is  patronized  by  the  transient  class,  which  may  or  may  not 
include  family  trade,  but  which  is  never  retained  in  competition  with 
cheaper  prices  in  other  stores,  and  that  of  the  man  who  caters  in  a  large 
way  to  families,  hotels,  and  restaurants.  The  natural  evolution  from 
both  these  subdivisions  is  the  survival  of  the  man  whose  credits  are 
well  distributed,  and  the  falling  by  the  wayside  of  the  one  who  has 
been  injudicious.  Many  are  forced  to  the  wall  by  the  accumulation  of 
apparently  small  credits,  extended  from  time  to  time  without  attracting 
special  attention.  Credits  almost  naturally  force  themselves  upon  the 
dealer.  If  he  is  strong,  and  a  good  student  of  human  nature,  he  will 
weed  out  the  bad  credits  and  cultivate  the  good  ones;  but,  if  he  is  not 
alert,  he  will  find  himself  without  goods,  and,  also,  without  the  money  to 
pay  for  more. 

The  department  store  has  effected  a  great  change  in  the  grocery 
trade  of  the  large  cities.  The  ability  to  purchase  goods  in  large  quanti¬ 
ties  and  to  advertise  them  with  other  specialties,  and  the  natural  in¬ 
clination  of  the  trading  public  to  save  time  and  bother  by  purchasing 
everything  under  one  roof,  takes  the  trade  from  many  a  local  grocery. 
Thus  the  department  store  may  take  the  profit  which  in  other  days  was 
divided  between  the  wholesale  and  retail  grocer.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  the  trade  has  been  injured  thereby. 

Improvements  are  constant  in  the  handling  of  groceries.  To-day  one 
can  purchase,  at  any  well-stocked  grocery  store,  almost  everything  in 
cans  or  jars,  all  cooked  and  ready  for  consumption,  which  lessens  the 
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labor  of  the  letail  grocer  in  a  very  considerable  degree,  as  indeed  it  does 
that  of  the  housewife  who  patronizes  him. 

No  bettei  or  mote  striking  example  of  success  in  the  grocery  line  can 
be  found  than  that  of  James  Rutler,  a  thrifty,  hard-working  young  man 
who  began  with  one  small  store,  and  the  determination  that  if  he  succeeded 
he  would  some  day  have  one  hundred.  In  1901,  after  a  dozen  years  of 
the  most  indefatigable  effort,  he  secured  that  number.  They  are 
widely  scatteied,  in  all  soits  of  localities,  from  the  tenement  districts  to 
the  fine  residential  neighborhoods.  His  example  of  giving  each  store 
exactly  what  its  own  customers  demand,  may  be  adopted  as  a  rule  for  a 
successful  grocer.  The  other  requirements  maybe  summed  up  as  fol¬ 
lows:  To  avoid  the  extending  of  credit,  unless  in  exceptional  instances; 
to  be  always  honest  with  customers,  and  to  employ  only  such  help  as  will 
win  trade  by  painstaking  attention  to  the  public,  and  devotion  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  employers. 


BAKING  AS  A  BUSINESS  AND  AS  A  TRADE 

By  WILBUR  E.  C  US  UMAX 

In  considering  the  baking  business  as  an  occupation,  a  young  man 
must  look  at  it  from  two  points  of  view,  namely,  its  practical  or 
technical  side  as  a  trade,  and  its  business  side.  To  make  my  point 
entirely  clear,  I  want  to  say  that  proficiency  in  both  these  lines  is  seldom 
combined  in  one  person.  The  majority  of  the  successful  bakers  in  our 
cities  never  baked  a  loaf  of  bread  in  their  lives.  The  instances  wherein 
the  journeyman  baker  graduates  into  the  position  of  a  proprietor  of  his 
own  store  are  rare  in  a  city  where  the  volume  of  business  is  great.  He 
is  much  more  successful  in  that  direction  in  a  small  village. 

The  attractions  offered  by  this  trade  are  few;  the  hours  are  long,  and 
the  wages  seldom  range  higher  than  $12  or  $15  per  week.  In  this 
estimate,  however,  I  do  not  place  those  expert  bakers  whose  services 
are  now  very  much  in  demand  for  light  and  fancy  cake,  pastry,  and  deco¬ 
rative  work. 

Inasmuch  as  selling  bread  is  a  business,  and  not  a  trade,  we  must 
consider  it  from  that  standpoint.  The  successful  baker  must  have  a 
mastery  of  the  work  of  getting  his  wares  into  the  hands  of  consumers 
promptly  and  cheaply.  It  is  not  at  all  necessary  that  he  should  bake  bread 
himself.  It  will  suffice  if  he  knows  when  it  is  well  and  properly  baked. 
It  is  because  a  mastery  of  the  business  is  essential  to  success,  and  a  mas¬ 
tery  of  the  trade  is  not,  that  the  lad  who  wants  to  become  a  successful 
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baker  should  begin  with  the  delivery  wagon  or  behind  the  counter,  and 
leave  the  oven  alone. 

The  delivery  wagon  is  the  better  of  the  two  positions.  This  brings 
him  into  direct  contact  with  his  customers;  he  ascertains  their  needs, 
gives  them  the  prompt  service  without  which  custom  cannot  be  obtained, 
and  learns  to  discriminate  between  the  desirable  and  the  undesirable 
classes  of  custom.  This  personal  contact  enlarges  the  young  man’s 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  he  thereby  acquires  tact,  which  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  in  any  retail  business.  The  collection  of  bills  is 
one  of  the  duties  usually  assigned  to  him,  and  when  he  performs  this  most 
vital  part  of  the  baker’s  business  thoroughly,  he  is  in  a  fair  way  to  receive 
promotion. 

The  delivery  clerk  is  far  more  important  than  the  salesman  behind 
the  counter,  for  the  reason  that  the  bread  sold  by  the  latter  represents  a 
very  small  proportion  of  the  volume  of  sales.  The  deliveryman  is  held 
responsible  for  the  custom  along  his  route.  He  must  keep  it  up  to  a 
certain  standard,  and  give  proof  of  his  capacity  to  increase  his  patron¬ 
age.  This  places  him  in  the. line  of  advancement. 

The  next  step  is  to  become  a  foreman  of  the  delivery  wagons.  There 
he  learns  how  to  manage  men,  which  is  a  most  important  element  of 
success  in  every  business.  If  he  shows  himself  capable  of  keeping  pace 
with  increased  responsibilities,  he  is  next  promoted  to  the  charge  of  the 
shipping  department.  There  he  completes  his  schooling  and  is  in  a 
position,  if  he  can  command  the  means,  to  begin  business  for  himself.  To 
succeed  with  a  bakery  of  his  own,  several  very  important  considerations 
must  be  met.  Locality  is  of  the  first  importance ;  the  use  of  the  best 
materials  comes  next  in  order;  efficient  help  is  a  third  essential,  and  this 
can  be  obtained  only  by  paying  good  wages  to  thoroughly  competent 
workmen.  To  make  the  venture  permanently  profitable,  he  must  study 
the  nature  of  his  custom,  from  the  humblest  patron  to  the  highest.  He 
must  be  ever  ready  to  adopt  improved  methods,  to  insist  upon  the  high¬ 
est  degree  of  cleanliness,  and  to  cultivate  assiduously  the  good  will  of 
all.  If  he  can  turn  out  something  that  is  a  little  better  than  anything 
his  competitors  can  produce,  he  will  be  in  the  fortunate  position  of  a 
merchant  with  a  popular  trade  specialty,  and  will  make  money  readily. 


Note  —  President  Leenhuis,  of  the  United  Master  Bakers  of  America,  while 
agreeing  in  part  with  Mr.  Cushman’s  conclusion,  thinks  it  equally  essential  for  an 
employing  baker  to  thoroughly  understand  the  mechanical,  as  well  as  the  business 
side,  of  his  work. 

In  support  of  this  contention  he  points  out  that  nearly  all  the  failures  in  the 
trade  are  the  result  of  poor  goods  put  before  the  public,  a  condition  of  things 
that  a  technically  trained  employer  would  not  be  confronted  with.  Two  of  the 
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reforms  which  the  journeymen  bakers  are  asking,  at  the  hands  of  legislation,  are 
a  shortening  of  their  hours  of  labor  and  the  prohibition  of  basement  bakeshops. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  there  are  seven  brothers,  including  Wilbur  E. 
Cushman,  the  author  of  the  foregoing  article,  who  are  all  engaged  in  the  baking 
business  in  New  \  ork,  and  that  none  of  them  ever  personally  baked  bread,  but 
began  with  the  delivery  wagon.  Inquiry  proves  this  to  be  true,  also,  of  a  majority 
of  the  successful  bakers  in  New  York. 


THE  SHOE  TRADE  AND  THE  CHANCES 

IT  OFFERS 

By  EDWARD  NEWTON  IIAAG 
Editor  of  «  Shoe  and  Leather  Facts  » 

No  other  trade  has  ever  witnessed  such  strange  and 
radical  revolutions  as  that  of  the  shoe  dealer.  From 
the  time  of  the  sandal  it  has  been  constantly  a 
profound  question  of  the  transmigration  of  soles..  From 
the  individual  shoe  shop  to  the  vast  factory  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  day,  the  transition  has  been  astonishingly  rapid.  The 
first  step  from  the  old  shop  to  the  modern  combination 
was  in  the  community  system  introduced  in  New  England, 
by  which  several  workmen  occupied  the  same  room  in  the 
interests  of  economy. 

During  the  period  of  the  Civil  War,  the  pegging- 
machine  began  to  crowd  out  the  hammer  and  lapstone. 

Then  the  sewing-machine  began  its  attack  upon  the  awl 
and  the  wax-end,  and  rapidly  other  wonderful  machines  seized  upon 
each  part  of  the  shoe,  and  the  great  factory  was  evolved,  with  its  bat¬ 
talions  of  workmen,  each  devoted  to  but  a  single  feature  of  shoemaking. 

As  any  man  can  do  one  thing  better  than  many  things,  this  perfect 
method  of  producing  a  shoe  enhanced  many  times  the  value  of  the 
workmen.  Occasionally  some  feature  of  this  machinery  would  afford  a 
monopoly  of  manufacture,  but  only  in  one  department.  Usually  the 
machinery  was  owned  by  the  manufacturers  of  it,  and  was  leased  to  the 
manufacturers  of  shoes.  At  times,  the  machines  were  sold  outright. 
Formerly  the  system  of  leasing  was  complained  of  as  oppressive.  Now 
it  has  been  so  modified  that  little  is  said  against  it. 

In  all  circumstances,  the  new  system  of  producing  shoes  tended  to  re¬ 
duce  the  price  and  profit  of  a  single  pair.  Only  fifteen  years  ago  the 
profit  ranged  from  fifteen  to  one  hundred  per  cent.  Now  the  great  fac¬ 
tories,  producing  from  five  thousand  to  fifteen  thousand  pairs  a  day,  are 
content  with  a  profit  of  from  one  to  five  cents  a  pair.  Inevitably,  this 
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condition  has  worked  with  prodigious  force  against  the  small  manufac¬ 
turers,  and  many  of  them  have  been  crowded  out  of  business. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  reduction  of  price  by  the  manufacturer  has 
always  been  in  advance  of  the  education  of  the  shoe  buying  public. 
When  a  machine-made  shoe  was  first  put  upon  the  market  at  five  dollars 
or  six  dollars,  purchasers  fought  shy  of  it.  When  it  was  reduced  to  three 
dollars,  it  was  pronounced  certain  to  be  worthless.  It  is  now  a  fact  that 
the  great  mass  of  the  public  seek  a  two-dollar  or  two-dollar-and-a-half 
shoe,  and  know  they  can  get  the  worth  of  their  money  out  of  it. 

With  the  reduction  of  price,  consumption  has  increased.  Except  for 
the  higher-priced  goods,  the  repair  shop  has  been  relegated  to  the  back¬ 
ground.  The  cheap,  patched,  re-soled  and  re-heeled,  shoe,  is  seldom 
seen.  A  new  shoe  can  be  purchased  at  a  price  almost  as  low  as  the 
cost  of  the  repairing.  Men,  women,  and  children,  wear  three  pairs  of 
shoes  a  year,  where  formerly  they  wore  but  one. 

The  revolution  in  the  making  of  shoes  has  been  equaled  or  exceeded 
by  the  revolution  in  the  production  of  leather,  especially  of  the  finer 
grades.  Ten  years  ago  the  Morocco  Manufacturers’  National  Associa¬ 
tion,  then  with  fewer  than  one  hundred  men  in  control,  met  at  Long 
Branch,  and  among  other  things  discussed  the  decay  of  the  demand  for 
(<  pebbles,  ”  straight  grains,  ®  and  <(  maroons,”  which  had  been  the  vogue 
for  one  hundred  years.  It  was  confessed  that  French  kid  was  the  fad, 
and  that  women  and  children  wanted  nothing  else.  General  J.  Parke 
Postles,  of  Wilmington,  Delaware,  declared  he  would  try  to  make  French 
kid.  Others  agreed  to  attempt  the  solution  of  the  mystery.  Plants 
were  transformed  into  experiment  stations.  Profits  of  years  melted 
away  in  tests  of  the  virtues  of  alum  tannage,  which  was  supposed  to  be 
the  basis  of  the  French  method. 

The  leather  produced  was,  for  the  most  part,  brittle  and  worthless 
Some  one  hit  upon  a  combination  of  gambier  and  alum,  and  a  great  im¬ 
provement  was  observed ;  soon  followed  the  invention  of  (<  chrome  tan¬ 
nage,”  made  by  the  use  of  chromic  acid.  By  this  method,  the  tannage  of 
kid  skins  was  revolutionized,  and  one  young  man,  to  whose  inventive  fac¬ 
ulty  the  device  was  largely  due,  and  who,  because  of  his  persistence  in 
expensive  experimentation  had  sunk  between  twenty  and  thirty  thou¬ 
sand  dollars,  became  a  millionaire. 

Within  the  ten  years  that  have  passed  since  the  Long  Branch  conven¬ 
tion,  every  foreign  skin  has  been  driven  out  of  America,  and  American 
tannage  controls  the  international  market.  From  the  glazed  kid,  popu¬ 
lar  fancy  is  now  passing  to  a  kid  with  a  patent-leather  finish,  and  Amer¬ 
ica  is  collecting  raw  goat  skins  from  all  parts  of  the  world  and  sending 
its  wonderful  tannage,  beautiful,  pliable,  and  unharmed  by  water,  to  all 
parts  of  the  world. 
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Although  the  pi  ice  of  goat  skins  has  considerably  advanced,  cheapen- 
ing  of  manufacture  and  increase  of  demand  have  led  to  lower  prices  of 
kid  shoes.  M  omen  and  children  are  not  permitted  to  monopolize  this 
material.  Seeing  the  beauty  and  comfort  of  the  kid,  men  demanded 
them  and  the  glazed  kid,  or  kid  with  patent-leather  finish,  is  now  almost 
as  commonly  worn  by  one  sex  as  by  the  other. 

Philadelphia  was  early  an  important  center  of  the  Morocco  trade, 
and  was  a  pioneer  in  the  manufacture  of  the  modern  glazed  kid.  It  is 
estimated  that  at  this  time  three-fifths  of  the  glazed  and  patent  kid  skins 
are  manufactured  at  Philadelphia.  One  factory  puts  out  twenty  million 
skins  a  year,  and  several  other  large  establishments  have  each  an  output 
of  five  thousand  dozens  of  skins  a  day.  While  the  great  shoe  manufactur¬ 
ing  cities  of  New  England  continue  to  hold  their  rank  in  production, 
vast  increase  of  consumption  is  met  largely  through  the  enterprise  of 
cities  farther  west.  Rochester,  Buffalo,  Cincinnati,  Columbus,  Ports¬ 
mouth,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis,  have  all  come  to  be  important  centers, 
and  one  of  the  largest  factories  in  the  country  for  women’s  shoes  is  es¬ 
tablished  at  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 

On  the  shoe  trade,,  the  effect  of  the  great  department  store  develop¬ 
ment  was  in  some  sepse  peculiar.  The  opportunity  to  make  immense 
sales  for  cash  tempted  jobbers  to  almost  conspire  against  themselves, 
for  they  often  ruined,  within  a  year  or  two,  a  retail  trade  that  had 
been  thirty  or  forty  years  in  growing.  What  were  for  a  time  ab¬ 
normal  conditions,  are  now  arranging  themselves  rationally.  The  bar¬ 
gain  counter  is  known  to  be  not  so  much  of  a  bargain  counter  after 
all,  and  with  better  times  there  is  a  decided  revival  of  the  single  line 
trade. 

A  new  feature  of  the  retail  business  is  a  tendency  toward  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  exclusive  stores  for  women,  often  managed  by  women,  and 
its  patrons  waited  upon  solely  by  women.  It  is  a  trend  of  the  trade 
which  is  looked  upon  by  some  as  a  humorous  fad;  but  the  probability  is 
that  it  has  come  to  stay.  The  constructive  and  executive  abilities  of 
women,  in  this  day,  are  apparently  illimitable. 

With  combination  of  interests  in  this  trade,  which  represents  an  in¬ 
vestment  of  more  than  a  billion  dollars,  the  old-time  salesman  has  dis¬ 
appeared  to  some  extent,  as  he  has  from  other  businesses.  In  place  of  the 
rollicking,  startling  salesman  of  other  days,  there  is  a  more  quiet,  in¬ 
telligent,  and  convincing  man,  working  upon  a  larger  salary.  His  responsi¬ 
bilities  are  greater.  In  some  sense  his  responsibility  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  purchaser  for  the  great  stores  where,  in  a  single  department,  over 
five  million  dollars’  worth  of  shoes  is  purchased  per  annum,  and  the  pur¬ 
chaser  dictates  to  his  manufacturer  the  styles  and  qualities,  thus  follow¬ 
ing  the  shoe  from  the  raw  stock  to  the  retail  sale. 
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As  to  the  present  chances  for  a  beginner  being  better  or  worse  than 
those  of  old,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  opportunity  for  engaging  successfully 
in  the  shoe  trade  is  as  great  now  as  it  has  ever  been.  Brains  and  enter¬ 
prise,  in  this  business,  have  never  been  at  a  higher  premium. 

Let  one  say  what  he  will  in  relation  to  trusts  and  combines,  monopo¬ 
lies  of  machinery  and  monopolies  of  tanning  processes,  the  retail  trade 
remains  practically  an  open  field,  and  there  are  reasons  why  the  young 
man,  of  a  bent  of  mind  especially  adaptable  to  the  business,  should  find 
the  field  more  inviting  than  did  the  young  men  of  years  ago.  The  per¬ 
sonal  equation,  which  seemed  at  times  to  be  threatened  with  elimination 
by  the  aggression  of  the  department  store  and  the  establishment  of  retail 
stores  by  large  manufacturers,  is  as  insistent  as  ever.  Purchasers,  even 
in  the  larger  cities,  and  notably  in  less  populous  communities,  like  to  buy 
from  the  individual  owner,  from  an  acquaintance,  from  one  who  has 
grown  up  in  the  business  within  their  own  knowledge.  They  are  willing 
to  pay  a  trifle  more  on  account  of  the  sentiment  associated  with  the  per¬ 
sonal  element. 

Any  bright  and  promising  young  man,  desiring  to  engage  in  the  shoe 
business,  may  now  easily  acquire  a  fine  stock  with  the  backing  of  the 
manufacturer  or  large  dealer.  Years  ago  he  would  have  been  compelled 
to  look  to  his  own  resources.  His  place  once  stocked,  success  or  failure 
depends  upon  himself.  All  this  is  important,  for  the  individual  and  dis¬ 
tinctive  trader,  supervising  his  own  business,  is  now,  and  will  remain,  a 
vital  element  of  the  trade  at  large. 


THE  MANUFACTURE  AND  SALE  OF  HATS 

By  A.  L.  BEL  DEN 
Editor  of  the  (< Hat  Review  » 

The  old-time  hatter,  who  possessed  the  requisite  knowledge  and  skill 
to  develop  from  a  given  number  of  ounces  of  fur  a  hat  <(  perfect  and 
entire  and  wanting  nothing, w  has  almost  wholly  passed  from  the 
scene  of  activity  in  the  hat  manufacturing  industry.  In  his  stead  we 
now  find  factories  of  varying  magnitude  in  which  the  work  is  conducted 
by  men  and  women  skilled  only  in  a  part  of  the  work,  or  engaged  simply 
as  guides  and  overseers  of  the  machines  now  employed  in  practically 
every  process  of  production.  Where  formerly  the  individual  workman 
possessed  and  exercised  the  ability  to  make  the  hat  from  beginning  to 
end,  requiring  two  or  three  days  for  the  production  of  a  single  hat,  to¬ 
day  a  large  manufactory,  employing  probably  four  hundred  hands,  will 
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have  a  daily  output  of,  in  round  numbers,  a  thousand  dozen  hats  “ready 
to  wear.  * 

The  all-round  hatter  has  given  place  to  trained  men  and  women  des¬ 
ignated  as  formers,  sizers,  blockers,  dyers,  curlers,  trimmers,  and  numer¬ 
ous  other  titles  indicative  of  the  particular  part  of  the  work  which  each 
performs;  all  these  are  usually  included  in  three  divisions,  namely, 
makers,  finishers,  and  trimmers.  Each  ordinary  stiff  or  soft  fur  hat,  as 
will  be  readily  inferred,  passes  through  these  several  hands,  a  dozen  or 
more,  before  it  is  completed. 

The  work  of  making  a  derby,  an  alpine,  or  a  crusher,  really  begins  in 
the  field,  being  dependent  in  the  first  step  upon  the  hunter  or  trapper, 
for  as  a  hat  is  made  of  fur  it  is  plain  that  you  must  first  catch  your  beaver, 
nutria,  rabbit,  hare,  coney,  or  other  small  wild  animal,  to  obtain  the  essen¬ 
tial  fur.  The  skins  of  these  furry  creatures,  after  the  hunter  or  trapper 
has  sent  them  to  market,  are  taken  by  the  fur  cutter  and  are  to  some 
extent  plucked  of  the  long  coarse  hair;  they  are  next  treated  to  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid,  which  is  brushed  over  the  fur  to  kill  the 
natural  animal  oil  it  contains,  in  order  to  insure  free  and  perfect  felting. 
The  fur  is  then  cut  from  the  skin  by  a  machine  called  a  (<  devil,”  through 
which  the  fur  passes  undisturbed  upon  an  endless  apron,  makingita  very 
easy  matter  to  separate  it  rapidly  into  the  parts  of  differing  values  for  the 
intended  purpose,  the  fur  from  the  cheeks  and  tails,  the  belly,  and  the  back 
of  the  same  animal  varying  materially  in  both  fineness  and  strength.  The 
fur  is  next  manipulated  by  a  machine  known  as  the  “  blower, M  to  more 
completely  separate  the  coarse  hairs,  which  do  not  felt,  from  the  finer 
and  softer  and  readily-felting  fur.  In  this  process,  each  class  of  fur  is 
kept  separate,  and  is  subsequently  weighed  out  and  put  up  in  packages, 
mystically  marked,  and  is  then  purchased  by  the  hat  manufacturer,  by 
whom  it  is  not  usually  used  exactly  as  purchased,  as  each  maker  of  hats 
uses  sundry  mixtures  of  fur  which  he  holds  as  secrets  of  his  own,  and 
which  are  really  of  leading  importance  both  from  the  standpoint  of 
quality  and  price. 

In  beginning  operations,  the  hat  manufacturer  weighs  out  this  fur 
with  extreme  precision  in  single  hat  lots,  and  it  is  then  sent  to  the  form¬ 
ing  room,  where  it  is  put  through  a  machine  known  as  the  former, 
the  fur  being  carried  by  a  current  of  air  through  a  chamber  to  be  le- 
ceived  upon  a  revolving  copper  cone,  only  one  “  body (>  or  hat  being 
formed  at  a  time;  when  all  the  fur  to  make  this  body  has  been  deposited 
upon  the  cone,  the  fur-covered  cone  is  removed,  wrapped  in  a  wet  cloth 
and  immersed  in  hot  water,  and  is  then  “  slipped  w  from  the  cone  and 
passed  on  to  the  examiner,  who  touches  up  weak  spots  by  adding  pai  tides 
of  fur.  This  «  bat »  or  «  body  »'  of  fur  is  again  wrapped  in  a  cloth  in  which 
it  is  gently  rolled  to  «  harden, »  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  necessary 
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consistency  of  felting,  and  is  then  ready  for  sizing,  by  hand  or  machine, 
the  hand-work  being  performed  in  the  (<  battery, ®  which  consists  of  a 
structure  of  four  or  more  sections  surrounding  a  central  compartment 
filled  with  hot  water,  into  which  the  body  is  dipped  from  time  to  time 
during  the  operation  of  rolling  or  sizing — for  the  purpose  of  shrinking 
the  cone  to  the  required  hat  size.  The  body  is  then  dried,  and  the 
exterior  surface  is  shaved  by  a  sharp  knife  to  remove  the  remaining 
hairs. 

Subsequent  processes  include  “second-sizing,®  for  further  reduction 
and  more  perfect  felting;  “stiffening,®  which  is  effected  with  a  solution 
of  shellac  in  alcohol,  or  shellac  in  water,  the  hats  thus  stiffened  being 
designated  as  (<  wine-stiff  ®  or  “  water-stiff . ®  Drying  again  becomes  nec¬ 
essary,  and  then  dyeing,  and  afterward  “blocking,®  the  body  being 
shaped  upon  a  block  of  the  required  set  and  size.  The  hat  is  next  put 
through  the  finishing  processes,  including  ironing  and  a  general  touch¬ 
ing  up.  It  is  next  <(  curled,®  the  brim  being  shaped  or  set,  rolled  high 
or  low  or  left  “flatset,®  according  to  the  “  style  ®  to  be  produced.  Not 
merely  highly  skilled  but  peculiarly  skilled  labor,  the  highest  paid  in 
hatting,  is  employed  in  curling.  Finally  the  hat  is  given  to  the  “  trim¬ 
mers,®  women  and  girls,  who  sew  in  the  leather,  the  “tip,®  and  lining 
when  required,  bind  the  brim  and  put  on  the  band  and  bow.  After 
careful  examination,  the  finished  hats  are  packed  in  paper  boxes,  and 
these  are  put  in  wooden  cases  —  and  when  the  shipping  clerk  has  deliv¬ 
ered  the  cases  to  the  expressman,  the  hats  pass  from  fur  to  forgetful¬ 
ness,  as  far  as  the  manufacturer  is  concerned. 

The  silk  hat  is  manufactured  by  a  less  intricate  process  than  is  the 
derby.  The  most  important  material  for  the  former,  that  is,  the  silk 
plush,  is  imported  from  France.  It  is  made  there  by  a  process  which  is 
a  secret  that  American  hatters  have  tried  in  vain  to  fathom.  The  mak¬ 
ing  of  silk  plush  has  often  been  attempted  in  this  country,  and  our  prod¬ 
uct  appears  to  be  fully  as  good  as  the  French  until  a  hot  iron  is  applied 
to  it  for  <(  finishing,  ®  when  it  immediately  acquires  a  brownish  tinge  and 
is  useless  as  material  for  hats. 

Making  the  braid  straw  hat  is  a  simpler  process  than  any  of  the  oth¬ 
ers.  The  braid  is  almost  wholly  imported  from  China,  Italy,  and  Japan, 
and  when  received  usually  must  be  bleached  or  dyed,  according  to 
whether  it  is  to  be  used  for  white  or  colored  hats.  After  the  bleaching 
or  dyeing,  the  braid  is  ready  to  be  sewed  into  hat  shape,  girls  doing  this 
work  on  specially  constructed  sewing-machines,  and  finishers  pressing 
the  hats  into  the  shapes  specified  by  the  designers. 

Since  the  hat  is  subject  to  the  caprices  of  fashion,  its  effective  produc¬ 
tion  affords  the  individual  maker  ample  opportunities  for  the  exercise  of 
artistic  taste.  The  greater  the  development  of  art  in  the  finishing 
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touches,  the  larger  the  measure  of  success  achieved  by  the  manufacturer, 
providing,  of  course,  that  the  quality  is  up  to  the  standard. 

Hats  constitute  a  commodity  in  universal  demand,  and  any  man  of 
strong  business  sense,  good  taste  and  abounding  industry,  who  is  able  to 
make  a  hat  that  will  appeal  to  the  buyer  as  being  good  in  quality  and 
attracth  e  in  shape,  should  be  able  to  achieve  success  as  a  manufacturer 
of  hats.  Throughout  the  country,  there  are  numerous  hat-makers  con¬ 
ducting  business  on  a  moderate  scale,  who  have  not  been  driven  to  the 
wall  by  the  competition  of  the  great  manufacturers,  but  who  make  good 
hats  and  are  doing  enough  business  to  enable  them  to  accumulate  mod¬ 
est  fortunes. 


CONDITIONS  IN  THE  HARDWARE  BUSINESS 

By  EDWARD  C.  VAN  GLAHN 
President  Hardware  Association,  New  York 

Two  things  give  to  the  hardware  business  an  attraction  that  is  not  en¬ 
joyed  by  many  other  mercantile  lines,  namely,  the  staple  character 
of  the  goods  and  the  universality  of  the  market  for  them.  All  prod¬ 
ucts  of  iron,  of  steel,  of  tin,  of  copper,  and  the  tensile  metals,  have  an 
intrinsic  value  which  is  variable  only  to  an  insignificant  degree.  There¬ 
fore,  a  stock  of  goods  purchased  by  the  hardware  merchant  represents  a 
greater  negotiable  value  than  does  the  manufactured  product  of  almost 
any  other  material. 

The  marketable  value  of  goods  of  this  character  is  derived,  of  course, 
from  their  general  use,  and  from  the  fact  that  they  enter  into  every 
trade  and  constructive  vocation,  from  the  fine  watchmaker’s  craft  to  the 
tremendous  operations  of  the  iron  steamship  maker.  Another  point  is 
this:  The  great  iron  industries  of  the  United  States  are  still  in  their  in¬ 
fancy,  and,  with  their  growth,  will  come  wider  fields  and  greater  opera¬ 
tions  for  the  dealer  in  hardware,  whose  business  is  so  closely  connected 
with  the  mine  and  smelter.  Of  the  many  million  dollars  earned  in  the 
iron  business  during  the  year  1900,  a  fair  percentage  found  its  way  into 
the  hands  of  the  retail  hardware  man.  For  all  these  reasons,  and  for 
others  which  I  may  be  permitted  to  mention,  this  is  a  clean  and  honor¬ 
able  calling,  and  its  future  is  very  bright. 

The  hardware  business  of  recent  years  has  grown  to  include  a  vast 
variety  of  specially  patented  articles,  paints,  oils,  and  yacht  supplies,  in 
addition  to  the  lines  formerly  carried,  and  the  business  is  still  in  a  transi¬ 
tory  period.  In  order,  therefore,  to  be  successful,  the  young  man  who 
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selects  this  as  the  opportunity  he  is  seeking  for  a  life-work,  must  keep 
pace  with  the  changing  conditions.  New  inventions  are  probably  more 
numerous  here  than  in  any  other  branch  of  trade. 

The  training  which  is  most  useful  is  that  given  by  learning  the  busi¬ 
ness  behind  the  counter.  The  great  variety  of  goods  generally'carried 
in  stock,  and  the  frequent  changes  in  prices,  require  a  trained  memory 
and  careful  attention  to  details,  habits  of  neatness,  and  method.  In 
striving  to  attain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  branches  of  the  trade,  a 
young  man  learns  to  economize  his  time;  and  a  careful,  persistent  effort 
to  become  familiar  with  the  new  conditions  and  new  requirements  will 
equip  a  clerk  for  a  career  as  proprietor  of  a  business  of  his  own. 

Of  course  there  are  stumbling  blocks.  One  should  be  careful,  espe¬ 
cially,  in  stocking  up.  It  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  hardware 
trade  that  a  new  device  may  revolutionize  an  established  demand  and 
render  obsolete  the  older  article  which  formerly  satisfied  that  demand. 
A  small  stock,  frequently  replenished,  obviates  this  difficulty.  The 
market  is  also  filled  with  devices  which  appear  to  be  useful,  but  which 
become  dead  stock  because  of  the  fact  that  the  public  does  not  use  them. 
A  good  rule  to  apply  to  the  purchase  of  patented  devices  is  to  keep  well 
within  the  demand.  No  hardware  dealer  has  ever  yet  been  found  who 
had  the  keen  discrimination  and  the  ability  to  select  the  salable  from 
the  unsalable  in  the  line  of  new  inventions  in  advance  of  actual  trade 
experience. 

One  of  the  most  important  departments  of  the  hardware  business  is 
that  of  building  material.  As  this  trade  is  largely  with  builders,  who 
buy  on  time  and  expect  to  pay  for  the  goods  as  buildings  are  completed, 
it  requires  good  business  judgment  to  know  when  to  extend  credit  and 
when  to  insist  upon  cash.  Many  an  ambitious  hardware  merchant  has 
been  wrecked  on  the  rock  of  the  speculative  builder.  The  wholesale 
houses  are  by  no  means  free  from  danger  in  discriminating  between  the 
reliable  and  the  unreliable  retailer  whom  they  furnish  with  stock. 

In  times  of  prosperity,  when  iron  and  all  its  products  receive  a  dis¬ 
tinct  boom,  conservative  methods  are  not  less  necessary  than  in  times  of 
depression,  when  credits  are  supposed  to  suffer  most.  In  the  demand 
for  tools,  implements  of  trade,  builder’s  hardware,  cutlery,  kitchen  uten¬ 
sils,  and  the  finer  specialties,  there  is  very  little  difference  as  between 
the  two  economic  extremes.  Good  goods  are  always  needed  and  can 
always  be  sold  by  people  who  know  their  markets.  The  profits  are  sub¬ 
stantial  enough  to  justify  the  investment  of  all  the  capital,  and  all  the 
attention  to  details,  now  given  to  this  line. 

One  of  the  largest  dealers  in  hardware,  whose  life  has  been  for  many 
years  an  inspiration  to  young  men,  in  speaking  of  his  business  as  a  de¬ 
sirable  one  for  young  men  to  enter,  has  said:  (<  If  I  had  to  live  my  life 
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ovei  again,  I  should  unhesitatingly  choose  the  hardware  business, 
although  I  know  there  are  many  who  will  not  agree  with  this  view.  I 
know  of  no  better  training  school  for  a  young  man  than  to  go  behind  the 
counter  of  a  hardware  store  and  learn  the  business  from  the  bottom  to 
the  top.  It  throws  one  in  contact  with  people  in  every  walk  and  condi¬ 
tion  of  life,  and  the  experience  g'ained,  if  properly  utilized,  broadens  and 
develops  a  man  and  fits  him  for  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  life.” 


SUCCESS  IN  SELLING  CLOTHING 


he  clothing  business  is  naturally  of  vast  extent  and  great  importance. 


J[  The  men  who  make  and  sell  clothes  comprise  a  large  and  influen¬ 
tial  body  of  citizens,  and  in  their  ranks  there  is  always  a  career  for 
the  young  man  of  business  instinct  and  ability.  It  is  a  fact  that  nearly 
all  of  the  biggest  manufacturers  of  clothing  in  the  country  began  behind 
the  counter  of  the  retail  store  or  in  the  workshop  of  the  factory.  The 
leaders  in  the  business  are  men  who  are  experienced  in  every  step  of 
clothing  manufacture,  from  the  making  to  the  final  disposal  of  the  gar¬ 
ment. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  business  is  managed  as  follows:  A  number  of 
cloth  factories  are  financed,  or  aided,  by  a  commission  house,  which 
undertakes  to  place  their  product  with  the  wholesale  cloth  dealers  and 
wholesale  makers  of  ready-made  clothing.  The  wholesale  cloth  dealers 
supply  the  retailers  and  merchant  tailors,  and  the  wholesale  ready-made 
clothing  manufacturers  supply  the  stores,  which  in  turn  sell  to  the  peo¬ 
ple. 

Styles,  fashions,  patterns,  and  textures  change  frequently;  so  it  is 
desirable  for  a  man  in  one  branch  to  be  acquainted  with  the  details  in 
the  other  branches.  Hence,  the  opportunity  for  the  young  clerk  in  a 
retail  store  to  prove  his  ability  and  rise  nearer  to  the  actual  production, 
where  there  is  always  the  greatest  capital  and  profit. 

Fortunes  are  to  be  made  in  the  retail  clothing  business  by  men  of 
ability,  taste,  and  judgment.  In  many  occupations,  success  is  achieved 
by  adhering  closely  to  a  regular  course  of  business  routine,  but  in  the 
clothing  business  one  must  have  wider  sympathies  and  perceptions.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  in  cities  of  moderate  size,  the  leading  clothier  is 
often  a  public  spirited  citizen,  as  well  as  a  man  of  business  ability.  He 
keeps  in  the  closest  touch  with  the  townspeople.  He  studies  their 
wants  and  desires  and  tries  to  know  them  and  to  be  personally  known 
by  them. 
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Another  important  qualification  in  the  man  who  would  manage  or 
own  a  successful  clothing  establishment  is  executive  ability.  The  busi¬ 
ness  is  one  requiring  many  employees,  and  the  employees,  to  the  eye  of 
the  customer,  reflect  the  business  itself.  The  manager  selects  conscien¬ 
tious  men  and  trusts  them,  giving  them  all  the  responsibility  they  can 
carry.  He  trains  efficient  officers  and  makes  them  responsible  for  the 
work  of  those  under  them  in  their  department. 

The  rewards  of  the  clothing  business  are  of  course  commensurate 
with  the  scope  with  which  it  is  carried  on.  In  a  small  way,  it  is  a  safe  and 
conservative  business,  always  assuring  a  comfortable  living  to  the  care¬ 
ful  man.  On  a  larger  scale,  it  becomes  more  speculative  and  requires 
much  greater  capital.  Wholesale  houses,  large  commission  houses,  and 
factories,  deal  in  millions  of  dollars’  worth  of  goods  annually,  and  to  com¬ 
petent  administrators  yield  large  margins  of  profits. 


MAKING  AND  SELLING  JEWELRY 

By  CHARLES  L.  TIFF  ANT 
Of  Tiffany  dr5  Co. 


Business  honor  and  artistic  taste  are  pre-requisites  of  success  in  the 
jewelry  trade.  This  is  a  country  of  wealth,  and  all  but  its  most 
humble  citizens  are  purchasers  of  jewelry  in  one  form  or  another. 
Consequently,  it  is  a  prosperous  land  for  the  jeweler,  and,  indeed,  no 
trader  or  merchant  is,  on  the  whole,  more  respected  in  the  community 
than  he.  It  is  a  business  requiring  many  special  qualifications,  some  of 
them  to  be  acquired  by  learning  and  experience;  others  must  be  natural 
possessions.  A  fine,  keen,  highly-trained  judgment  is  essential  to  the 
jeweler.  He  deals  in  the  smallest  and  most  precious  goods,  and  a  trifling 
error  of  judgment  may  mean  the  difference  between  profit  and  loss. 

The  cheat,  the  counterfeiter,  and  the  burglar  are  the  special  enemies 
of  the  jeweler.  Imitations  of  the  valuable  metals  and  counterfeits  of 
the  precious  stones  are,  through  scientific  processes,  becoming  more  mar¬ 
velous  each  day ;  so  the  expert  must  never  stand  still  in  his  knowledge 
if  he  expects  to  escape  being  defrauded.  His  precautions  against  the 
robber  and  burglar  must  be  equal  to  every  new  attempt  to  despoil  him. 
Therefore  his  defense  is  frequently  costly. 

The  relation  of  the  jeweler  to  the  public  is  peculiar.  He  stands,  as 
to  his  customer,  in  a  light  occupied  by  scarcely  any  other  tradesman. 
Rarely  does  the  purchaser  know  the  exact  value  of  the  article  he  is  buy- 
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mg.  He  must  rely  upon  the  honesty  of  the  jeweler  to  avoid  being  de¬ 
ceived  with  an  imitation  of  little  value,  and  upon  his  honor  that  too  large 
a  profit  is  not  exacted  from  him.  On  this  account  reputation  is  the  most 
valuable  asset  of  the  trading  jeweler.  His  business  is  practically  assured 
when  his  reputation  as  a  reliable  dealer  is  established. 

There  is  another  and  important  side  to  the  success  of  the  jeweler. 
He  must  have  an  artistic  taste.  He  must  himself  be  an  artist.  More 
and  more,  people  are  coming  to  realize  that  inartistic  jewelry  is  far  worse 
than  no  jewelry  at  all.  If  the  jeweler  is  unable  to  design  or  execute 
artistically  himself,  he  should  at  least  possess  the  ability  to  dictate  to 
others  how  his  customers  should  be  served.  This  applies  even  where  the 
jeweler  is  a  small  retailer  depending  upon  the  wholesale  houses  for  his 
stock;  for,  unless  he  keeps  an  attractive  and  artistic  stock,  he  has  little 
chance  of  disposing  of  his  goods  in  paying  quantities.  Jewelry  sells 
through  its  appearance. 

The  manufacture  of  high-class  jewelry  might  be  said  to  be  still  in  its 
infancy  in  America.  A  few  years  ago  there  was  not  a  single  diamond- 
cutter  working  regularly  in  the  United  States.  All  our  diamonds  had  to 
be  sent  to  Amsterdam  and  other  places  in  Europe  to  be  cut  or  recut,  but 
in  recent  years  some  of  the  greatest  cutting  experts  in  the  world  have 
received  employment  in  New  York.  One  of  the  largest  establishments 
here  keeps  several  cutters  busy,  and  it  is  beyond  question  that  the  in¬ 
dustry  will  grow  with  leaps  and  bounds,  like  all  other  industries  in  this 
country.  Diamonds  being  the  most  popular  stones,  the  quantity  of  them 
dealt  in  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  gems;  pearls  come  next,  but  all 
precious  stones  are  dealt  in,  in  large  quantities. 

The  profits  made  by  the  jeweler  are  variable.  The  nature  and  quality 
of  his  business  determines  what  percentage  he  shall  exact  on  his  invest¬ 
ment.  Even  in  the  manufacturing  department  of  the  trade,  in  which 
nearly  half  a  million  people  are  now  engaged,  so  great  is  the  possible  varia¬ 
tion  in  skill  and  expertness,  that  no  fixed  rate  of  remuneration  for  services 
is  possible.  An  artistic  designer  can  earn  from  $150  to  $350  a  month. 
An  expert  judge  of  stones  is  equally  well  paid.  Salaries  of  the  higher 
class  of  workers  in  the  factories  range  from  $30  a  week  to  $100.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  a  large  number  of  poorly-paid  workers  in  the  jew¬ 
elry  trade.  In  a  factory  where  gold  chains  are  made,  in  a  neighboring 
state,  the  average  wage  for  women  workers  is  slightly  less  than  $6  a 
week,  and  the  average  for  men  is  $9  or  $10;  of  the  carders,  press  hands, 
and  enamelers,  the  women  receive  from  $5  to  $12  and  the  men  from  $8 
to  $22.  The  workers  who  actually  make  the  jewelry,  however,  are  a 
well-p'aid  body  of  artisans,  earning  anywhere  from  $20  to  $150  a  week. 
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THE  DRUGGIST  AND  HIS  BUSINESS 

By  JOHN  A.  SNIVEL  V 
Editor  (<  The  Druggists'  Circular w 

It  was  only  a  few  years  ago  that  the  young  man  who  had  aspirations 
to  become  a  druggist  began  as  a  general  utility  lad  in  the  shop  of  an 
apothecary.  There  he  served  for  several  years  at  the  undignified 
and  profitless  task  of  washing  bottles,  sweeping  the  floor,  making  the  fire, 
and  running  errands.  More  economical  methods,  from  which  drudgery, 
formerly  considered  by  old  fogies  an  essential  element,  is  practically 
eliminated,  have  been  evolved  for  the  training  of  a  druggist.  Under  the 
old  system,  a  young  man  might  spend  ten  years  as  an  apprentice,  and  at 
the  end  of  that  period  possess  but  a  limited  understanding  of  his  busi¬ 
ness,  because  of  his  very  slight  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  pharmacy ; 
only  such  knowledge,  in  fact,  as  he  could  pick  up  by  untrained  reading 
from  books,  or  as  his  employer  might  choose  to  impart.  It  followed, 
therefore,  that  he  found  himself  compelled  to  work  in  very  narrow 
grooves,  and  that  he  would  be  handicapped  by  lack  of  training  in  the 
development  of  his  business,  and,  later,  would  be  obliged  to  go  back,  and, 
at  great  loss  to  himself,  supply  his  deficiencies  or  find  himself  dependent 
upon  the  knowledge  of  other  men.  This  phase  of  the  situation  has  be¬ 
come  so  important  that  it  is  now  being  agitated  throughout  the  whole 
country,  and  it  is  strongly  urged  that  graduation  from  a  school  of  phar¬ 
macy  be  made  the  condition  of  application  for  examination  by  the  state 
board  of  pharmacy.  The  wisdom  of  such  a  course  is  obvious.  In  some 
states  a  college  diploma  is  accepted,  and  no  further  examination  by  the 
board  of  pharmacy  is  required. 

The  course  in  the  ordinary  college  of  pharmacy,  to-day,  covers  a 
period  of  three  years,  and  is  divided  into  three  sessions  of  six  months 
each.  Matriculation  and  lecture  tickets  cost  about  eighty  dollars  for  the 
first  year;  pharmaceutical  work  and  chemical  work  are  extra.  About 
seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  young  men  who  are  attending  lectures  at 
colleges  of  pharmacy  are  at  the  same  time  working  in  drug  stores.  Such 
a  life,  however,  is  arduous,  and  it  takes  a  plucky  and  ambitious  man  to 
endure  it. 

The  drug  business  is  in  a  state  of  transition.  The  question  is:  Shall 
the  functions  of  the  drug  seller  and  the  pharmacist  be  separated.  The 
pharmacist  prepares  drugs,  while  the  druggist  of  to-day  sells  everything, 
from  salts  to  combs  and  brushes.  The  one  is  a  scientific  man,  the  other 
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a  merchant.  Commercialism  has  been  so  aggressive  as  to  force  the 
fusion  of  science  and  business, —  two  eminently  uncongenial  companions, 
—and  this  companionship  has  operated  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  scien¬ 
tific  man.  Under  the  present  system,  the  pharmacist  is  deprived  of 
many  emoluments  of  his  profession.  He  is  called  upon  to  prescribe  for 
patients  as  well  as  to  prepare  the  medicine,  a  service  for  which  he  should 
receive  the  same  pa}  as  a  physician.  A  man  goes  into  a  drug  store,  de¬ 
scribes  the  symptoms  of  his  complaint  to  the  man  behind  the  counter, 
and  asks  for  a  remedy.  If  a  box  of  ointment  is  prepared  from  simple 
and  inexpensive  ingredients,  and  a  fair  price  is  charged,  the  customer 
complains  that  he  is  being  imposed  upon.  He  does  not  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  that  he  has  received  the  benefit  of  the  druggist’s  skill  in  pre¬ 
scribing,  and  has  escaped  the  payment  of  a  physician’s  fee. 

For  many  years  the  relations  between  the  druggist  and  the  physician 
were  harmonious.  The  former  sought  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
latter  by  sending  patients  to  him,  and  the  physician  reciprocated  by  put¬ 
ting  all  his  prescription  business  in  the  hands  of  the  druggist  who  fa¬ 
vored  him.  The  relations  to-day  between  the  druggist  and  the  physician 
are  different  —  in  many  cases  strained.  Physicians  complain  that  drug¬ 
gists  are  depriving  them  of  business  by  treating  minor  cases,  and  by 
urging  the  use  of  proprietary  medicines,  upon  which  considerable  profit 
is  realized.  The  druggists,  on  the  other  hand,  claim  that  as  proprietary 
medicines  are  usually  designed  to  relieve  specific  ailments,  there  is  no 
impropriety  in  their  suggesting  the  use  of  them  where  the  symptoms  are 
unmistakable. 

Of  late  years,  science  has  multiplied,  and  investigation  has  developed, 
new  and  valuable  cures.  The  use  of  chemicals  has  become  more  exten¬ 
sive  and,  consequently,  the  proper  understanding  of  them  requires  much 
study.  The  liability  to  make  mistakes  in  the  making  up  of  prescriptions 
has  increased,  and,  therefore,  greater  care  and  skill  are  necessary.  As  a 
protection  to  themselves,  rather  than  as  a  protection  to  the  public,  the 
druggists  have  in  many  instances  brought  about  the  enactment  of  laws 
which  define  the  responsibility  of  the  drug  clerk,  and  prescribe  penalties 
for  errors  that  may  be  the  result  of  either  ignorance  or  carelessness. 

It  would  seem  that,  with  his  increasing  responsibilities,  the  pay  of 
the  drug  clerk  should  increase  proportionately;  but  this  has  not  been 
the  case,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  what  some  claim  to  be  the  overcrowding 
of  the  business.  Colleges  of  pharmacy  continue  to  turn  out  graduates 
considerably  in  advance  of  the  increase  of  the  drug  business.  It  has 
been  the  idle  dream  of  many  that  the  profits  of  the  drug  business  are 
particularly  alluring.  It  is  true  that  the  profits  upon  certain  goods  are 
large  —  say  two  hundred  per  cent.,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  profits 
upon  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  goods  sold  are  small,  which  brings  the 
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average  profit  down,  in  many  cases,  to  a  non-paying  basis.  Another 
feature  of  the  drug  business  that  attracts  many  young  men  is  its 
element  of  professionalism.  They  consider  it  more  dignified  to  follow 
a  business  which  requires  a  college  training,  than  to  become  a  clerk  in  a 
dry-goods  shop  or  a  grocery  store. 

But,  while  the  profession  of  pharmacy  is  considered  by  many  of  its 
followers  to  be  rather  overcrowded,  the  same  might  be  said  of  all  pro¬ 
fessions.  The  country  drug  store,  or  the  drug  store  located  in  some  vil¬ 
lage  or  town  remote  from  the  great  cities,  is  considered  the  more 
promising  field  of  endeavor  for  the  rising  druggist.  In  such  places  he 
has  not  the  great  department  stores  to  compete  with.  There,  also,  he 
can  bring  the  element  of  personality  into  operation  to  his  advantage, 
whereas,  in  the  great  cities  his  individuality  may  be  lost  sight  of  by  the 
passing  throng. 


HINTS  ON  THE  VOCATION  OF  THE 

LUMBERMAN 

In  the  United  States,  where  the  demand  for  timber  and  manufactured 
lumber  of  all  kinds  is  constantly  increasing,  and  where  vast  for¬ 
ests  of  hard  and  soft  woods  are  still  growing,  the  young  man  who 
is  casting  about  for  a  vocation  may  well  give  the  lumber  business  careful 
consideration. 

While  it  remains  for  governmental  authority  to  solve  the  problems  of 
timber  culture  and  the  preservation  of  the  wooded  domain  from  destruc¬ 
tion,  the  field  of  effort  of  the  lumber  producer  is  still  wide  and  profitable, 
operating,  as  he  does,  from  the  vast  pineries  of  the  north  to  the  cypress 
groves  of  the  extreme  south.  The  six  hundred  varieties  of  trees  which 
experts  have  found  indigenous  to  the  soil  of  the  United  States,  and 
largely  available  for  commercial  purposes,  will  afford  a  profitable  study 
to  the  novitiate.  He  may  rest  assured  that  the  demand  for  wood  will 
never  cease.  Every  house  that  is  built,  every  boat  that  sails,  and  every 
railway  train  that  is  constructed,  requires  many  varieties  of  wood,  and 
the  man  who  understands  the  business  in  all  its  branches  can  usually  find 
an  opportunity  to  put  his  knowledge  to  good  account.  No  matter  how 
dull  trade  may  be  in  certain  lines,  there  is  always  a  demand  for  this  com¬ 
modity;  and,  when  times  are  prosperous,  the  demand  often  exceeds  the 
supply. 

The  best  way  to  learn  this  business,  as  in  most  others,  is  to  begin  at 
the  bottom.  A  theoretical  knowledge  will  not  suffice.  One  must  learn 
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the  different  kinds  of  wood,  where  they  grow,  how  they  are  cut  and 
dressed,  and  at  what  cost  they  reach  the  market.  This  information  is 
of  incalculable  value  to  the  lumberman,  whether  he  be  in  the  wholesale 
or  retail  trade.  General  Russell  A.  Alger  had  the  right  idea.  He  went 
out,  when  a  young  man,  into  the  woods,  with  an  ax  and  a  measuring  rod. 
With  his  wife  to  keep  house  for  him,  he  set  up  a  log  cabin  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  and  mastered  the  details  of  the  business,  from  the  time  the  ax 
strikes  the  tree  until  the  timber  is  ready  for  consumption.  Senator 
Sawyer  had  an  equally  expert  knowledge  of  the  business  which  made 
him  a  millionaire  and  a  figure  in  our  national  life. 

Therefore,  while  it  may  seem  old-fashioned,  it  seems  to  me  neverthe¬ 
less  true,  that  the  young  man  who  chooses  the  lumber  business  should  join 
a  lumber  camp.  There  are  thousands  of  these  in  active  operation  in  this 
country.  The  young  fellow  may  go  as  a  tallyman,  a  driver,  a  handler,  or 
a  machinist,  but  he  should  stay  until  he  knows,  from  the  experience  ob¬ 
tained  by  roughing  it,  the  methods  used  in  getting  out  logs,  the  best 
kinds  of  machinery  and  how  it  is  operated  most  cheaply,  and  the  readiest 
means  of  transporting  the  boards  to  market.  If  he  be  a  man  of  up-to- 
date  reading  and  intelligence,  he  can  discriminate  between  the  woods 
that  are  popular  and  those  that  have  gone  out  of  use  or  fashion.  This 
is  especially  important  in  hard  woods.  In  walnut,  a  few  years  ago,  there 
was  an  active  consumption  in  America,  whereas,  most  of  this  wood  is  now 
shipped  to  Hamburg  and  other  European  ports.  Cherry  has  passed 
through  the  transition  period,  and  there  are  constant  changes  to  be  noted 
with  regard  to  other  woods  and  their  availability. 

After  the  technical  details  are  mastered,  the  young  lumberman  will 
be  in  a  position  to  take  the  next  step,  which  is  to  familiarize  himself 
with  the  conditions  surrounding  the  sale  of  lumber  in  the  large  cities. 
A  great  deal  of  tact  and  discrimination  is  necessary  in  this  branch  of  the 
work,  for  a  large  part  of  it  is  done  on  credit.  A  dealer  who  is  not  a 
producer  will  find  the  early  training  I  have  indicated  all-essential.  His 
mercantile  instincts  will  be  sharpened  by  his  knowledge  of  grades  and 
cost  of  production,  and  he  will  make  a  better  merchant  than  the  man 
who  takes  these  things  for  granted. 

The  manufacture  of  lumber  involves  so  much  detail  requiring  expert 
treatment,  that  no  dictum  should  be  ventured  upon  in  a  general  article 
of  this  kind.  Specialties  are  best  mastered,  however,  after  one  becomes 
familiar  with  the  cost  of  production  and  the  other  data  obtained  by 
handling  direct  from  nature.  The  names  of  these  specialties  are  legion, 
and  they  are  employing  thousands  of  skilled  workmen  and  using  up  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars’  worth  of  material  every  year.  The  trained  wood-worker 
can  never  be  displaced  in  the  industries  of  this  country. 
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THE  DRUMMER  WHO  SUCCEEDS 

By  MILES  M.  O'BRIEN 

Representative  of  II.  B.  Clafhn  &  Co.,  New  York 

According  to  the  popular  idea,  the  successful  drummer 
is  a  man  possessed  of  colossal  cheek;  a  natural  apti¬ 
tude  for  lying  that  has  been  greatly  improved  by 
assiduous  cultivation;  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  funny  and 
more  or  less  questionable  stories;  a  great  capacity  for 
stowing  away  liquor;  and  who  lives,  moves,  and  has  his 
being  solely  to  sell  goods,  without  even  a  preference  for 
honesty  in  his  methods.  Such  is  the  successful  drummer 
of  the  stage  and  of  fiction.  But  he  is  not  to  be  found 
elsewhere  —  except,  perhaps,  in  the  very  last  rank  of  those 
who  fail.  I  have  never  known  a  successful  drummer  who 
wTas  dishonest,  who  was  a  drunkard,  who  was  offensively 
vulgar,  or  wrhose  mental  horizon  embraced  only  the  sale 
of  goods.  The  successful  drummer  is  the  product  of  great  natural  apti¬ 
tude  for  his  calling, —  plus  a  vast  amount  of  hard,  faithful,  conscientious 
work. 

Honesty  I  should  place  among  his  first  and  most  essential  qualifications. 
A  little  reflection  will  make  it  apparent  that  it  must  be  so.  The  drum¬ 
mer  succeeds  by  gaining  the  confidence  of  those  to  whom  he  sells  goods. 
How  can  he  do  that  if  he  deceives  his  customers  ?  The  man  to  whom  a 
drummer  has  misrepresented  goods  will  never  buy  of  him  a  second  time. 
Lying,  for  the  drummer,  spells  failure  quicker  than  anything  else.  And 
not  a  few  have  found  it  out.  LTnquestionably,  lying J — or  misrepresenta¬ 
tion,  which  is  the  same  thing  —  will  often  help  one  to  sell  goods  —  the 
first  time.  And  the  young  man,  on  his  first  trip,  anxious  to  make  a  rec¬ 
ord  for  himself,  sometimes  succumbs  to  the  temptation.  Perhaps  he 
does  make  a  record,  and  when  he  returns  is  complimented  by  his  em¬ 
ployer  on  the  big  sales  he  has  made.  But  when  the  goods  are  deliv¬ 
ered  the  mails  come  in  loaded  with  complaints.  The  customers  who  have 
been  deceived  (<  kick.”  The  smart  young  drummer  has  made  enemies  of 
them  instead  of  friends.  He  may  see  the  error  of  his  ways  and  reform, 
but  he  cannot  sell  goods  to  these  men  again.  For  this  reason  the  suc¬ 
cessful  drummer,  whose  reputation  for  veracity  is  among  the  valuable 
assets  of  his  stock  in  trade,  will  never  take  service  with  a  trickster. 
And,  for  the  same  reason,  the  }mung  man,  anxious  to  make  headway  as 
a  salesman,  will,  if  he  be  wise,  consider  of  more  importance  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  house  he  starts  with  than  the  salary  at  which  he  begins. 
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The  drummer  who  succeeds  must  be  a  keen  judge  of  human  nature; 
he  must  know  how  to  address  a  prospective  customer;  how  to  engage  his 
attention  and  retain  it;  he  must  learn  to  read  those  trivial  and  scarcely 
perceptible  signs  by  which  men  ofttimes  reveal  their  characters,  moods, 
and  mental  status.  There  is  a  popular  notion  that  this  sort  of  knowledge 
is  all  intuitive ;  that  it  is  a  gift  which  cannot  be  cultivated.  This  is  a 
mistake.  The  foundation  —  natural  aptitude  —  one  must  have,  of  course. 
But  observation  and  experience,  if  one  keeps  his  eyes  open  and  mind 
alert,  will  greatly  increase  one’s  capacity  for  what  is  called  (<  reading- 
people. w  To  make  that  knowledge  of  service,  adaptability  is  needed. 
The  drummer  who  makes  big  sales  must  be  capable  of  being  all  things 
to  all  men.  He  should  know  when  to  be  serious  and  when  to  be  gay; 
when  to  discuss  philosophy  and  when  to  tell  a  funny  story;  when  to  talk 
and  when  to  listen.  And  the  latter  is  very  important.  By  showing 
himself  a  good  listener,  the  drummer  often  sells  more  goods  than  he 
would  by  exerting  his  conversational  powers  to  the  utmost.  Some  men 
would  rather  hear  themselves  talk  than  to  hear  anybody  else.  And 
sometimes  they  happen  to  be  large  buyers. 

Confidence,  not  cheek,  is  what  the  drummer  needs.  Cheek  repels; 
confidence  attracts.  The  world  believes  in  men  who  believe  in  them¬ 
selves,  and  the  world  mistrusts  men  who  mistrust  themselves.  The 
timid  man,  who  seems  to  be  constantly  apologizing  for  the  fact  of  his 
existence,  can  never  sell  goods. 

Courage  is  one  of  the  requisites  of  the  drummer  who  makes  big  sales 

—  the  courage  that  impels  one  to  do  his  best  with  undiminished  energy 
and  serene  cheerfulness,  despite  rebuffs,  disappointments,  and  failures. 
If  he  feels  discouraged,  he  must  not  show  it.  The  despondent  man  is 
never  welcome.  The  drummer  who  makes  a  good  impression,  even 
though  he  fail  to  make  a  sale,  paves  the  way  for  future  dealings  that  will 
bring  him  his  reward.  The  personal  equation  enters  very  largely  into 
his  business.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  man  who  is  best  liked  sells 
the  most  goods.  Therefore  it  behooves  the  drummer  to  cultivate  those 
qualities  that  attract  men.  The  best  foundation  for  the  arts  that  please 
is  a  spirit  of  genial  optimism,  nourished  and  sustained  by  sound  health 
and  good  digestion.  The  bright,  sunny,  cheerful  man  carries  with  him 
his  own  best  letter  of  introduction.  He  radiates  health,  mental  and 
physical.  As  one  of  the  poems  of  my  childhood  says:  — 

((  As  welcome  as  sunshine  in  every  place 
Is  the  smiling  approach  of  a  good-natured  faced* 

The  successful  drummer  should  be  <(  a  good  fellow  ”  in  the  best  sense 

—  warm-hearted,  buoyant,  sympathetic,  ever  willing  to  do  a  friend  a 
good  turn.  It  is  because  of  a  misconception  as  to  what  constitutes  good 
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fellowship  that  the  drummer  is  so  often  maligned.  With  many  it  stands 
merely  for  conviviality  carried  to  excess.  Hence  the  notion  that  the 
successful  drummer  is  generally  a  hard  drinker,  and  that  to  get  drunk 
with  a  customer  is  the  best  way  to  establish  relations  that  will  lead  to 
large  sales.  There  never  was  annore  egregious  error.  When  it  comes 
to  business,  the  man  who  gets  drunk  himself  mistrusts  the  man  who 
shares  the  debauch  with  him.  When  sober  himself,  he  will  give  his 
orders  to  the  sober  man,  because  he  will  rightly  have  more  confidence  in 
the  sober  man’s  judgment. 

It  is  certainly  worth  much  to  the  drummer  to  be  able  to  tell  a  good 
story  well.  A  laugh  is  a  good  tonic.  It  warms  the  cockles  of  one’s 
heart  much  more  elfectively  than  a  cocktail.  Naturally,  in  his  goings  to 
and  fro  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  the  drummer  has  un¬ 
usual  opportunities  to  collect  a  good  fund  of  humorous  stories.  But  the 
vulgar,  «off  color  *  stories,  if  he  indulge  in  them,  will  do  him  much  more 
harm  than  good.  They  nauseate  the  decent  man,  and  the  decent  man  is 
the  man  who  buys  the  most  goods.  Besides,  their  moral  effect  on  the 
man  who  tells  them  is  deteriorating. 

But  from  whatever  point  he  is  viewed,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
the  drummer  above  everything  else  is  engaged  in  downright,  hard,  se¬ 
rious  work.  Whatever  peculiar  qualifications  the  successful  pursuit  of 
his  calling  may  require,  he  can  dispense  with  none  of  those  by  which 
success  is  ordinarily  won  in  all  business  fields.  He  must  possess  energy 
and  industry;  he  must  be  prepared  to  (<  scorn  delights  and  live  laborious 
days  ®  whenever  need  be.  He  must  serve  his  employer  loyally  and 
faithfully.  He  must  understand  his  business  thoroughly. 

The  story  of  success  is  always  more  or  less  the  same  story.  The 
royal  road  to  it  exists  no  more  for  the  drummer  than  for  anybody  else. 
The  youth  who  enters  a  big  store,  ambitious  to  shine  as  a  salesman, 
must  be  content  to  follow  the  well-beaten  track.  To  begin  with,  he 
must  have  genuine  liking  for  the  work.  Without  that,  though  he  may 
force  himself  to  make  a  living  at  it,  he  cannot  make  a  conspicuous  suc¬ 
cess  of  it. 

He  must  be  prepared  to  work  hard —  to  put  his  best  into  all  that  he 
does.  He  must  not  think,  because  he  starts  with  six  dollars  a  week,  for 
instance,  that  he  is  to  do  only  six  dollars’  worth  of  work  in  a  week.  He 
should  double  and  treble  that  much  if  he  can,  and  count  himself  lucky 
that  he  gets  such  a  chance  to  show  his  employer  what  he  is  capable  of. 
The  lad  who  starts  out  in  that  spirit  is  sure  to  win  promotion.  He  must 
endeavor  to  learn  all  he  can  about  the  business  as  he  passes  from  de¬ 
partment  to  department,  and  to  retain  what  he  learns.  That  is  laying 
by  capital  for  future  use.  He  must  study  human  nature ;  he  must  learn 
how  to  adapt  himself  to  different  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  He 
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should  set  himself  early  to  saving-  money,  for  the  summer  of  life  is 
beset  with  temptations  to  spend  money  recklessly. 

If  he  does  all  this;  if  he  possesses  himself  of  all  the  qualifications  I 
have  indicated,  and  in  addition  turns  out  to  be  that  luckv  individual  en¬ 
dowed  with  that  indefinable  something  which  we  call  personal  magnet¬ 
ism,  he  may  some  day,  as  a  drummer,  earn  a  bigger  salary  than  many  a 
bank  president  gets. 
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From  a  small  beginning,  about  eighty  years  ago,  the  building  and  loan 
associations  have  grown  to  be  financial  and  industrial  institutions 
of  great  importance.  Hundreds  of  millions  are  annually  invested 
through  them,  in  the  United  States;  and  so  careful  and  economical  is 
their  administration,  owing  to  the  sound  economic  basis  on  which  the 
societies  are  conducted,  that  the  expenses  are  but  a  small  fraction  of  the 
total  disbursement.  In  Greater  New  York  alone,  during  the  past  year, 
nearly  thirty  millions  were  invested  in  homes  and  house  property,  at  a 
cost  to  the  organizations  of  only  $840,000.  The  keynote  of  success  in 
the  building  and  loan  business  is  economy  of  management,  for  upon  it 
depends  the  life  and  fate  of  the  society. 

The  origin  of  the  building  and  loan  society  is  this:  A  number  of  men 
anxious  to  own  their  own  houses,  but  lacking  the  capital  to  do  so,  met 
and  formed  a  club.  President,  secretary,  treasurer  and  other  necessary 
officers  were  elected,  and  the  members  were  assessed  a  fixed  sum  per 
week.  These  sums  were  paid  into  the  treasury,  and  when  the  amount 
was  large  enough  to  make  one  loan,  it  was  decided  by  lot  to  whom  the 
privilege  of  the  first  loan  should  go.  The  person  securing  the  first  loan 
continued,  of  course,  to  pay  his  assessments  and,  in  addition,  paid  inter¬ 
est  on  the  amount  of  money  borrowed.  The  interest  and  premiums  on 
the  loans  constituted  the  profits  of  the  society. 

The  basic  principle  has  remained  the  same  in  institutions  of  larger 
growth.  Under  the  old  system,  the  society  dissolved  immediately  after 
all  the  members  had  secured  their  loans,  the  mortgages  were  canceled, 
and  the  profits  arising  from  interest  and  premiums  were  divided  among 
the  members.  The  modern  building  society  continues  business  indefi¬ 
nitely.  It  has  usually  a  number  of  shareholders  who  are  willing  to  allow 
their  money  to  lie  as  an  investment  and  to  draw  dividends  fi om  the  profits : 
consequently  the  applicant  for  a  building  loan  secures  it  immediately, 
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instead  of  having  to  wait  his  turn  for  two  or  three  years,  and  must  pay 
only  a  small  premium  and  low  interest  for  the  loan. 

Many  of  the  institutions  receive  as  members  only  persons  desirous 
of  building  homes  for  themselves.  Other  societies  are  founded  on  purely 
commercial  principles,  and  receive  as  members  persons  who  desire  to 
build  as  an  investment  or  sound  speculation.  These  latter  organizations 
approach  more  nearly  to  the  banks  in  their  methods  of  business. 

A  sound  commercial  training,  such  as  is  demanded  of  a  young  man 
going  into  the  business  of  banking  or  stock  brokerage,  is  essential.  A 
knowledge  of  at  least  the  rudiments  of  law  is  desirable,  especially  as  far 
as  it  relates  to  loans,  real  estate,  and  building;  for  few  societies  are  rich 
enough,  or,  more  correctly,  have  business  enough,  to  retain  a  lawyer 
permanently,  and  legal  questions  are  continually  arising  out  of  agree¬ 
ments,  mortgages,  bonds,  and  other  details  of  the  business.  The  mana¬ 
ger  or  responsible  executive  of  a  society  must  know  how  far  he  may  or 
may  not  go  without  the  expensive  services  of  a  lawyer,  for,  as  I  have 
said  before,  economy  is  the  great  justification  and  reason  for  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  building  and  loan  society.  It  is  further  imperative  for 
him  who  would  become  a  power  in  the  business  of  building  and  loans  to 
be  acquainted  in  a  practical  way  with  the  management  of  real  estate,  its 
value,  and  the  possibilities  of  its  development. 

When  application  for  membership  in  the  society  is  made,  the  first 
step  taken  by  the  officers  is  to  investigate  the  eligibility  of  the  applicant. 
The  would-be  shareholder  must  already  be  possessed  of  some  means, 
such  as  the  ground  on  which  to  build  or  the  money  with  which  to  buy 
a  lot.  The  officers,  besides  investigating  the  responsibility  of  the  appli¬ 
cant,  must  decide  whether  the  lot  justifies  the  loan  asked  upon  it,  and 
only  knowledge  of  the  locality  can  determine  that  point,  the  environment 
making  or  marring  its  value. 

And,  again,  the  man  who  would  become  a  valued  officer  in  a  building 
society  must  not  only  possess  intelligence  himself,  but  must  be  capable 
of  imparting  to  others  a  clear  idea  of  the  workings  of  his  society.  A 
great  number  of  the  people  applying  for  membership  have  but  a  hazy 
notion  of  the  principles  on  which  the  society  is  founded,  and  very  lucid 
reasoning  is  sometimes  required  to  get  people  to  understand  the  work¬ 
ings  of  such  an  organization. 

Finally,  the  successful  building  and  loan  officer  must  be  gifted  with  a 
rare  insight  into  human  nature,  in  order  to  judge  between  the  man  with 
ability  and  perseverance,  who  will  carry  his  project  to  a  successful  and 
profitable  termination,  and  the  man  without  these  qualifications,  who 
will,  in  all  probability,  leave  an  unfinished  house  on  the  hands  of  the 
society.  In  the  granting  of  a  loan,  the  ability  of  the  applicant  is  the  first 
consideration.  Even  though  possessed  of  the  necessary  initial  sum,  it 
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would  be  exceedingly  bad  policy  to  expect  from  him  payments  in  excess 
of  the  amount  he  could  reasonably  pay  from  his  salary  or  income.  Thus 
the  executive  officers  of  the  society  have  to  guard,  not  only  against  the 
ordinary  mishaps  of  business,  but  they  must  protect  the  members  from 
their  own  extravagances  and  prevent  them  from  undertaking  more  than 
they  can  carry  to  successful  issue. 

The  officers  of  these  institutions  carry  trusts  as  important  and  re¬ 
sponsible  as  those  of  the  officers  of  a  bank,  or  the  trusted  employees  of  a 
large  commercial  house,  and,  consequently,  honesty,  integrity,  energy, 
and  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  institution,  as  well  as  the  ability  to  do 
the  work  required,  are  important  elements  in  their  mental  training.  In¬ 
deed,  in  no  place  is  integrity  more  necessary  than  in  the  building  and 
loan  society,  for  there  it  is  nearly  always  the  savings  of  little  means  that 
are  to  be  conserved. 

The  remuneration  in  building  societies  ranks  with  that  in  banks. 
Clerks  earn,  according  to  their  ability  and  their  work,  from  twelve  dollars 
to  thirty-five  dollars  a  week.  The  salaries  of  the  more  responsible  offi¬ 
cers  are  in  proportion  to  the  standing  and  importance  of  the  society. 
Five  thousand  dollars  to  ten  thousand  dollars  a  year  is  not  an  uncommon 
salary  for  the  manager  or  president  of  a  prosperous  institution. 

There  are  many  opportunities  for  the  young  man  who  is  willing  to 
make  himself  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  business  of  the  building 
and  loan  association.  This  institution  has  not  yet  reached  its  full  de¬ 
velopment,  and  the  positions  it  will  offer  in  the  future  will  be  among  the 
prizes  to  be  awarded  by  the  business  world. 

9—332 
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By  LYMAN  J.  GAGE 

I  shall  deem  myself  fortunate  if  I  ean  paint  in  adequate 
language,  for  the  young  men  of  our  glorious  country, 
the  magnificent  prospect  which  opens  before  us  in 
the  new  century.  With  a  land  whose  material  resources 
are  just  coming  into  view;  with  a  population  strong,  vig¬ 
orous,  inventive,  and  full  of  enterprise;  with  a  climate 
stimulating  to  mental  and  physical  activity,  what  may  not 
be  expected  in  the  way  of  material  accomplishment?  But 
these  conditions  will  be  deeply  affected  by  the  moral 
quality  and  political  wisdom  of  our  people,  particularly  of 
our  young  men.  A  right  knowledge  of  our  true  relation¬ 
ships,  a  mutual  confidence  between  sections,  and  a  loyal 
adhesion  to  true  economic  and  financial  laws,  are  con¬ 
ditions  precedent  and  indispensable  to  the  highest  degree  of  attainment, 
whether  in  material  progress  or  in  social  happiness.  To  promote  these 
conditions,  to  help  to  the  realization  of  these  results,  the  judicious 
cooperation  of  intelligence  and  of  patriotism  is  necessary.  In  this 
needful  cooperation,  the  banker  is  an  all-important  factor.  May  he 
never  be  found  wanting! 

Now,  what  qualities  must  a  young  man  have  to  make  a  successful 
banker, —  that  is,  one  who  is  upright,  intelligent,  and  reliable  ?  A  true 
sense  of  patriotism  is  the  first  essential,  for  in  no  other  relation  is  the 
state  so  dependent  on  the  integrity  of  its  servants.  The  man  who  han¬ 
dles  finances,  whether  public  or  private,  must  give  his  best  thought  and 
his  best  efforts  to  the  betterment  of  his  country  and  of  his  fellow-citizens ; 
for  this  is,  in  the  highest  type,  the  cause  of  humanity. 

The  successful  banker  must  be  a  trained  man,  and,  as  a  rule,  he  goes 
through  a  long  and  rigorous  novitiate.  He  must  have  a  realizing  sense 
of  the  truth  of  the  proverb :  (<  A  teachable  spirit  is  essential  to  the  gain¬ 
ing  of  wisdom.”  Certainly  it  is  essential  for  the  gaining  of  financial 
acumen,  and  I  would  advise  all  aspirants  for  success  along  financial  lines 
to  frame  this  proverb  in  their  offices  or  bedrooms.  Originality  counts 
for  a  great  deal;  but  it  is  safer,  when  one  is  young,  to  follow  the  beaten 
track,  and  to  profit  by  the  wisdom  of  those  who  have  learned  in  the 
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school  of  experience.  When  experience  comes,  you  will  be  in  better 
shape  to  profit  by  it.  More  solid  fortunes  have  been  made  by  industry 
and  perseverance  than  in  the  so-called  coups  of  the  market. 

It  goes  without  questioning  that  integrity  is  an  indispensable  quality. 
A  young  man  must  learn  to  be  mentally  honest,— that  is,  he  must  not 
deceive  himself.  A  wise  father  said  to  his  son  who  was  called  to  the 
bench:  <(  My  boy,  in  giving  judgment,  be  not  ruled  by  love  or  by  hate, 
for  both  are  equally  disastrous  to  justice. »  It  would  be  trite  to  say  that 
in  no  occupation  can  a  young  man  succeed  without  industry,  but  this  is 
particularly  applicable  in  the  banking  business.  Finance  is  a  hard  mis¬ 
tress  to  serve,  and  she  showers  her  favors  only  on  those  who  woo  her 
untiringly,  and  with  unfaltering  devotion.  She  requires  all  the  time, 
energy,  and  effort  of  a  young  man’s  life.  After  the  usual  working  hours, 
she  insists  on  extra  duty. 

You  must  plan  and  study  and  work  out  your  own  problems  and  solve 
your  own  difficulties.  As  in  the  case  of  learning,  no  royal  road  leads  to 
success.  But  few  occupations  offer  more  flattering  rewards  than  the  bank¬ 
ing  business.  It  is  a  healthy  sign  of  the  times  that  the  majority  of  suc¬ 
cessful  financiers  have  risen  from  the  ranks.  Some  men,  whose  word 
now  affects  the  world  of  money  to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth,  began 
life  as  bank  messengers.  They  struggled  and  studied,  observed  condi¬ 
tions  around  them,  and  picked  up  the  golden  words  of  wisdom  which 
fell  from  the  lips  of  the  Solons  of  their  line, —  in  a  word,  they  solved  the 
problems,  and  made  their  fortunes.  Patriotism,  courage,  integrity,  in¬ 
dustry,  perseverance,  and  an  intelligence  which  embraces  all  practical 
branches, —  these  are  the  qualities  necessary  for  the  young  man  who 
aims  to  be  a  successful  banker. 

But  this  question  has  also  an  academic  side,  and  there  are  many  points 
which  as  yet  are  not  definitely  settled  and  determined.  Forty  years  ago, 
we  had  no  such  problems  as  we  now  face.  The  Civil  War  burdened  us  in 
many  ways,  not  the  least  being  the  financial  load  placed  upon  our  shoul¬ 
ders.  Our  bankers,  since  that  trying  period,  have  had  more  arduous  duties 
to  perform,  more  difficult  threads  to  untangle.  Drastic  legislation  struck 
down  the  faulty  system  of  bad  currency,  and  established  another,  the  im¬ 
mediate  purpose  of  which  was  to  facilitate  the  negotiation  of  the  rapidly 
growing  public  debt.  Through  taxation,  every  channel  was  drained,  and 
these  influences,  acting  both  separately  and  conjointly,  brought  vast  sums 
of  money  which  were  locked  away  from  current  use  in  trade  and  industry. 
The  banker  had  to  face  the  <(  greenback  »  problem,  a  measure  which,  even 
in  the  trying  days  of  the  Civil  War,  had  been  adopted  with  fear  and 
hesitation  by  all  thoughtful  statesmen  and  financiers.  But  the  <(  green¬ 
back  »  was  then,  as  it  is  now,  associated  in  the  minds  of  the  people  with 
things  sacred.  It  is  «  battle-scarred,—  battle-stained, »  and  every  effort 
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which  bankers  made  to  throw  upon  it  the  light  of  economic  truth  was, 
and  still  is,  in  many  quarters  resented  as  a  sacrilege. 

As  if  this  problem  left  by  the  Civil  War  were  not  enough,  bankers 
have,  through  political  compromise,  been  made  to  assume  others.  The 
complications  introduced  into  an  already  serious  difficulty  by  the  legis¬ 
lation  concerning  the  silver  coinage  and  money  standard,  between  1878 
and  1893,  is  familiar  to  even  the  youngest  financiers.  Now,  what  is  the 
present  situation  ? 

We  have  in  circulation  among  the  people,  and  as  a  reserve  fund  in  the 
banks,  three  hundred  and  forty-six  million  dollars’  worth  of  government 
notes.  They  constitute  an  enormous  public  debt,  payable  on  demand. 
We  have,  or  soon  will  have,  substantially  six  hundred  millions  of  silver, 
or  paper  representatives  of  silver,  whose  parity  with  gold  value  the  gov¬ 
ernment  is  under  obligation  to  maintain.  The  ultimate  measure  of  this 
obligation  is  the  difference  between  the  commercial  value  of  the  money 
metal  and  the  face  value  at  which  it  circulates.  This  difference  is  not 
far  from  three  hundred  million  dollars. 

We  have  a  system  of  banknote  currency  whose  volume  is  but  faintly 
related  to  the  needs  of  the  community,  which  a  properly  constructed 
bank  currency  most  economically  serves.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  as 
all  know,  controlled  as  to  volume  by  the  price  of  interest-bearing  United 
States  bonds  in  Wall  Street. 

The  banker,  whether  acting  as  the  servant  of  the  people  in  the  gov¬ 
ernment  offices,  or  doing  business  for  himself,  has  it  within  his  power 
to  work  much  good  or  evil.  His  peculiar  position  is  that  of  an  inter¬ 
mediary  in  affairs,  and  this  gives  him  an  exceptional  opportunity  to 
study  and  grasp  these  momentous  questions.  His  interests,  tied  as 
they  are  to  varied  and  multiplied  business  activities,  put  him  under  bond 
to  do  all  he  can  for  the  general  welfare.  Upon  his  character,  intelligence, 
and  fidelity  to  duty  and  truth,  as  applied  to  all  these  questions  touching 
the  national  honor  or  private  trust,  the  country  has  a  right  to  rely  with 
implicit  confidence. 

Here  in  our  own  land,  we  are  witnesses  of  the  metamorphosis  of 
previous  conditions  and  methods  of  business.  The  consolidation  of 
capital,  the  centralization  of  industries,  excite  new  and  serious  inquiry 
as  to  the  consequences  and  effects  they  may  carry  in  their  train.  Are 
they  the  natural  and  healthful  unfolding  of  a  true  economic  movement  ? 

Will  they  carry  beneficial  fruits  which  will  find  an  equitable  distribu¬ 
tion  through  the  body  politic  as  a  whole,  or  will  they  prove  to  be  engines 
of  power,  by  the  aid  of  which  the  few  can  exploit  the  many  ? 

My  faith  is  strong  in  the  first  direction,  but  the  real  meaning  and  fu¬ 
ture  influences  of  these  modern  phenomena  should  be  studied  and  made 
clear  to  the  general  comprehension.  Grave  consequences  depend  upon 
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it.  Two  dangers  are  apparent.  One  is  that,  through  prejudice  and  ig¬ 
norance,  we  may  block  the  path  of  natural  progress.  The  other  is  that 
the  force  and  power  involved  in  these  great  organizations  may  be  utilized 
for  oppression  and  robbery.  To  the  banker,  the  country  looks  for 
safety.  May  he  nevei  be  found  lacking  in  those  qualities  of  mind, 
of  heart,  and  of  head  which  must  form  the  country’s  safeguard. 


THE  MAKING  OF  A  BANKER 

By  GEORGE  G.  WILLIAMS 
President  of  the  Chemical  National  Bank  of  New  York 

I 

The  making  of  a  banker  is  a  slow  process.  The  man 
who  reaches  an  important  position  in  any  substan¬ 
tial  bank,  does  so  only  by  long  years  of  faithful 
and  painstaking  service,  either  in  the  particular  bank 
with  which  he  is  identified,  in  some  other  banking  institu¬ 
tion,  or  in  a  commercial  house.  I  have  no  sympathy  with 
any  man’s  ambition  to  become  rich  over  night.  Such  an 
ambition  is  unwholesome  and  dangerous,  and  is  the  off¬ 
spring  of  aggravated  avarice  and  ill-advised  enterprise. 

One  can  count  on  the  fingers  of  a  single  hand  almost  all 
the  men  in  this  country  who  have  retained  suddenly 
acquired  riches.  A  longer  time  is  required  to  learn  how 
to  take  care  of  wealth  than  to  learn  how  to  acquire  it.  As 
the  founder  of  the  house  of  Rothschild  once  said:  (<  It  is  easier  to  make 
money  than  to  keep  it.®  To  the  men  who  have  suddenly  come  into 
possession  of  wealth,  but  who  have  been  for  years  laying  the  foundations 
of  their  fortunes,  I  do  not,  of  course,  refer. 

The  banking  business  is  not  the  one  for  the  youth  who  is  ambitious 
to  be  a  rich  man  at  thirty.  But  for  him  who  is  intelligent,  persevering 
and  patient,  willing  to  wait  and  to  work  hard  for  his  reward,  banking 
offers  a  most  satisfactory  career.  A  man  can  achieve  success  in  this 
profession  without  brilliancy  or  any  unusual  gifts.  But  he  must  have  a 
high  standard  of  integrity,  and  the  strong  will  necessary  to  live  up  to 
this  standard  amid  the  temptations  of  the  banker's  life.  The  first  thing 
we  do  when  we  contemplate  engaging  a  young  man  is  to  satisfy  ourselves 
that  he  is  honest  and  strong;  the  rest  does  not  bother  us.  Having  such 
material  to  work  with,  we  can  soon  make  a  banker. 

But  the  young  man  must  have,  or  must  acquire,  the  habit  of  polite¬ 
ness.  When  I  became  assistant  paying  teller,  I  recognized  the  necessity 
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of  uniform  courtesy  to  all.  It  was  then  that  the  formative  influences  of 
early  life  became  of  practical  value  to  me.  My  childhood  had  been 
spent  in  a  professional  atmosphere.  Culture  and  refinement  surrounded 
me  at  home,  and  I  would  have  been  a  pretty  poor  specimen  of  humanity 
if  I  had  not  become  to  some  extent  imbued  with  these  qualities.  My 
father  and  mother  always  showed  the  strongest  contempt  for  duplicity 
and  cowardice.  I  learned  to  share  their  feelings,  and  have  tried  to  im¬ 
part  my  ideas  in  this  respect  to  all  who  have  come  under  me  in  the  bank. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  my  experience,  I  observed  that  many  a 
shabby  coat  hid  a  package  of  bonds  or  a  snug  sum  of  money,  and  that 
fine  attire  did  not  always  cover  a  millionaire.  This  knowledge  suggested 
to  me  the  prudence,  as  well  as  the  justice,  of  being  courteous  on  all  oc¬ 
casions,  and  I  have  always  made  it  a  rule  of  the  bank  that  its  employees 
be  considerate  and  polite  to  every  one.  Many  an  important  customer 
has  been  lost  to  a  bank  through  the  incivility  or  neglect  of  an  employee. 
We  act  on  the  principle  that  an  ounce  of  politeness  saves  a  ton  of  correc¬ 
tion.  The  officers  and  clerks  of  this  bank,  being  always  civil  to  those 
who  enter  its  doors,  have  set  an  example  to  clerks  and  messengers  com¬ 
ing  in  here,  which  has  borne  good  fruit,  as  we  have  been  told  by  their 
employers.  If  I  had  twenty  tongues,  I  would  preach  politeness  with  them 
all,  for  a  long  experience  has  taught  that  its  results  are  tangible  and  in¬ 
evitable.  It  is  the  Aladdin’s  lamp  of  success. 

If  a  man  is  a  gentleman,  he  can  lift  a  trade  up  to  the  standard  of  a 
profession.  A  man  can  make  of  banking  a  trade,  a  business,  or  a  pro¬ 
fession.  Some  men  go  into  a  bank  with  no  other  ambition  than  to  be 
useful  machines;  at  a  salary  and  in  a  position  for  life.  This  is  by  no 
means  an  illaudable  ambition,  as  such  men  have  usually  recognized  their 
inability  to  grasp  questions  of  finance,  and  measure  their  desires  by  their 
capacity.  These  intellectual  machines  are  an  invaluable  part  of  the 
mechanism  of  a  bank,  and,  if  the  president  be  wise,  he  will  treat  them 
well,  pay  them  fairly,  and  try  to  keep  them  contented.  Of  course,  the 
men  to  whom  I  refer  are  often  able,  and  are  philosophically  resigned  to 
good,  steady  situations  that  secure  to  themselves  and  their  families  com¬ 
fortable  incomes. 

These  men  are  unprogressive,  and  after  reaching  a  certain  stage  of 
their  careers  they  rarely  acquire  new  knowledge.  To  attain  to  positions 
of  high  authority  in  banking,  a  man  must  be  on  the  alert  for  information 
and  try  to  profit  by  each  new  experience.  To  speak  personally,  the  most 
valuable  part  of  my  training  was  received  when  I  became  a  discount 
clerk.  The  handling  of  commercial  paper  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
functions  of  a  bank.  Any  fairly  educated  man  can  acquire  the  technical 
features  of  banking,  but  the  science  of  banking  is  the  study  of  men. 
The  discounting  of  paper  peculiarly  involves  such  a  study.  In  the  dis- 
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count  department  I  learned  that  the  basis  of  all  great  institutions  is  in 
the  character  of  the  men  who  control  them,  and  not  in  the  brick  and 
mortar,  steel  rails  or  money  which  are  behind  them.  A  man  may  be  a 
member  of  a  most  reputable  and  wealthy  concern,  but,  if  he  lives  beyond 
his  means,  it  is  necessary  to  be  very  careful  about  his  or  his  firm’s 
paper,  for  his  course  is  a  dangerous  one.  The  principle  applies  equally 
to  great  corporations,  which  from  time  to  time  require  loans  on  their  se¬ 
curities.  Finance  is  so  intimately  connected  with  all  human  affairs,  that 
the  man  at  the  helm  of  a  great  bank  must  watch  all  the  points  of  the 
compass  for  warnings  of  impending  storms.  It  is  the  study  and  knowl¬ 
edge  of  extraneous  matters  in  their  relation  to  finance  that  make  bank¬ 
ing  a  profession. 

To  find  in  banking  a  satisfactory  career,  a  young  man  must  not,  as 
I  have  said,  hurry  to  acquire  wealth.  He  should  not  only  live  within 
his  income,  no  matter  how  small,  but  should  save  a  little.  This  may  be 
hard  to  do,  but  it  is  indispensable,  and  I  don’t  know  of  a  successful  man, 
who  has  made  his  own  money,  who  has  not  had  to  do  it.  The  youth 
should  remember  that  knowledge  increases  his  capacity  to  make  money, 
and  so  should  devote  his  evenings  to  study  and  reading.  He  should 
also  avoid  bad  company,  not  only  in  people,  but  in  books  and  newspa¬ 
pers.  Self-denial  is  at  times  painful,  but  it  is  part  of  the  fiery  ordeal 
that  produces  the  true  metal.  Trouble  should  always  be  faced  squarely. 
We  often  see  lions  in  our  paths,  which,  upon  approach,  prove  to  be  shad¬ 
ows.  The  value  of  time  is  too  little  appreciated  and  cannot  be  measured 
by  money.  A  young  man  should  be  careful  to  avoid  temptation  be¬ 
yond  what  he  has  strength  of  mind  to  resist.  Temptation  strengthens 
character,  if  resisted, —  but  it  is  a  very  dangerous  thing  to  trifle  with. 
The  great  trouble  with  most  country  boys  who  come  to  the  city  is  that 
they  haven’t  sufficient  stamina  to  resist  temptation.  All  such  would  do 
better  to  stay  at  home.  The  cause  of  disaster  to  many  country  boys  in 
the  city  is  not  in  themselves  so  much  as  in  their  surroundings.  They 
are  sociably  inclined,  but  have,  as  a  rule,  no  society,  save  that  which 
they  pick  up,  and  which  too  often  proves  not  only  unprofitable,  but  ac¬ 
tively  pernicious.  The  city  boy,  on  the  other  hand,  has  the  advantage 
of  home  and  high  social  influences  to  guide  and  restrain. 

I  should  say  to  young  men  anxious  to  make  the  most  of  their  lives: 
(<  Live  to  build  up  a  temple  within  yourself.  Fear  God  and  do  your 
duty, —  that  means,  to  yourself  and  to  your  fellow-men.  God  has  given 
you  the  rough  marble  ;  shape  it  into  divine  form  or  shatter  it,  as  you  will. 
It  all  rests  with  yourself. w 
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THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  A  BANK 

By  JAMES  G.  CANNON 
Vice-president,  Fourth  National  Bank,  New  York 

It  is  not  my  purpose  at  this  time  to  go  into  a  lengthy  discussion  of  any 
particular  branch  of  the  banking  business,  but  I  shall  endeavor  to 
enumerate  some  special  points  which  I  believe  worthy  of  considera¬ 
tion  in  conducting  the  business  of  a  successful  banking  institution.  No 
one  can  dispute  the  fact  that  this  is  an  age  of  great  advancement;  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  progress  should  manifest  itself  not  only  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  and  perfection  of  the  steam  engine,  the  telephone,  and  the  X 
rays,  but  quite  as  much  in  the  machinery  of  the  banking  business,  and 
in  all  legitimate  mercantile  pursuits.  Competition  in  all  lines  is  steadily 
increasing,  thereby  narrowing  the  margin  of  profit,  and  it  is  important 
that  we  should  so  adjust  the  intricate  machinery  of  our  business  by  the 
introduction  of  modern  methods  of  conducting  it  that  we  shall  not  only 
keep  abreast  of  the  times,  but,  if  need  be,  a  little  in  advance  of  them. 

The  preference  for  antiquated  methods  is  well  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  there  are  to-day  scattered  over  the  country  a  large  number  of  bank¬ 
ing  institutions  that  are  suffering  from  dry  rot,  and  this  may  be  attrib¬ 
uted  largely  to  the  fact  that  their  officers  are  timid  about  advancing  new 
theories  and  outlining  up-to-date  policies  in  the  management  of  their 
business;  consequently,  the  banks,  with  their  listless  and  indifferent 
directors,  coupled  with  small  profits,  barely  manage  to  maintain  their 
existence. 

For  convenience,  I  have  divided  my  subject  into  four  parts:  First, 
The  Business  of  a  bank;  second,  Its  Officers;  third,  Its  Employees; 
fourth,  Its  Machinery. 

First,  Its  Business.  A  bank  should  not  be  organized  nor  its  business 
conducted  for  any  one  set  of  men  or  class  of  trade.  No  bank  can  be 
successful  when  managed  exclusively  in  the  interest  of  a  political  party, 
whether  Republican,  Democratic,  Prohibition,  or  Populist.  Neither  can 
it  be  expected  to  prosper  when  conducted  for  the  benefit  of  one  section 
of  the  country  —  East,  West,  North,  or  South  —  nor  when  managed  for 
the  sole  interest  of  one  religious  denomination,  whether  Presbyterian, 
Baptist,  Episcopalian,  Hebrew,  or  Catholic.  While  a  good  bank  should 
know  neither  politics  nor  religion,  I  believe  that  every  bank,  as  well  as 
every  other  institution  or  business,  should  be  conducted  on  strictly 
Christian  principles.  A  bank  should  so  unite  the  different  interests  of  a 
community  that  all  may  contribute  to  its  success  and  prosperity. 
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As  an  organized  and  legalized  money-lender,  a  bank,  in  making  loans, 
should  endeavor,  as  far  as  possible,  to  avoid  favoring  any  one  class  of 
the  business  community  above  another.  It  should  so  distribute  its 
funds  that  no  matter  whfit  financial  complications  may  arise,  its  loans 
shall  be  diversified  and  its  risks  divided  in  such  a  manner  as  to  insure  it 
against  anything  but  comparatively  slight  losses.  It  should  never  ex¬ 
tend  such  a  large  credit  to  any  one  person  or  firm  that  the  failure  of  such 
a  party  or  parties  would  embarrass  or  imperil  the  institution.  Over¬ 
loaning  is  an  error  that  a  bank  officer  is  very  liable  to  fall  into,  as  it  is  so 
much  easier  to  loan  freely  to  a  person  whom  we  believe  to  be  perfectly 
sound  and  solvent  than  to  go  to  the  trouble  of  investigating  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  borrowers  and  dividing  the  risks.  Many  bank  failures  have  been 
the  result  of  loaning  to  single  firms  and  individuals  larger  amounts  than 
were  prudent  or  lawful. 

A  well-known  writer  states  that  the  most  important  part  of  a  banker’s 
education  is  to  learn  whom  to  trust.  This  is  undoubtedly  true,  but  im- 
fortunately  many  bank  officers  have  no  careful  system  of  investigating 
the  standing  and  credit  of  those  who  borrow  from  them.  They  simply 
rely  upon  the  prestige  of  the  concern,  so  to  speak,  or  upon  some  vague 
idea  or  memory  of  the  past  goodness  of  the  customer.  Every  bank 
should  have  a  carefully  organized  and  thoroughly  equipped  credit  depart¬ 
ment,  to  determine  the  reputation  and  responsibility  of  its  customers, 
and,  as  it  is  quite  impossible  for  a  bank  officer  to  keep  in  mind  the  finan¬ 
cial  status  of  every  firm  and  individual  doing  business  with  his  institution, 
this  department  should  have  the  custody  of  these  records,  besides  keep¬ 
ing  a  check  on  the  amounts  and  different  classes  of  paper  under  discount. 

There  is  a  strong  aversion  on  the  part  of  some  borrowers  to  having 
their  affairs  investigated,  but  any  one  wishing  to  borrow  money  from  a 
bank  should  have  the  same  feeling  toward  it  that  a  merchant  does  who 
purchases  goods  from  a  wholesale  dealer.  The  latter  has  a  commodity 
to  sell,  but  before  shipping  the  goods  he  naturally  requires  a  statement 
of  the  purchaser’s  condition,  and  any  facts  that  will  aid  in  arriving  at  a 
decision  as  to  the  line  of  credit  to  be  granted.  The  banker,  also,  has  a 
commodity  to  sell  —  for  money  is  a  commodity  —  and  he  should  be  doubly 
sure  of  the  financial  strength  of  the  party  to  whom  he  is  loaning  or 
selling  it,  as  the  funds  he  advances  do  not  belong  to  him,  but  to  the 
bank’s  stockholders  and  depositors,  and  are  held  in  trust  by  him ;  hence 
he  should  exercise  the  utmost  care  in  ascertaining  the  credit  worth  of 
parties  to  whom  he  grants  accommodation. 

Borrowers  who  hesitate  and  refuse  to  give  their  banks  a  complete 
statement  of  their  condition,  take  an  unreasonable  position,  as,  no  matter 
how  great  their  reputation  for  soundness  and  integrity  may  be,  the  bank 
cannot  be  expected  to  make  a  credit  basis  upon  something  that  is,  at 
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best,  only  indefinite  and  uncertain.  I  have  always  held  that  a  bank  is 
entitled  to  know  the  fullest  details  regarding  its  customers,  if  they  come 
to  it  with  their  hats  in  their  hands.  This  may  be  a  homely  way  of  put¬ 
ting  it,  but  its  meaning  cannot  be  misunderstood. 

Some  houses  consider  themselves  entitled  to  financial  favors  at  the 
hands  of  their  banks;  but,  if  they  are  asked  for  particulars  regarding 
their  condition,  they  are  at  once  disposed  to  resent  inquiry,  taking  it  as 
a  piece  of  impertinence.  Experience  has  shown  that  in  ninety-five  cases 
out  of  a  hundred  where  borrowers  take  this  stand,  they  are  in  a  precari¬ 
ous  condition  and  have  something  to  conceal.  Recent  failures  have  con¬ 
firmed  my  opinion  of  this  matter,  and  I  am  more  strongly  convinced 
than  ever  that  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  in  all  such  cases  to  accept  the 
benefit  of  a  doubt  and  decline  the  advances  desired.  Of  course,  it  is 
possible  that  a  concern  of  high  standing  will  sometimes  refuse  to  make  a 
statement,  and  yet  be  entirely  able  to  meet  its  obligations.  Sooner  or 
later,  however,  it  will  feel  the  desirability  of  having  its  bank  entirely 
confident  of  its  position. 

Nerve  is  sometimes  needed  to  carry  into  execution  the  suggestions  I 
have  offered;  but  time  will  convince  the  bank  officer  who  adopts  them 
that  he  has  taken  the  right  course,  and  the  results  will  be  equally  grati¬ 
fying  to  himself,  and  to  the  bank’s  directors  and  stockholders.  If,  in 
everv  case  where  credit  is  desired,  a  statement  is  obtained  and  thor- 
oughly  analyzed,  as  well  as  supplemented  by  a  careful  investigation  in 
the  trade  as  to  the  promptness  and  integrity  of  the  parties  making  it, 
the  banker  has  the  assurance  that  he  has  done  all  within  his  power  to 
protect  his  institution  against  imposition  and  fraud;  and  if,  under  these 
circumstances,  he  finds  that  his  confidence  has  been  misplaced,  he  has 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  did  his  full  duty. 

The  funds  of  a  bank  should  be  loaned  on  short  time.  There  is  a 
growing  disposition  in  the  mercantile  community  to  sell  goods  on  longer 
time  and  date  bills  further  ahead,  and  this  naturally  leads  merchants  to 
ask  for  extended  time  on  their  paper;  but  if  a  banker  complies  with  such 
requests,  the  maturities  of  his  bank  are  seriously  disarranged.  If  all 
bank  officers  would  insist,  as  far  as  possible,  upon  shorter  notes,  the  re¬ 
sult  would  be  beneficial  to  themselves  and  to  the  community,  as  it  would 
produce  a  more  healthful  state  of  commercial  affairs,  and  tend  to  curtail 
excessive  credits  on  the  part  of  the  merchants.  In  some  sections  it  is,  of 
course,  impossible  to  do  business  in  this  way,  but  in  large  cities  and  im¬ 
portant  money  centers  it  can  be  done  with  but  little  inconvenience. 

Another  point  which  should  be  carefully  considered  is  that  of  renew¬ 
ing  paper.  After  a  note  has  been  renewed  once,  the  bank  should  insist 
upon  payment  when  due,  and  thus  be  allowed  to  see  the  color  of  its 
money.  This  may  seem  a  hardship  to  those  who,  especially  in  small 
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country  towns,  borrow  with  the  expectation  of  having  the  loans  renewed 
year  in  and  year  out,  they  simply  paying  the  interest ;  but  it  forcibly  re¬ 
minds  them  that  their  debts  must  be  paid,  and  they  will  no  longer  regard 
them  as  trivial  matters,  which  may  be  adjusted  merely  by  an  interest 
pa)  ment  once  or  twice  a  year,  as  the  case  may  be.  I  have  good  author¬ 
ity  for  the  statement  that  at  least  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  assets  of  many 
country  banks  consist  of  what  may  be  said  to  be  virtually  past  due  paper, 
upon  which  the  banks  are  obliged  to  accept  renewals.  This  is  certainly 
startling.  No  bank  should  treat  its  customers  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead 
them  to  believe  that  it  stands  ready  to  furnish  permanent  capital  for 
their  business ,  and  the  payment  of  a  note  should  be  insisted  upon,  even 
if  the  borrower  is  allowed  to  have  the  money  back  within  twenty-four 
hours. 

I  should  like  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  having  a  bank  treat  all 
its  customers  alike,  and  upon  a  fair  and  equitable  basis.  A  bank  is  con¬ 
ducted  for  the  purpose  of  making  money  for  its  stockholders,  and  in 
loaning  no  favoritism  should  be  shown.  Besides  its  capital  stock,  it  has 
the  use  of  its  customers’  deposits;  and  the  average  balance  of  a  customer’s 
account  is  the  proper  basis  upon  which  he  should  be  treated,  all  other 
things,  of  course,  being  equal.  The  funds  of  many  banks  are  monopo¬ 
lized  by  supplying  the  requirements  of  their  directors  or  the  wants  of 
the  friends  of  the  officers;  and  it  is  often  a  cause  for  wonderment  on  their 
part  why  the  bank  is  not  more  successful  in  its  business  operations.  But 
if  the  depositors  are  treated  in  a  fair,  straightforward  manner,  and  given 
the  attention  to  which  they  are  entitled,  the  bank  will  inevitably  win  its 
way  into  public  favor  and  achieve  success.  People  love  fair  play,  and 
no  one  desires  it  more  than  the  man  who  keeps  his  money  in  your  bank, 
and  he  justly  expects  to  be  treated  with  the  consideration  which  is  ac¬ 
corded  to  others. 

The  reserve  is  another  important  feature.  In  addition  to  the  cash 
reserve  required  by  law,  every  bank  should  have  a  reserve,  either  in  the 
shape  of  call  loans  or  some  other  available  assets,  which  can  be  quickly 
converted  into  cash.  In  determining  of  what  this  latter  reserve  should 
consist,  and  the  amount  to  be  carried,  the  location  of  the  bank,  and  its 
business  and  customers,  should  be  taken  into  consideration.  Its  quick 
asset  reserve  should,  however,  be  a  liberal  one,  as  nothing  yields  so  much 
prestige  to  a  bank  as  to  be  able  to  respond  promptly,  if  for  any  reason  its 
depositors  should  find  it  necessary  to  withdraw  a  large  amount  of  money 
in  a  short  time. 

The  last  point  to  which  I  shall  direct  your  attention  in  regard  to  the 
business  of  a  successful  bank  is  the  question  of  advertising.  A  promi¬ 
nent  advertising  agent  says  in  a  treatise  which  he  has  written  on  this 
subject :  — 
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(<  The  objects  to  be  attained  by  advertising  are  to  increase  business,  to 
procure  additional  trade,  to  win  the  attention  of  persons  who  have  not 
acquired  the  habit  of  bestowing  their  custom  at  any  fixed  place,  to  secure 
the  attention  of  the  man  who  never  did  want  anything  in  your  line  till 
now,  and  never  expects  to  do  so  again,  but  is  ready  to  go  for  it  wherever 
he  is  told  that  it  can  be  obtained  on  reasonable  terms. » 

Therefore  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  a  bank  should  judiciously 
advertise  its  business.  In  advancing  this  opinion  I  am  no  doubt  run¬ 
ning  counter  to  a  large  number  of  conservative  bankers  who  pride  them¬ 
selves  upon  the  fact  that,  although  their  banks  never  advertise,  they  have 
a  good  business  and  consider  it  beneath  their  dignity  to  solicit  an  ac¬ 
count.  These  gentlemen  are  sustained  in  their  opinion  by  such  a  well- 
known  financial  writer  as  George  Rae,  who  stated  in  the  (<  Country 
Banker, w  that  <(  banking  is  a  business  to  which  the  process  of  pushing 
must  be  applied,  if  at  all,  with  the  utmost  circumspection,  and  that  you 
should  rely  upon  your  customers’  good-will  to  bring  fresh  business  to  the 
bank  without  moving  yourself  in  the  matter.  *  This  may  be  true  in  old, 
settled  communities  like  those  in  England,  but  in  sections  which  develop 
as  readily  as  those  in  the  West,  progress  requires  information,  which 
can  properly  be  imparted  through  the  medium  of  advertising. 

The  question  now  arises:  (<  What  is  the  best  way  for  a  bank  to  adver¬ 
tise  ?  ®  This,  of  course,  depends  largely  upon  the  situation  of  the  bank 
and  upon  its  officers;  but  careful  and  judicious  advertising  through  any 
medium  which  reaches  the  public  has  more  to  do  with  the  prosperity  of 
a  bank  than  many  men  realize.  A  careful  record  should  be  kept  of 
every  letter  soliciting  an  account,  every  circular  mailed,  every  new 
account  received,  and  all  matters  pertaining  to  new  business,  for  it 
is  only  in  this  way  that  you  can  see  the  benefits  of  advertising.  Tell 
the  absolute  truth  in  your  statements  and  make  them  so  plain  that 
no  question  need  be  asked  to  ascertain  the  exact  condition  of  your  af¬ 
fairs. 

My  second  topic  is  the  bank’s  officers.  The  latter  should  be  broad¬ 
minded  men,  thoroughly  conversant  with  all  classes  of  business.  They 
should  not  give  themselves  up  to  narrow  views  or  prejudices,  but  should 
endeavor  to  look  upon  business  matters  from  an  unbiased  standpoint  and 
to  give  careful,  conservative,  and,  at  the  same  time,  quick  judgment. 
Promptness  of  action  is  one  of  the  most  desirable  qualities  in  a  bank 
officer.  If  he  shows  any  hesitancy  about  answering  the  questions  that 
come  before  him  from  day  to  day,  or  if  he  be  dilatory  about  passing 
•upon  the  problems  presented  by  customers  or  clerks,  it  at  once  creates 
a  lack  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  those  coming  in  contact  with  him,  and 
in  many  cases  his  judgment  is  doubted.  A  bank  officer  should  always 
be  courteous;  there  is  no  good  reason  why  a  person  who  is  the  custodian 
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of  other  people’s  money  should  exhibit  a  disposition  that  is  overbearing 
and  disagreeable. 

Many  bank  officers  expend  a  good  part  of  their  time  in  looking  after 
detail  work,  which,  if  pioperly  systematized,  could  be  satisfactorily  han¬ 
dled  by  others.  An  officer  has  the  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  he  is  supposed  to  have  certain  capabilities  that  other  men  do  not 
possess  —  to  be  able  to  handle  and  place  men  so  that  they  will  do  the  best 
work,  and,  in  general,  to  be  the  governing  power  of  the  bank.  An  offi¬ 
cer  should  be  able  to  select  from  his  force  competent  clerks  to  attend  to 
comparatively  unimportant  matters  which  require  research  and  time. 
This  will  relieve  his  shoulders  of  many  burdens,  keep  his  mind  free 
for  large  matters,  and  enable  him  to  grasp  the  reins  of  the  whole  bank 
and  guide  it  to  success. 

The  officers  of  a  bank  should  work  as  a  harmonious  whole  for  the 
welfare  of  the  institution.  No  bank  can  be  truly  successful  when 
its  officers  are  continually  at  loggerheads  with  one  another,  or.  when 
there  is  jealousy  among  them,  and  one  tries  to  take  advantage  of 
another.  They  should  have  strong  confidence  in  one  another,  and 
should  remember  the  old  but  ever  true  adage:  « In  union  there  is 
strength.” 

One  of  the  most  essential  qualities  of  a  bank  officer  is  executive  abil¬ 
ity.  A  story  is  told  of  an  elderly  lady  whose  daughter  attended  a  fash¬ 
ionable  boarding-school.  At  the  beginning  of  her  second  year’s  course, 
the  mother  inquired  of  the  principal  how  the  young  lady  was  progress¬ 
ing.  She  was  informed  that  her  daughter  was  doing  nicely  but  that  she 
lacked  one  thing — capacity.  The  old  lady  immediately  took  out  her 
pocketbook,  inquired  the  cost,  and  said  she  was  prepared  to  pay  for  it. 
Executive  ability,  like  capacity,  cannot  be  purchased,  but  must  be  ac¬ 
quired  by  long  study  and  hard  work,  and  even  then  some  men  never 
seem  to  attain  it.  This  should  be  one  of  the  chief  virtues  of  a  bank  offi¬ 
cer,  and  is  one  which  a  board  of  directors  should  carefully  consider  when 
selecting  him.  The  position  of  the  bank  officer  is  trying  in  more  ways 
than  one.  He  must  know  how  to  say  no  to  a  man  who  keeps  a  small  ac¬ 
count,  when  a  five  thousand  dollar  loan  or  discount  is  the  object  of  his 
visit,  and  say  it  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  leave  no  sting. 

It  would  hardly  be  fair,  after  discussing  the  officers  of  a  bank,  to  pass 
over  the  board  of  directors,  which  is  an  invaluable  adjunct  to  every  well- 
managed  bank.  The  directors  are  the  counselors  of  the  officers,  but 
they  should  not  assume  the  responsibilities  or  duties  of  the  officers. 
They  may  advise  or  direct  concerning  the  general  policy,  but  should 
leave  details  to  the  executive  management,  and  before  entering  into  any 
transaction  for  the  bank,  they  should  consult  the  officers  and  secure  their 
approval. 
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They  should  be  broad  and  liberal-minded  men  of  high  character  and 
standing — men  who  command  respect  in  the  community.  An  ideal 
board  of  directors  should  be  composed  of  leading  men  who  are  actively 
engaged  in  the  different  business  interests  of  the  community,  so  that 
when  an  offering  for  discount  is  received  from  any  of  the  various 
branches  of  trade,  there  will  be  some  member  of  the  board  who  is 
able  to  pass  upon  it.  By  associating  this  class  of  men  in  your  board,  you 
are  likely  to  bring  to  the  bank  customers  from  the  entire  community, 
and  the  bank  will  not  be  managed  in  the  interests  of  a  clique. 

There  is  a  feeling  in  some  quarters  that  directors  should  not  be  bor¬ 
rowers  from  their  own  bank,  and,  in  fact,  they  should  keep  their 
accounts  elsewhere ;  but  if  a  director  does  not  ask  any  more  than  his 
account  entitles  him  to  receive,  if  he  will  comply  with  the  conditions 
as  regards  security,  and  within  the  limitations  of  the  National  Bank  act, 
and  does  not  try  to  make  better  terms  for  himself  than  he  would  give 
to  other  customers  in  like  circumstances,  there  is  no  reason  why  he 
should  not  be  a  borrower  from  the  bank. 

The  third  important  feature  of  a  bank  is  its  employees.  They 
must  be,  first  and  foremost,  loyal  to  the  bank  and  its  officers.  No  institu¬ 
tion  should  tolerate  in  its  employ  a  man  who  is  disloyal  or  who  does  not 
have  its  active  interests  at  heart.  They  should  learn  this  lesson  when 
they  first  enter  the  institution.  The  employees  should  be  men  of  good 
education.  Some  institutions  are  giving  preference  more  and  more  to 
young  men  who  have  graduated  from  business  colleges,  as  they  have 
proved  to  be  more  competent  to  take  up  the  general  work  of  the 
bank.  One  of  the  best  recommendations  a  young  man  can  have  to-day 
in  applying  for  a  position  in  a  bank  is  a  diploma  from  a  good  business 
college. 

The  employees  of  a  bank  sometimes  demur  against  what  they  call 
espionage  upon  their  private  conduct,  saying  that  it  is  very  humiliating 
to  be  suspected  of  wrong-doing.  Some  one  has  said:  «  Watchfulness  is 
not  synonymous  with  suspicion.’'  With  a  man’s  politics  or  religion,  a 
bank  should  not  interfere;  but  no  possible  check  should  be  omitted  upon 
any  officer  or  employee,  and  all  honest  men  should  court  these  checks 
as  good  business  methods.  An  employee  of  a  bank,  by  reason  of  the 
position  of  trust  involved,  should  keep  his  private  life  above  suspicion. 
The  least  tendency  to  dissipation  or  fast  life  should  work  his  discharge. 
This  sort  of  life  has  been  the  foundation  of  more  than  one-half  of  all 
the  defalcations  in  banks.  Neither  should  an  employee  ever  permit 
himself  to  be  open  to  the  temptation  incident  to  speculation  of  any  sort. 

A  bank,  on  the  other  hand,  has  its  duty  to  perform  toward  its  em¬ 
ployees.  It  should  treat  them  fairly  and  justly  in  the  matter  of  salary, 
not  overwork  them,  and  give  them  a  reasonable  vacation  period.  A 
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fair  compensation  for  service  rendered  should  be  the  spirit  that  governs 
all  institutions  in  regulating  the  salaries  of  employees. 

No  bank  can  be  thoroughly  successful  without  the  hearty  cooperation 
of  those  in  its  employ ;  and,  as  an  efficient  and  loyal  service  is  indis¬ 
pensable  to  good  management,  the  officers  of  a  bank  should  advance  its 
prosperity  by  securing  the  very  best  service  that  can  be  obtained.  They 
should  recognize  that  if  the  work  of  a  bank  has  been  well  done,  this  re¬ 
sult  has  not  been  achieved  by  the  officers  alone,  but  through  the  well- 
directed  efforts  of  all  that  each  clerk  contributes  his  share  in  handling 
the  business  of  the  bank  and  is  entitled  to  credit  therefor.  Every  bank 
should  have  a  system  of  promotion,  and  matters  pertaining  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  employees  should  receive  careful  attention.  No  bank  should 
ever  go  outside  of  its  own  working  force  for  a  man  to  fill  an  advanced 
position,  if  it  has  in  its  ranks  a  man  capable  of  discharging  the  duties  of 
that  office. 

Fourth,  the  bank’s  machinery  must  be  considered.  Here  we  come  to  a 
point  where  a  whole  day  could  be  spent  in  considering  different  plans. 
By  machinery,  I  refer  more  particularly  to  the  internal  working  of  a 
bank.  Experience  has  taught  me  that  the  machinery  of  a  bank  should 
be  as  simple  as  possible,  free  from  all  complications,  so  that  a  person  of 
ordinary  intelligence  could  go  into  the  bank  and  understand  its  book¬ 
keeping.  Every  improvement  that  will  save  time  and  labor  should  be 
introduced. 

Careful  statistics  of  the  various  transactions  of  the  bank  should  be 
gathered,  and  the  general  summary  of  its  condition,  as  it  comes  to  the 
officers,  should  be  so  plain  that  he  who  runs  may  read.  The  stationery 
should  be  a  distinctive  feature  of  the  institution  —  neat,  plain,  without 
flourishes,  and  business-like.  I  do  not  believe  in  fancy  letter-headings 
or  envelopes.  The  machinery  should  be  well  oiled  by  employing  plenty 
of  help.  Short  help  should  be  the  last  economy  practised  in  a  bank. 
Large  institutions  should  employ  at  least  one  or  two  extra  men  to  fill 
up  any  gap  that  may  be  occasioned  by  illness,  so  that  the  business  may 
not  become  congested  by  reason  of  the  absence  of  two  or  three  clerks. 

I  cannot  close  these  remarks  without  referring  to  the  position  a  bank 
should  take  with  regard  to  its  neighbors  and  competitors.  There  should 
be  a  community  of  interest  between  banks,  not  only  in  large  cities, 
but  throughout  the  country.  (<No  man  liveth  to  himself, n  and  we  all 
need  the  help  and  cooperation  of  our  neighbors.  There  should  be  a 
stronger  bond  of  fellowship  between  banks,  and  in  this  way,  if  in  no 
other,  we  can  avoid  some  of  the  large  losses  which  come  upon  us  from 
time  to  time. 

There  is  business  for  all,  and  every  bank  officer  should  face  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  honest  competition  fairly  and  squarely,  and  try  by  all  the  means 
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in  his  power  to  keep  his  bank  in  a  healthy  condition.  I  look  forward  to 
the  time  when  all  the  state  banking  associations  in  the  United  States 
will  be  joined  in  some  union  that  will  make  them  of  still  greater  service 
to  their  members,  as  well  as  to  our  beloved  country. 


SUCC.EED  .IN  LIFE  INSURANCE 

By  GA  GE  E.  TAB BEI.L 
Second  Vice-president  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 

The  life  insurance  solicitor  is  a  salesman  who  offers  to 
the  public  one  of  the  finest  commodities  in  the 
world.  It  is  a  commodity  which  protects  widows 
and  helpless  children  from  suffering,  and  under  our 
modern  policies,  gives  to  a  man  a  guarantee  that  poverty, 
like  a  worm,  will  not  eat  the  peace  and  comfort  out  of 
his  last  years.  It  provides  the  ideal  method,  devised  and 
developed  by  long  years  of  study  and  experience,  by 
which  a  part  of  man’s  virile  and  efficient  present  can 
be  passed  on  to  be  his  protection  in  enfeebled  age,  and 
also  the  protection  of  those  dependent  upon  him  when  he 
answers  the  call  of  death.  But  closing  our  eyes,  as  we 
all  like  to  do,  to  the  picture  of  inevitable  age  and  dissolu¬ 
tion,  the  life  insurance  policy  will  increase  the  plenty  of  a  man’s  coming 
days  and  add  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  present. 

The  life  insurance  agent  is  the  intermediary  in  this  vital  transaction 
between  the  present  and  the  future.  His  visit  to-day,  and  two  days  from 
now,  and  next  week,  may  not  be,  in  the  rush  of  business,  particularly 
welcome,  but  the  time  is  likely  to  come  when  a  matured  policy  will  be  a 
godsend,  and  the  agent’s  work  will  be  justified  to  the  utmost.  The  agent 
who  is  most  successful  is  he  who  realizes  this;  who  knows  that  he  is  not 
asking  a  favor  of  a  man  when  he  requests  him  to  sign  an  insurance  ap¬ 
plication,  who  possesses  the  confidence  born  of  the  knowledge  that  he  is 
putting  a  far-reaching  benefit  in  the  way  of  the  man  whom  he  solicits. 
'This  agent  is  enthusiastic  over  life  insurance,  and  he  imparts  his  enthu¬ 
siasm  to  others.  Enthusiasm !  It  is  the  great  lever  in  our  business,  the 
potent  element  in  the  combination  which  unlocks  the  gateway  to  success. 
Enthusiasm  generates  energy;  in  a  word,  it  is  the  quality  which  makes 
the  difference  of  a  place  in  the  rank  and  file  and  a  position  at  the  top. 
Point  out  to  me  a  successful  man  and  I  will  point  out  one  who  loves  his 
work  and  finds  his  happiness  in  it. 
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Yet,  it  is  well  to  be  more  specific  than  this  in  attempting'  to  indicate 
the  road  to  success  in  the  insurance  business.  I  will  suppose  that  a 
young  man  has  been  inspired  with  the  right  spirit  and  starts  out  to  de¬ 
vote  his  life  to  insurance.  In  the  first  place,  what  are  the  possibilities 
of  this  industry  —  what  can  the  worker  hope  for  in  the  matter  of  pecun¬ 
iary  reward  ?  If  he  is  merely  an  average  man,  of  fair  ability  and  fair 
energy,  he  will  be  able  to  make,  after  he  has  gained  some  experience, 
about  two  thousand  dollars  a  year.  It  is  true  that  a  prominent  insurance 
official  stated  in  a  speech  that  the  annual  income  of  the  average  insur¬ 
ance  agent  was  hardly  a  thousand  dollars,  but  this  is  misleading,  for  the 
reason  that  there  are  many  men  throughout  the  country  who  solicit 
insurance  as  a  side  issue.  Not  devoting  their  entire  time  to  the  busi¬ 
ness,  their  earnings  are  naturally  small.  From  the  sum  of  two  thousand 
dollars  earned  by  the  man  in  the  ranks,  the  compensation  of  insurance 
agents  reaches  the  amount  of  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year  or  more. 
The  men  whose  incomes  approximate  the  latter  figure  are  generally 
agents  who  control  many  other  agents  in  a  large  territory,  receiving  a 
percentage  on  the  business  of  the  latter,  and  at  the  same  time  writing 
much  personal  business  There  are  a  number  of  instances  of  general 
agents  soliciting  personally  two  or  three  million  dollars  of  insurance  a 
year;  in  one  or  two  cases  the  sum  has  reached  to  the  amount  of  five  mil¬ 
lion  dollars.  Some  remarkably  successful  insurance  men  do  not  care  to 
take  general  agencies,  preferring  to  devote  themselves  exclusively  to 
personal  solicitation. 

The  men  who  commend  themselves  to  the  companies  for  whom  they 
solicit,  hold  the  situation  in  their  own  hands;  they  can  remain  field-men, 
or  active  solicitors,  if  they  so  will,  or  they  can  have  positions  in  the 
home  office.  The  ablest  men  are  made  managers  of  agencies,  instruct¬ 
ors  of  agents,  superintendents  of  agents,  and  vice-presidents;  occasion¬ 
ally  one  who  has  worked  his  way  up  from  the  bottom  is  called  to  the 
presidency  of  a  society.  All  of  the  good  men  may  be  sure  of  berths  for 
life.  The  company  to  which  they  have  devoted  their  best  years  in  earnest 
work  will,  in  return,  be  loyal  to  them.  For  the  man  starting  out  without 
capital,  with  no  resources  but  his  brain  and  energy,  I  regard  the  insur¬ 
ance  business  as  one  of  the  most  remunerative  and  satisfactory  on  earth. 

The  Life  Insurance  field  is  not  overcrowded  as  are  the  learned  pro¬ 
fessions.  There  are  probably  fifty  men  who  would  take  out  insurance, 
if  the  matter  were  brought  to  their  attention  in  the  right  way,  to  one 
who  is  actually  approached.  Another  important  phase  of  the  matter  is 
that  the  agent’s  material  is  constantly  freshening.  Every  year,  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  young  men  are  getting  married  and  arriving 
at  an  age  when  they  can  be  made  to  understand  that  insurance  is  a  proper 
provision  for  the  future.  At  the  same  time,  the  hosts  of  men  who  have 
9—333 
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already  oeen  insured  offer  a  field  which  is  still  productive.  They  have 
been  educated  to  the  insurance  idea;  many  of  them  are  themselves  enthu¬ 
siastic;  as  their  incomes  increase  they  want  to  take  out  more  insurance. 
Competition  is  a  minor  factor  in  life  insurance.  The  agent  who  first 
broaches  insurance  to  a  man  and  establishes  himself  on  a  friendly  basis 
with  him  is  almost  always  the  one  who  gets  the  business.  There  are  so 
many  men  to  solicit  that  it  is  not  necessary,  and  rarely  pays,  to  attempt, 
to  make  some  other  agent’s  w  prospect  *  your  own.  Another  advantage  of 
the  insurance  business  is  that  it  cannot  be  hurt  by  industrial  combina¬ 
tions,  as  is  that  of  most  other  salesmen.  Furthermore,  the  insurance 
man  need  not  sit  in  an  office  and  wait  for  business,  as  lawyers  and  doc¬ 
tors  must.  He  makes  his  own  work;  whether  it  is  little  or  great  depends 
upon  his  own  efforts. 

Enthusiasm,  as  I  have  said,  is  the  steam  within  the  boiler,  but  energy 
is  the  locomotive  which  carries  the  insurance  man  farther  and  farther 
along  the  railway  of  achievement.  Energy  counts  for  about  ten  times 
as  much  as  brilliancy  in  insurance.  The  brilliant  man  cannot  be  a  suc¬ 
cess  without  energy,  while  the  energetic  man  can  be,  and  often  is,  a 
great  success  without  brilliancy.  I  am  willing  to  say  unhesitatingly  to 
the  young  man  of  intelligence  and  energy:  Go  into  the  life  insurance 
business.  It  is  an  occupation  in  which  nothing  depends  upon  luck  or 
favor,  but  all  upon  yourself. 

The  first  move  of  the  beginner  is  to  call  upon  the  general  agent  of 
some  strong  association  in  his  locality.  The  agent  will  be  glad  to  see 
him.  He  will  explain  the  different  policies,  give  him  a  rate-book,  and 
show  him  how  to  compute  premiums  according  to  age.  Then  the  fledg¬ 
ling  starts  out.  If  he  has  prosperous  friends,  he  naturally  calls  first 
upon  them,  but  friends  do  not  go  very  far,  after  all.  The  bulk  of  busi¬ 
ness  will  be  done  with  strangers.  The  beginner  must  not  be  discouraged 
if  his  first  efforts  seem  fruitless.  March  is  commonly  a  bleak  and  blus¬ 
tering  month,  but  is  always  followed  by  May  and  June  and  the  summer 
harvest.  Our  business  cannot  be  learned  in  a  few  weeks  or  months. 
There  are  plenty  of  disappointments  at  the  start.  Men  whom  the  young 
agent  feels  sure  of  getting  will  often  put  him  off  indefinitely,  or  fail  him 
altogether,  but  his  efforts  are  not  by  any  means  fruitless  on  this  account. 
He  is  learning  something  every  day,  and  after  a  while  first  one  and  then 
another  of  his  string  of  <(  prospects  »  will  capitulate.  He  is  beginning  to 
gather  in  the  crop  from  the  seeds  sown  in  desolate  March  and  April. 
Meanwhile  he  is  sowing  more  seed.  From  this  time  on  he  will  be  in  the 
midst  of  a  continuous  seedtime  and  harvest.  But  the  gleaning  depends, 
of  course,  upon  the  extent  and  efficiency  of  the  planting. 

A  great  fault  of  the  average  agent  is  his  proneness  to  waste  time. 
So  numerous  are  the  opportunities  to  while  away  hours  in  idleness  that 
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the  insurance  man  does  it  almost  unconsciously.  It  would  be  well  for 
him  if  he  did  not  have  the  handling  of  his  own  time ;  if,  for  example,  he 
had  to  begin  at  seven  or  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  work  until  five 
or  six  at  night,  as  do  most  men.  Many  agents,  furthermore,  waste  time 
and  energy  by  a  more  or  less  mistaken  application  of  them.  A  large 
number  of  solicitors  start  out  with  the  idea  that  in  order  to  write  an  ap¬ 
plication  the  prospective  applicant  must  be  seen  many  times,  and  gradu¬ 
ally  be  made  to  realize  his  need  for  life  insurance,  and  that  some  day  — 
some  time  in  the  future  — he  will  be  “ready  to  be  picked.”  While  it  is 
true  that  there  are  cases  where  it  is  only  the  constant  dripping  of  water 
upon  the  stone  that  will  do  the  work,  these  are  exceptional. 

If  the  agent  has  carefully  studied  the  “  prospect’s  ”  position  and 
needs,  if  he  is  thoroughly  posted  himself  and  is  determined  and  enthusi¬ 
astic  enough  to  carry  conviction,  there  is  no  reason  why  one  good  inter¬ 
view,  discreetly  timed  and  carried  out  in  a  business-like  manner,  should 
not  secure  the  application,  if  it  is  obtainable.  I  believe  the  successful 
agent  of  to-day  very  rarely  requires  more  than  two  interviews,  and  knows 
that  if  he  cannot  then  land  his  man  it  is  better  for  him  to  look  elsewhere 
for  results.  In  this  connection  it  seems  pertinent  to  quote  what  one  of 
our  most  successful  managers  said  to  me,  in  talking  of  his  methods:  — 

“  I  never  have  very  many  cases  on  a  string  at  a  time.  I  take  just  a  few 
—  three  or  four.  Then  I  sit  down  in  my  office  and  think  hard  about  one 
of  them.  I  go  over  all  the  ground  and  practically  insure  the  man  in  my 
mind,  and  then  I  go  right  out  after  him  and  make  the  effort  of  my  life  to 
get  his  application.  Then  I  take  up  the  next  man  I  have  in  mind  in  the 
same  way.” 

That  man  is  thorough.  He  thinks  out  the  details  of  his  work  care¬ 
fully  and  earnestly  before  he  performs  it,  and  through  this  habit  of  seri¬ 
ous  thinking,  develops  originality  in  methods.  The  agent  who  devises 
ingenious  ways  of  getting  introductions  or  audiences,  or  happy  methods 
of  presenting  his  subject  and  leading  up  to  the  application,  is  the  agent 
who  rs  always  on  hand  with  results  and  new  ideas  to  work  upon  in  the 
future.  He  is  the  man  with  not  too  many  irons  in  the  fire;  the  man  who 
does  one  thing  thoroughly  and  with  all  of  his  might. 

There  .is  much  in  the  way  a  statement  is  put.  Present  your  whole 
case,  but  be  as  concise  and  simple  as  possible  about  it.  Try  to  save  the 
time  of  the  applicant.  Remember  that  words  are  like  sunbeams,  the 
more  they  are  condensed  the  deeper  they  burn.  Put  the  matter  in  an 
attractive  light.  The  most  successful  agents  do  not  tell  a  man  that  it  is 
his  duty  to  insure  his  life ;  that  he  has  got  to  die  some  day  and  it  is  crim¬ 
inal  not  to  provide  for  his  wife  and  children;  that  statistics  show  that 
eighty-five  per  cent  of  men  engaged  in  business  fail.  Not  a  bit  of  it! 
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They  paint  a  bright  picture.  They  talk  to  a  man  about  saving  his  earn¬ 
ings  for  future  years.  All  that  the  other  agents  say  may  be  true,  but  it 
is  not  pleasant  to  hear.  Hope  is  a  more  powerful  lever  than  fear. 

The  agent  who  does  not  use  a  great  deal  of  diplomacy  will  not  be 
eminently  successful.  Many  schemes  fail  in  detail,  and  unless  he  can 
gather  together  the  broken  threads  and  resume  his  efforts  cheerfully,  he 
will  be  defeated  in  many  cases  where  success  is  possible.  But  temporary 
defeat  does  not  dishearten  the  agent  who  has  plenty  of  plans  to  put  in 
place  of  plans  that  fail.  The  very  successful  agent  is  greater  than  his 
achievements.  No  turn  of  affairs  takes  him  by  surprise  or  finds  him  un¬ 
prepared  to  make  such  changes  as  circumstances  require.  He  knows 
how  to  stick  tenaciously  to  the  subject  in  hand  and  will  not  allow 
it  to  be  side-tracked.  He  knows  how  to  do  the  talking  himself,  and 
to  anticipate  and  answer  objections  before  they  are  made.  He  knows 
that  he  is  after  an  application;  he  keeps  his  mind  on  that  all  the  time, 
determined  to  get  it ;  he  is  adroit  enough  to  turn  every  suggestion  to  his 
own  advantage,  and  he  comes  away  with  the  thing  he  went  for.  He 
knows  that  the  only  thing  that  counts  for  anything  is  actual  results; 
that  promises  or  prospects  will  not  buy  food  and  clothing;  that  all  his 
work  and  all  his  eloquence  amounts  to  nothing  if  he  cannot  persuade 
men  to  actually  insure  their  lives. 

Never  approach  a  man  like  a  supplicant  craving  a  favor.  If  you  have 
an  apologetic  feeling,  get  rid  of  it.  There  is  no  cause  for  it.  The  con¬ 
trary  feeling —  the  feeling  that  you  are  bringing  a  benefit  to  the  man 
you  visit,  is  your  rock  of  strength.  A  man  sets  his  own  limitation ;  the 
cause  of  our  failure  lies  within  ourselves.  Dare  to  attempt.  If  the 
little  fledgling  stayed  always  in  its  nest  and  never  tried  the  wings  God 
gave,  it  would  never  know'  that  it  could  fly,  or  what  its  wings  were  for. 
It  is  very  true,  as  Schiller  has  said,  that  (<  every  man  stamps  his  value 
on  himself.  *  Many  men  achieve  only  moderate  results  from  mere  lack 
of  confidence  in  themselves,  and  because  they  aim  too  low. 

The  determination  to  do  one  thing  and  do  it  well,  the  concentration  of 
all  your  forces  upon  the  accomplishment  of  that  thing,  to  the  exclusion 
of  whatever  may  tend  to  draw  away  any  part  of  your  ability  or  attention ; 
the  following  up  of  the  one  thing  chosen,  with  patience  and  persistency; 
that  is  the  essence  of  success;  that  is  concentration  in  its  broader  mean¬ 
ing  as  applied  to  the  pursuit  of  a  lifetime;  that  is  the  concentration 
which  is  power,  and  which  compels  all  your  environments  to  subscribe 
to  your  success;  which  sifts  out  that  which  is  inharmonious  and  unnec¬ 
essary  to  your  plan  of  work,  and  harmonizes  that  which  is  adverse  and 
yet  essential.  This  is  the  force  that  gives  to  life  a  definite  aim,  and  to 
each  his  individality ;  which  makes  of  us  men  and  women  of  purpose  and 
character,  working  out  some  definite  problem  and  proving  our  usefulness. 
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The  rule  is  that  if  a  man  wishes  to  be  successful  he  must  choose  his 
vocation  in  life  and  must  concentrate  all  his  energies  upon  it.  If  he  has 
selected  life  insurance,  life  insurance  it  must  be.  Having  selected  life 
insurance  as  vbur  business,  go  right  ahead,  working  with  all  your  might, 
with  one  end  in  view,  and  sooner  or  later  that  end  will  be  attained. 
Cut  off  e\ery  lesser  interest  that  takes  away  any  of  your  energy  from 
yout  chief  inteiest.  If  there  is  any  business  in  the  world  that  pays  well 
for  singleness  of  purpose  in  its  pursuit,  it  is  certainly  life  insurance. 
Look  at  our  leading  agents  to-day  and  see  what  they  have  accomplished 
in  ten  or  fifteen  years.  Hundreds  of  them  have  built  up  independent 
incomes  from  very  small  beginnings. 

Be  systematic.  Accident  or  spasmodic  effort  in  the  life  insurance 
agent  may  secure  an  occasional  application,  and  if  it  does  it  ought  to  be 
accepted  with  thanks  and  ascribed  to  good  fortune.  But  the  steadily 
flowing  and  constantly  growing  business  —  a  clientele  that  multiplies 
and  increases  itself  by  influences  set  in  motion  in  thoroughly  directed 
daily  work  —  that  comes  only  to  the  man  who  works  systematically.  In 
the  hour  when  you  sit  down  quietly  and  concentrate  your  mind  on  plans 
and  their  execution,  you  must  train  the  mental  eye  to  see  clearly  the 
results  desired.  And  these  results  must  be  definite.  For  the  solicitor, 
it  must  be  Mr.  White’s  application  to-day,  Mr.  Black’s  to-morrow,  and 
Mr.  Jones’s  the  next  day.  Never  an  indefinite  something — never  a 
hazy  idea  that  before  the  week  is  done  he  will  have  somebody’s  applica¬ 
tion.  That  will  not  stock  the  larder  nor  pay  the  rent. 

I  often  think  what  an  excellent  thing  it  would  be  if  we  could  have  a 
school  where  men  could  come  and  learn  How  to  Get  Applications.  But 
that  is  a  knowledge  not  to  be  acquired  as  we  get  our  Greek  and  mathe¬ 
matics.  A  man  may  sit  down  and  study  the  principles  of  life  insurance, 
and  the  various  plans  of  the  various  companies,  and  the  arguments  pro 
and  con ,  and  be  greatly  benefited  thereby;  but  there  is  something  he 
must  possess  that  is  not  taught  in  schools,  namely:  tact,  and  knowledge 
of  human  nature.  He  must  know  how  to  handle  men  and  mold  them 
to  his  opinion.  He  must  have  the  skill  to  create  a  good  impression  at 
the  start,  the  quick  perception  to  grasp  the  favorable  moment  and  the 
decision  to  close  the  bargain  on  the  spot. 

The  agent  who  wishes  to  be  most  successful  must  have  a  full  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  man  to  whom  he  is  talking  and  of  all  the  conditions  that  sur¬ 
round  him.  He  must  know  all  about  his  family,  the  number  and  ages 
of  his  children,  his  business,  his  annual  income,  his  wealth.  Then  the 
contract,  if  intelligently  presented,  can  be  made  to  cover  the  case  so 
completely  that  the  listener  will  be  sure  to  feel  that  he  would  be  very  un¬ 
wise  not  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  offered;  more  than  likely 
he  will  feel  that  the  subject  of  life  insurance  has  never  before  been  pre- 
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sented  to  him  with  such  force  and  directness.  That  is  the  vital  moment, 
the  time  to  secure  the  signature  to  the  application.  From  the  very  mo¬ 
ment  the  conversation  begins,  the  agent  should  keep  in  mind  that  the 
one  thing  that  he  wants  is  the  signature  to  the  application.  Without  that, 
nothing  has  been  accomplished,  even  though  the  benefits  of  life  insur¬ 
ance  may  be  discussed  for  hours. 

My  experience  and  observation  confirm  me  in  the  opinion  that  the 
thing  lacking  in  most  of  those  who  make  a  trial  of  the  business  is  the 
knack  of  closing  a  bargain  when  the  time  is  ripe;  either  through  not 
knowing  how  to  do  it,  or  not  recognizing  when  to  do  it.  There  is  a  time 
to  pull  an  application  blank  out  of  the  pocket,  fill  it  in,  and  get  the  ap¬ 
plicant’s  signature,  just  as  much  as  there  is  a  time  to  call  upon  him,  and 
a  time  to  put  in  one’s  most  telling  arguments.  I  have  known  many  men 
who  have  easily  h-ad  the  power  to  make  their  listeners  not  only  believe 
that  life  insurance  is  a  most  excellent  thing  in  general,  but  actually  feel 
their  own  personal  need  of  it  at  that  particular  time;  and  yet  those  men 
have  failed  to  prosper  because  they  lacked  pressure  at  the  proper 
moment.  Call  it  tact,  if  you  will,  or  what  you  will,  but  certainly  much 
of  a  successful  agent’s  success  is  due  to  his  knowledge  of  when  and  how 
to  close  a  deal. 

Some  agents,  like  would-be  salesmen  in  other  lines,  do  not  know 
when  to  stop  talking.  <( Talking  is  like  playing  the  harp;  there  is  as 
much  in  laying  the  hands  on  the  strings  to  stop  their  vibration  as  in 
twanging  them  to  bring  out  their  music.”  The  agent  who,  when  he  sees 
that  his  listener  is  convinced,  does  not  stop  talking  and  immediately 
proceed  to  clinch  the  bargain  by  a  signed  application  with  a  binding 
receipt  delivered,  and  an  appointment  for  a  medical  examination,  simply 
leaves  some  more  clever  man  to  gather  the  fruits  of  his  labor,  and  goes 
on  wondering  why  he  does  not  make  more  money  as  a  result  of  the  work 
he  does.  The  man  of  ordinarily  keen  perception  should  soon  learn  to 
recognize  the  proper  moment  and  secure  the  prize  that  he  is  after. 
Some  men  master  this  most  essential  part  of  the  business  more  easily 
than  others.  It  means,  in  reality,  the  knowledge  which  enables  us  to 
understand  the  other  man  —  the  knowledge  of  human  nature.  It  can  be 
acquired  only  by  experience,  which,  if  it  is  a  hard  master,  teaches 
effectively.  The  realization  of  one  blunder  which  costs  an  application 
will  help  to  close  the  next  contract  when  the  moment  is  propitious. 

You  can  become  a  successful  life  insurance  agent  only  by  practice. 
The  first  applications  are  hard  to  obtain,  but  each  success  paves  the  way 
to  further  success.  Be  faithful  to  the  work  and  your  days  will  be  pros¬ 
perous.  Money  enough  for  all  reasonable  desires  will  be  yours,  and 
many  men  will  know  you  for  a  friend.  It  is  rather  an  interesting  fact, 
that  no  matter  how  hard  a  man  may  appear  to  wriggle  and  try  to  draw 
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away  from  the  soft  but  certain  pressure  of  the  agent,  he  is  proud  of  hav- 
ing  taken  out  insurance  and  mentions  it  to  everybody  he  meets.  He 
rightfully  regaids  it  as  just  so  much  of  an  addition  to  his  estate,  and  he 
has  a  very  friendly  feeling  for  the  man  who  insisted  that  he  should  give 
the  matter  attention.  This  shows  that  most  of  the  objections  encoun¬ 
tered  by  life  insurance  agents  are  simulated  and  fictitious,  springing 
from  the  instinctive  desire  to  put  off  till  to-morrow  what  should  be 
done  to-day.  Every  man  knows  in  his  heart  that  life  insurance  is  one 
of  the  finest  things  on  earth. 


SOME  RULES  FOR  SUCCESS  IN  THE  INSURANCE 

BUSINESS 

By  OLIVER  L.  BROWN 

New  Jersey  Manager  for  The  Bankers'  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York 

The  question  is  often  asked  whether  life  insurance  work  contains  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  the  young  man’s  future  equal  to  those  of  other  profes¬ 
sional  or  business  occupations.  In  this  connection  the  statement 
is  made  that  its  agency  recruits  are  largely  those  who  have  failed  in 
other  lines.  If  it  be  true  that  insurance  workers  are  often  of  the  kind 
mentioned,  it  seems  to  argue  well  for  the  chances  of  the  man  of  higher 
qualities,  who  enters  the  business  early  in  life,  with  the  purpose  in  mak¬ 
ing  it  a  study  and  devoting  himself  to  the  attainment  of  success  in  this 
sphere.  Perhaps  it  is  this  theory  which  has  induced  the  coming  of  the 
large  number  of  men  of  ability  who  now  devote  all  of  their  time  to  life 
insurance  work,  for  it  will  hardly  be  disputed  that  the  standard  of  indi¬ 
vidual  character  is  now  much  higher  than  ever  before ;  especially  is  this 
true  in  the  agency  department. 

The  many  departments  offer  much  latitude  for  choice  of  work.  The 
man  of  mathematical  turn  may  look  to  the  position  of  actuary  as  a  goal 
worthy  of  his  efforts ;  one  whose  talents  fit  him  for  success  as  a  salesman 
finds  almost  unlimited  possibilities  awaiting  him  as  a  solicitor;  if  one  has 
ability  in  managing  men,  the  agency  department  offers  excellent  posi¬ 
tions  as  general  managers,  general  agents,  superintendents,  and  the 
like;  if  great  constructive  genius  is  possessed,  let  him  look  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  new  companies  or  the  management  of  old;  if  he  is  a  physician, 
the  position  of  chief  medical  examiner  is  not  unattractive;  great  clerical 
ability  may  lead  one  to  the  secretary’s  chair. 

To  the  young  man  beginning  his  life  insurance  career,  advice  upon  a 
few  lines  may  well  be  given.  In  the  first  place,  do  not  begin  with  the 
purpose  of  temporary  employment  in  mind.  First  become  convinced 
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that  the  profession  is  worthy  of  your  best  life  efforts.  Without  this  con¬ 
viction  you  cannot  hope  for  success.  Having  reached  this  conclusion, 
study  every  detail  of  your  profession  carefully,  and  do  not  let  the  least  of 
your  studies  be  that  of  men. 

You  should  look  well  to  your  personal  appearance,  which  is  a  power¬ 
ful  assistant  to  the  agent  in  his  influence  upon  the  mental  processes  of 
the  man  whom  he  desires  to  insure.  The  address  of  the  agent  should  at 
all  times  be  polite,  but  his  manner  positive  and  firm.  In  presenting  the 
attractions  of  his  policy,  he  should  emphasize  only  those  points  which  are 
certain,  and  avoid  discussion  of  w  estimates, w  which  are  generally  mis¬ 
leading  and  consequently  never  conducive  to  the  permanent  success  of 
the  agent.  He  should  endeavor  to  so  treat  every  man  he  insures  that  he 
will  have  made  him  his  personal  friend  and  an  assistant  to  him  in  finding 
future  business.  He  should  study  the  methods  of  successful  solicitors, 
and  adopt  such  of  those  methods  as  seem  likely  to  better  his  own  meth¬ 
ods.  When,  at  the  end  of  any  week,  he  finds  that  he  has  done  much 
more  profitable  work  than  usual,  he  should  remember  that  all  weeks  are 
not  good  ones,  and  should  spend  no  more  than  he  would  have  done 
had  his  profits  been  much  lighter.  This  principle  is  important,  for  the 
profits  of  life  insurance  agents  are  so  variable,  and  periods  of  depressing 
return  so  certain  to  occur,  that  he  who  spends  his  profits  as  he  makes 
them,  digs  a  pit  into  which  he  will  certainly  fall. 

The  agent  should  let  every  effort  be  for  his  company’s  success. 
While  it  is  the  individuality  of  the  agent  that  induces  business,  the 
applicant  seldom  knows  this  fact,  and  never  acknowledges  it  to  another. 
The  company’s  success  in  your  territory  means  your  success,  and  few 
individuals  can  hope  for  eminence  save  as  servants  for  their  companies. 

Do  not  quarrel  with  the  decision  of  the  medical  examiner  of  your 
company.  If  he  rejects  an  applicant,  feel  assured  that  he,  as  an  officer 
of  your  company,  does  so  because  it  is  necessary.  Remember  that  he 
wishes  business  to  be  added  to  the  books  as  much  as  you  do,  and  that 
your  interest  is  identical  with  his.  Comply  with  the  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  of  your  company,  though  personal  hardship  to  yourself  may  res  lit. 
Few  general  rules  fail  to  work  individual  hardship,  but  the  general  rule 
is  a  necessity. 

Do  not  accept  money  advances  from  your  company.  Advances  tend 
to 'lessen  effort  by  destroying  the  feeling  of  uncertainty  which  is  a  stim¬ 
ulus  to  the  right  kind  of  man.  If  you  work  faithfully  and  save  syste¬ 
matically,  you  will  not  need  them,  and  if  you  receive  them  and  do  not  so 
work,  the  money  given  you  will  probably  prove  a  bar  to  advancement, 
by  giving  you  the  reputation  of  requiring  watching  by  the  company’s 
managers,  or  by  weighting  you  with  debt  and  discouragement  and  un¬ 
fitting  you  to  put  forth  your  best  efforts. 
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One  other  practice  the  agent  should  religiously  observe.  He  should 
never  (<  twist.  ®  This  term  is  applied  to  the  practice  of  disparaging  the 
worth  of  a  rival  company,  discrediting  its  policies,  its  agents,  and  the 
like.  Why  it  should  be  deemed  necessary,  in  order  to  do  business  for 
his  own  company,  that  an  agent  should  first  tear  to  tatters  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  another,  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  the  profession.  It  is  time 
wasted  which  might  be  well  employed.  It  not  only  is  detrimental  to  the 
business,  but  equally  so  to  the  interests  of  the  agent  who  emplovs  these 
tactics. 

The  insurance  man  should  employ  every  moment  not  otherwise  occu¬ 
pied,  in  learning  things  about  his  policy  and  the  policies  of  other  com¬ 
panies,  about  the  insurance  business  in  general  and  the  relation  of  his 
company  to  his  competitors,  and,  in  fact,  should  leave  nothing  undone  to 
give  himself  a  most  thorough  knowledge  of  his  business  and  of  methods 
which  may  tend  to  make  him  more  successful  in  its  practices. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  rules  which  I  think  should  govern  a  man’s 
work  in  a  business  which  is  fast  becoming  of  great  importance  in  Amer¬ 
ican  economics. 
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he  business  of  making  collections  has  a  great  many  disadvantages, 


1  and  is  probably  the  least  attractive  of  the  vocations  open  to  young 
men.  It  has  to  do  with  the  unpleasant  side  of  life.  The  collector 
is  met  with  frowns  and  his  presence  is  never  congenial,  and  yet,  in  spite 
of  all  its  drawbacks,  it  is  a  good  field  for  the  development  of  self-control, 
persistence,  and  the  ability  to  judge  human  nature.  More  than  this,  it 
is  a  splendid  school  for  the  development  of  good  nature.  To  be  a  success¬ 
ful  collector,  one  must  be  thoroughly  good  natured.  Almost  every  human 
being  who  has  arrived  at  the  age  of  maturity,  has  had  experience  with 
collectors.  The  man  who  has  always  had  enough  money  to  pay  his  bills 
without  an  effort,  need  not  congratulate  himself  upon  that  fact,  because 
there  is  a  pleasure  derived  from  exertion  and  self-denial  in  order  to  pay 
one’s  debts  that  elevates  and  broadens  the  character  as  few  other  things 
do.  The  average  man,  however,  has  more  or  less  experience  with  col¬ 
lectors  all  through  life,  and  the  successes  in  this  line  of  business,  can  be 
distinguished  instantly  from  the  failures. 

The  successful  collector  will  greet  the  debtor  pleasantly,  and  in  a 
respectful,  courteous  manner,  ask  for  the  payment  of  his  claim,  without 
an  apology  and  without  any  insolence  in  his  manner.  If  he  understands 
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his  business,  he  can  tell  instinctively  whether  the  person  he  is  dealing 
with  is  making  an  honest  effort  to  pay  his  obligations  or  not  and  he  will 
govern  himself  accordingly.  If  an  appointment  is  made,  he  will  keep 
that  appointment,  and  if  the  debtor  fa-ils  to  make  good  his  promise,  the 
latter  will  feel  under  obligation  to  the  collector,  and  if  the  collector  has 
tact  enough  to  give  him  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  and  make  another  ap¬ 
pointment,  he  will  probably  succeed  in  getting  more  than  could  be 
gotten  under  any  other  circumstances. 

Persistence  should  be  the  guiding  principle  of  a  collector’s  life,  for 
there  are  many  people  who  are  like  the  unjust  judge  of  old,  who  neither 
fear  God  nor  regard  man,  but  who  cannot  withstand  the  omnipresent, 
courteous,  and  respectful  collector.  While  the  business  of  collecting 
should  not  be  chosen  as  a  life-work,  no  young  man  should  hesitate  to  ac¬ 
cept  a  position  which  will  enable  him  to  become  a  first-class  collector; 
for,  in  so  doing,  he  will  come  in  contact  with  all  kinds  of  people,  and  will 
be  compelled  to  acquire  those  qualities  which  will  make  him  strong  and 
capable. 

A  young  lawyer  often  finds  the  making  of  collections  a  stepping-stone 
to  a  general  practice.  If  his  client  be  a  merchant,  and  his  work  prove 
satisfactory,  the  chances  are  excellent  that  he  will  be  intrusted  with 
other  legal  work,  including  the  making  of  investments.  In  the  course  of 
time,  he  is  very  likely  to  build  up  a  practice  which  is  comparatively  free 
from  litigated  business,  but  which  includes  the  far  more  lucrative  branch 
of  financing  his  clients  and  keeping  them  out  of  litigation. 

Eighty  per  cent,  of  the  whole  volume  of  business  in  the  United  States 
is  done  on  credit.  A  business  man  does  not  usually  possess  or  employ 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  capital  which  his  annual  transactions  indicate. 
•He  must  turn  over  his  capital  several  times  a  year  in  order  to  reach  the 
larger  volume  of  trade;  and  to  enable  him  to  do  this  his  collections  must 
be  sharply  made. 

Of  course,  this  is  the  reason  for  the  existence  of  the  large  mercantile 
and  collection  agencies,  which  act  for  the  business  world  as  individual 
credit  men  and  collectors  do  for  single  firms.  Aside  from  failures,  these 
great  agencies  encounter  comparatively  little  dishonesty  or  debt  evasion. 
Business  honor  makes  the  path  of  the  trained  collector  far  easier  in  com¬ 
merce  and  trade  than  he  finds  it  in  private  life.  The  bonding  companies 
give  another  indication  of  the  accuracy  of  business  life.  They  report 
that  only  about  three  persons  in  every  thousand  among  their  customers 
are  dishonest. 
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By  CHARLES  WALDO  HASKINS 
Dean  of  New  York  University,  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts,  and  Finance 


Scientific  accountancy  is  the  «hub  of  the  universe »  of  commerce, 
trade,  and  finance;  the  pivot,  as  it  were,  of  the  wheel  of  fortune; 
the  point,  if  truly  centered,  about  which  all  the  business  world  re¬ 
volves  with  the  velocity  and  ease  and  restful  silence  of  a  spinning  top 
when,  as  the  boys  say,  <(  it’s  gone  to  sleep. » 

Accountancy —  the  higher  accountancy,  if  we  must  thus  distinguish 
it  —  is  a  science,  an  erudition;  and  not,  as  some  seem  to  suppose,  a  mere 
collection  of  approximative  and  hardly  certain  rules  indicated  by  obser¬ 
vation  and  intuition,  and  to  be  applied  with  tact  and  wariness.  It  thinks 
out,  and  thus  finds  out,  with  logical  and  mathematical  accuracy,  the  con¬ 
dition  of  affairs  of  any  business  enterprise. 

The  evolution  of  professional  accountancy  has  been  very  slow, 
especially  in  its  beginning;  and  from  time  to  time  such  undesirable 
qualifying  terms  as  (<  expert  *  have  had  to  be  employed  to  emphasize,  in 
the  popular  mind,  the  distinction  between  a  booKkeeper  and  an  ac¬ 
countant. 

A  law  of  the  state  of  New  York,  dated  1896,  brought  Certified  Public 
Accountancy  into  existence.  By  this  law,  the  Regents  of  the  University 
of  the  State  of  New  York  are  authorized  to  examine  those  who  may  ap¬ 
ply  for  certificates  of  qualification  to  practice  as  public  expert  account¬ 
ants,  and  to  grant  to  those  who  pass  the  examination  satisfactorily,  the 
exclusive  right  to  be  styled  and  known  as  Certified  Public  Accountants, 
and  to  use  the  abbreviation  C.  P.  A.  The  full  C.  P.  A.  certificate  is  ac¬ 
corded  only  to  those  at  least  twenty-five  years  of  age,  of  good  moral  char¬ 
acter,  who  have  had  three  years’  satisfactory  experience  in  the  practice 
of  accounting,  one  of  which  will  have  been  in  the  office  of  an  expert  pub¬ 
lic  accountant.  The  examination  includes  the  theory  of  accounts;  prac¬ 
tical  accounting;  auditing,  and  commercial  law.  Other  states  have 
passed  laws  founded  upon  this  of  the  state  of  New  York;  and  it  is 
everywhere  evident  that  public  sympathy  is  in  favor  of  safeguarding 
and  protecting  our  profession  and  of  maintaining  therein  a  high  stand¬ 
ard  of  excellence. 

It  will  have  been  seen,  from  what  has  been  already  said,  that  account¬ 
ancy  as  a  profession  is  brought  into  very  close  touch  and  relationship 
with  other  important  departments  of  business  activity,  and  that  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  it  and  one  and  another  of  these  is  not  always  clear  to 
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popular  apprehension.  The  accountant’s  confidential  relation  is  with 
the  administrator  or  proprietor,  and  it  is  only  as  the  representative,  or 
as  the  helper  or  adviser,  of  his  client,  that  he  has  to  do  with  the  func¬ 
tions  of  others.  He  is  not,  for  instance,  the  bookkeeper  of  the  concern ; 
nor  does  the  expression  w  expert  bookkeeper  ®  describe  his  attitude  or  re¬ 
lation  either  to  that  functionary  or  to  any  corps  of  bookkeepers,  however 
large  and  important;  much  less  to  the  establishment  or  enterprise  in  its 
entirety.  He  is,  however,  a  bookkeeper  in  the  sense  that  he  thoroughly 
understands  the  ins  and  outs  of  that  art;  and  as  the  representative,  for 
the  time,  of  the  business,  he  critically  examines  the  accounts  as  recorded 
in  the  books,  in  order  that  he  may  give  to  his  employer  a  scientific  show¬ 
ing  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  enterprise. 

Following  the  same  line  of  thought,  it  may  be  said  that  the  account¬ 
ant  is  not  the  official  auditor.  Every  great  enterprise  has  its  auditor; 
and,  in  the  organization  of  railway  and  other  administrations,  there  is 
often  an  important  corps  of  what  are  known  as  traveling  auditors.  The 
accountant  is  called  upon,  whether  these  officials  exist  or  not,  to  make 
an  audit;  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  an  independent  audit.  In  the 
performance  of  this  duty,  he  must  audit  the  auditor's  accounts;  and  if, 
as  in  one  or  two  recent  cases,  he  proves  that  the  auditor  has  cooked  the 
accounts  to  his  own  pecuniary  advantage,  and  has  been  false  to  his  trust, 
the  independent  accountant,  in  the  exercise  of  his  knowledge  and  skill, 
has  merely  performed  his  part  in  the  discovery  of  the  truth. 

Commercial  law  is  studied  by  the  accountant,  so  that,  in  his  advisory 
capacity,  not  as  a  legal  practitioner,  but  as  merely  knowing  what  is  or  what 
is  not  allowable  in  certain  cases,  he  may  assist  his  employer  in  steering 
clear,  not  only  of  litigation  itself,  but  of  complications  that  may  result  in 
financial  ruin.  And  let  me  say,  in  passing,  that  by  no  other  profession 
is  the  existence  of  our  young  brotherhood  more  heartily  welcomed,  both 
in  Great  Britain  and  —  as  we  become  better  and  better  known  —  in  the 
United  States,  than  by  the  legal  fraternity. 

And  thus  it  will  be  seen  that  in  this  great  new  world  of  modern 
monetary  affairs,  the  place  of  public  accountancy  is  close  beside  that  of 
ownership  and  administration ;  and  that  our  allegiance,  as  well  as  our 
responsibility  and  accountability,  is  to  the  business  public  itself.  And 
this  not  in  that  lower  and  unworthy  sense  in  which  a  man  is  sometimes 
said  to  have  been  (<  faithful  ® ;  for,  without  a  thought  of  credit  or  dis¬ 
credit  to  ourselves,  we  seek  to  find  for  our  clientele  the  precise  condi¬ 
tion  of  affairs,  and  to  show  how  this  condition  bears  upon  the  future. 
And  however  indefinitely  our  work  may  be  modified  by  the  variety  of 
business  requirements,  or  however  we  may  bend  and  seem  to  trench  on 
the  functions  of  this  and  that  official,  our  aim,  the  object  and  end  of  our 
science,  is  still  the  same ;  that  is,  the  discovery  of  truth. 
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The  place  for  accountancy  is  enlarging  and  will  continue  to  expand 
So  that  we  may  say,  in  the  light  of  the  history  of  our  profession,  that  its 
opportunities  will  be  manifoldly  greater  and  more  numerous  in  the  fu- 
ture  than  ever  in  the  past. 


BOOKKEEPING  A  GOOD  STEPPING-STONE 

The  practical  study  of  bookkeeping,  aside  from  its  value  as  a  means 
of  earning  a  living,  will  always  occupy  a  high  place  in  the  scale  of  stud¬ 
ies  designed  to  prepare  young  men  for  the  duties  of  an  active  career, 
for  nothing  is  so  well  calculated  to  impress  upon  the  mind  of  the  stu¬ 
dent  the  importance  of  accuracy,  system,  and  responsibility.  A  full 
knowledge  of  this  subject  will  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  him,  espe¬ 
cially  if  he  chooses  a  business  career. 

But  it  is  not  enough  that  a  bookkeeper  be  competent  to  continue  a 
set  of  books  already  started;  he  must  be  able  to  meet  new  conditions, 
and,  if  necessary,  open  a  new  set  of  books  to  meet  those  conditions. 
The  keynote  to  success  in  this  business  is  accuracy.  No  matter  how 
small  a  mistake  may  be,  it  must  sooner  or  later  be  discovered  and  cor¬ 
rected  before  the  bookkeeper  can  proceed  with  his  work;  the  skilled 
bookkeeper  soon  learns  that  it  is  much  easier  to  avoid  than  to  correct 
errors.  Another  essential  is  neatness.  Business  men  insist  that  their 
books  be  kept  neatly  as  well  as  correctly.  Speed  is  desirable,  but  must 
be  attempted  only  after  the  student  has  become  accurate  and  neat. 
These  qualifications  will  enable  any  man  to  fill  any  position  which  may 
be  offered  to  him  in  the  bookkeeping  line. 

As  a  life-work,  bookkeeping  is  not  attractive ;  but,  as  a  means  to  an 
end,  it  offers  many  advantages.  Every  young  man  who  accepts  a  posi¬ 
tion  as  bookkeeper,  should  endeavor  to  use  it  as  a  stepping-stone  rather 
than  to  make  it  a  permanent  calling.  The  reason  why  there  are  so  many 
bookkeepers  who  command  small  salaries,  and  whose  places  can  be  filled 
at  a  few  moments’  notice,  is  that  so  large  a  number  of  bookkeepers 
seem  to  be  satisfied  with  their  lot  in  life;  their  interest  in  the  business 
ends  with  a  correct  trial  balance.  They  are  as  accurate,  and  at  the 
same  time  as  mechanical,  as  a  cash  register.  This  is  the  greatest  danger 
connected  with  the  position  of  bookkeeper. 

The  ceaseless  repetition  and  the  monotonous  round  which  constitute  a 
day’s  work,  tend  to  limit  the  imagination  and  dull  the  ambition,  and  it  is 
only  when  these  faculties  are  stimulated  and  active  that  success  is  possi¬ 
ble.  If  a  bookkeeper  performs  his  duties  with  promptness  and  accuracy, 
he  will  find  time  to  learn  every  detail  of  the  business.  Through  the 
medium  of  the  accounts,  he  may  become  familiar  with  the  duties  of  the 
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credit  man,  the  financial  standing  of  the  customers,  the  prices,  discounts 
and  cost  of  goods,  and,  if  he  broadens  his  mind  and  enlarges  his  capacity 
for  the  service,  he  will  acquire  a  grasp  of  the  business  which  he  will 
surely  find  opportunities  to  use  to  advantage. 

The  examples  of  successful  men  who  have  started  as  bookkeepers  are 
sufficiently  numerous  to  fill  many  volumes.  One  of  the  favorite  pre¬ 
cepts  of  one  of  these  men,  a  banker,  is  this:  (<  Do  not  get  into  a  rut;  that 
is  the  greatest  pitfall  for  a  clerk.  The  man  who  takes  no  interest  in  the 
banking  business  outside  of  his  cage,  will  never  be  successful, * — and  his 
own  life  is  an  example,  not  only  of  the  truth  of  this,  but  of  the  possi¬ 
bilities  that  lie  within  the  reach  of  every  ambitious,  intelligent  young 
man  who  is  willing  to  work. 


THE  ATTAINMENT  OF  SUCCESS  IN 
STENOGRAPHY 

By  EDA  C.  HOWARD 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  United  States  Government  is,  at  this 
writing,  finding  it  very  difficult  to  secure  capable  stenographers.  In 
the  Land  Office  Department  alone  there  are  several  vacancies  for 
good  shorthand  writers,  and  the  same  condition  exists  in  other  depart¬ 
ments.  So  critical  has  the  situation  become,  that  the  Civil  Service  ex¬ 
aminers  are  instructed  by  the  government  to  endeavor  to  get  as  many 
applicants  for  these  positions  as  possible.  It  is  true  that  the  examina¬ 
tions  for  government  positions  are  so  rigid  as  to  debar  those  who  have 
not  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  art,  but  the  fact  remains  that  there  are 
not  enough  good  stenographers  who  are  willing  to  give  up  positions 
which  their  ability  has  gained  for  them,  to  accept  even  a  government 
situation,  with  its  assurance  of  a  life  position. 

The  demand  for  good  stenographers  is  constantly  increasing,  and  the 
problem  of  meeting  this  increased  demand  is  becoming  serious.  The 
supply  of  second  and  third-class  shorthand  writers  is  practically  unlim¬ 
ited,  but  business  men  are  realizing  more  clearly  every  day  the  necessity 
of  having  thoroughly  competent  stenographers,  and  they  will  not  know¬ 
ingly  engage  those  who  are  not.  They  insist  that  every  letter  which  is 
sent  out  shall  be  above  criticism  as  to  form,  grammatical  construction, 
punctuation,  and  spelling.  They  want  to  feel  that  they  can  depend  upon 
the  good  judgment  of  their  stenographers  to  relieve  them  of  much  of  the 
burden  of  their  correspondence.  Regarding  the  ordinary  run  of  letters, 
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they  want  to  be  able  to  have  them  answered  by  giving  a  few  general  in¬ 
structions,  without  being  compelled  to  dictate  every  word.  They  want 
to  feel  that  slight  grammatical  errors,  which  are  apt  to  creep  into  quickly 
dictated  letters,  will  be  corrected.  In  this  way  the  stenographer  becomes 
invaluable  to  the  employer,  whose  time  must  be  economized,  and  for  this 
reason,  ability  and  attention  to  details  will  be  more  promptly  and  gen 
erously  recognized  in  a  stenographer  than  in  any  other  position  in  busi¬ 
ness  life. 

The  legal  department  of  a  great  city  recently  urged  the  Civil  Service 
Commissioners  to  offer  double  the  maximum  salary  usually  paid  stenog¬ 
raphers,  as  it  was  found  impossible  to  secure  the  right  sort  without  such 
inducement.  There  is  plenty  of  room  (<  on  the  upper  floors  *  in  this  busi¬ 
ness  edifice,  and  the  fact  ought  to  be  an  inspiration  to  every  young  man 
and  woman  who  has  chosen  stenography  as  a  profession.  In  addition  to 
being  pleasant  and  profitable,  it  has  the  peculiar  advantage  of  throw¬ 
ing  one  into  constant  and  intimate  communication  with  heads  of  firms 
and  the  managers  of  great  interests.  It  gives  one  a  rare  opportunity  to 
become  thoroughly  familiar  with  every  branch  of  business. 

It  is  not  easy  to  become  a  good  stenographer.  It  requires  hard  work, 
patience,  and  perseverance,  but  success  is  within  the  reach  of  all  who  are 
ambitious  and  who  are  willing  to  pay  the  price.  Those  who  practise 
constantly  in  order  that  they  may  increase  their  speed  and  efficiency  will 
find  that  their  work  will  be  appreciated  and  their  services  in  demand. 

A  good  English  education  is  a  condition  precedent  to  the  study  of 
shorthand.  No  one  can  possibly  hope  to  be  a  good  stenographer  who  is 
not  familiar  with  the  rules  of  grammar,  punctuation,  and  spelling;  and 
unless  these  rules  are  learned  thoroughly,  failure  will  be  inevitable.  The 
system  of  shorthand  which  the  student  chooses  is  also  an  important  fac¬ 
tor.  A  standard  system,  such  as  Munson’s,  Graham’s,  or  Pitman’s,  should 
be  selected.  It  is  desirable  that  the  student  attend  regular  lectures  and 
continue  to  take  lessons  until  able  to  write  quickly  and  accurately,  and 
to  transcribe  notes  without  hesitation. 

If  attendance  at  a  stenographic  school  is  impracticable,  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  art  may  be  acquired  at  home  by  closely  following  the 
course  of  instruction  marked  out  in  a  standard  text-book,  but  in  this  case 
the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  bad  habits  at  the  beginning  of 
study.  No  one  should  take  a  position  as  stenographer  until  he  or  she  is 
able  to  write  with  absolute  accuracy  at  least  one  hundred  words  per 
minute,  and  to  transcribe  the  same  perfectly.  It  is  well  to  remember  that 
in  shorthand  practice  is  everything,  and  that  it  should  be  persisted  in  until 
the  student  is  able  to  take  down,  verbatim,  the  most  rapid  conversation. 

There  are  thousands  of  successful  men  in  every  branch  of  business, 
and  in  every  profession,  who  have  used  a  knowledge  of  shorthand  as  a 
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stepping-stone  to  their  present  positions.  Indeed,  a  knowledge  of  this 
art  cannot  fail  to  be  useful,  no  matter  what  subsequent  position  one  may 
occupy.  Frank  A.  Vanderlip.  assistant  secretary  of  the  United  States 
Treasury,  says  that  a  knowledge  of  shorthand  was  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  factors  in  giving  him  his  start  in  life,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
it  has  furnished  opportunities  to  more  people  than  any  other  single  pro¬ 
fession  or  business. 

During  the  past  few  years,  a  great  many  women  have  entered  the 
field  of  shorthand  as  a  means  of  livelihood  and  have  met  with  much  suc¬ 
cess.  There  is  no  danger  of  having  too  many  first-class  stenographers. 
The  demand  will  exceed  the  supply  for  many  years  to  come. 
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OPENinGs  for  young  men  are  to  be  found  in  all  of  the  various  depart¬ 
ments  of  a  railroad.  In  all  are  pathways  which  lead  upward.  A 
young  man’s  progress  depends  not  upon  the  department  he  is  in, 
but  on  himself.  He  is  beginning  in  the  wrong  spirit,  and  will  never  get 
far,  if  he  pays  much  attention  to  what  kind  of  railroad  work  offers  him 
the  easiest  place  and  the  quickest  promotion.  In  all  the  departments,  the 
work  is  hard  and  the  promotion  slow.  The  prospective  railroader  should, 
however,  endeavor  to  start  in  the  department  for  which  he  is  best  suited 
by  his  special  abilities,  if  he  has  any. 

If  he  is  physically  strong,  and  quick,  and  active,  the  operating  depart¬ 
ment  may  be  the  best  place  for  him.  If  he  has  a  good  education  and 
mathematical  ability,  a  position  in  the  general  office  may  be  most  suita¬ 
ble.  The  engineering  department  presents  many  opportunities,  but  here 
the  beginner  is  heavily  handicapped  nowadays,  unless  he  is  a  graduate  of 
a  technical  school  for  civil  and  mechanical  engineers.  Even  if  he  has 
these  advantages,  his  first  work  is  often  little  more  than  that  of  the 
section  hand,  rising  in  grade,  however,  with  his  increase  of  practical  ex¬ 
perience.  The  necessity  of  an  humble  start  holds  good  in  all  branches. 
No  business  is  more  democratic  than  railroading.  Many  of  our  leading 
officials  began  with  physical  labor.  No  live  railroad  man  is  afraid  to  soil 
his  hands. 

In  the  operating  department,  the  young  man  most  frequently  be¬ 
gins  as  a  freight  brakeman,  which  is  obviously  not  a  mahogany  desk  job. 
But  the  fact  that  the  work  is  more  physical  than  mental,  and  that  its 
surroundings  are  not  esthetic,  does  not  deter  even  educated  young  men 
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of  the  right  soit  fiom  undertaking  it.  They  rnust  have  the  proper  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  the  business,  that  is  all. 

The  first  step  for  the  young  man  ambitious  to  become  a  railroader  is 
to  get  a  book  containing  the  rules  of  the  company  and  to  study  them 
diligently.  He  is  expected  to  know  a  good  deal  about  these  rules  before 
he  is  hired.  In  fact,  he  is  usually  examined  in  them.  At  the  time  of 
this  examination  he  fills  out  a  blank,  giving  particulars  about  himself, 
including  his  reference,  and  his  age,  which,  according  to  law,  must  be 
at  least  twenty-one.  Then  there  are  oral  questions  and,  most  important 
of  all,  a  rigid  test  of  hearing,  eyesight,  and  accuracy  in  distinguishing 
colors.  If  the  applicant  successfully  withstands  these  trials,  his  name 
is  put  on  the  “extra  list  ®  and  he  goes  home  to  wait  for  a  call  of  duty. 

He  is  now  a  brakeman  on  probation,  with  pay  of  about  fifty  dollars 
a  month.  To  get  even  this  far,  he  must  be  a  promising  young  man,  for 
there  are  always  many  more  applicants  than  vacancies.  The  selections 
are  made  so  carefully  that  about  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  men  thus  em¬ 
ployed  remain  permanently  in  the  service.  All  are  strong  young  men 
of  good  appearance.  Their  educational  attainments  need  not  extend 
much  beyond  an  ability  to  write  and  spell  fairly  well,  although  a  good 
education  is,  of  course,  an  advantage. 

The  green  freight  brakeman  is  sent  over  the  road  with  a  conductor, 
and  is  not  given  regular  work  until  the  latter  reports  that  he  is  qualified. 
He  now  has  his  feet  on  the  lower  rung  of  the  ladder,  and  it  remains  with 
himself  whether  he  is  going  to  stay  where  he  is  or  to  mount  one,  two,  or 
many  rungs.  His  work  needs  constant  watching,  and  gives  him  many 
chances  to  prove  his  intelligence,  loyalty,  and  willingness  to  do  his  best. 
The  ambitious  brakeman  becomes  familiar  by  practice  with  every  de¬ 
tail  of  work  connected  with  the  freight  cars,  and  wins  his  conductor’s 
special  approval  by  a  willing  spirit  and  complete  loyalty.  While  the 
freight  brakeman  must  be  always  alert  and  ready,  his  work  is  not  nearly 
so  difficult  and  dangerous  as  it  was  in  the  old  days  of  hand  brakes,  when 
he  was  forced  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  at  night  as  well  as  during  the  day, 
to  run  over  slippery  tops  of  often  swiftly  moving  and  swaying  cars.  The 
couplings,  as  well  as  the  brakes  on  most  freight  cars,  are  now  automatic 
and  are  operated  chiefly  by  the  engineer. 

The  freight  brakeman’s  first  progressive  step  is  to  a  position  as 
brakeman  on  a  passenger  train,  or  trainman,  as  he  is  now  called.  It  is 
possible  on  most  lines  to  begin  as  a  trainman,  but  the  applications  are 
usually  for  a  berth  as  freight  brakeman,  because  the  latter  is  much  easier 
to  obtain.  The  duties  of  the  trainman  are  radically  different  from 
those  on  the  freight  train.  The  young  man  now  comes  in  direct  contact 
with  the  traveling  public,  and  must  cultivate  his  social  qualities.  His 
appearance  must  be  neat  and  his  manner  courteous.  He  must  remember 
9—334 
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that  a  (<  soft  answer  turneth  away  wrath. ®  He  must  develop  tact  and 
patience,  keeping’  always  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  train  is  run  for  its 
passengers,  and  that  he  best  conserves  his  own  and  the  company’s  inter¬ 
ests  by  looking  out  for  theirs.  In  thus  meeting  with  all  kinds  and  con¬ 
ditions  of  people,  the  young  trainman  begins  to  acquire  a  kind  of 
experience  which  will  be  very  valuable  to  him  in  his  progress  upward 
in  the  service.  In  addition  to  satisfying  the  public,  he  has  the  more  se¬ 
rious  duties  of  protecting  the  rear  end  of  the  train  from  collision,  and 
seeing  that  the  train  and  its  equipment  are  at  all  times  in  proper  condi¬ 
tion.  The  latter  is  a  much  less  onerous  duty  than  in  the  time  of  oil 
lamps,  hand-brakes,  and  stoves. 

The  efficient  trainman  will  probably  sooner  or  later  become  a  freight 
conductor,  when  he  is  directly  responsible  for  the  cars  and  their  con¬ 
tents.  He  next  becomes  a  passenger  conductor,  with  responsibilities 
that  are  not  slight.  Upon  nearly  every  trip  he  meets  situations  calling 
for  the  exercise  of  tact  and  judgment.  Unless  he  has  these  qualities,  he 
is  extremely  apt  to  make  mistakes  that  may  cause  lawsuits  and  loss  of 
business  for  the  company,  because  his  words  and  acts  are  official.  The 
question,  for  instance,  of  putting  a  passenger  off  the  train,  is  often  a  diffi¬ 
cult  and  delicate  one  for  the  conductor.  No  two  cases  are  alike.  Fre¬ 
quently  the  passenger  is  honest  in  his  intention,  and  will  sue  for  damages 
if  put  to  the  humiliation  of  being  hustled  off  the  train.  It  is  sometimes 
better  to  let  him  ride  to  his  destination;  but,  as  I  have  said,  each  case 
must  be  settled  upon  its  individual  merits. 

It  is  the  conductor  who  is  looked  to  for  explanations  when  the  train 
is  behind  time.  In  the  matter  of  keeping  to  the  schedule,  he  and  the 
engineer  work  together.  The  latter  can  run  the  locomotive  at  the  proper 
speed  when  he  gets  the  signal,  but,  if  the  conductor  is  habitually  slow  in 
getting  away  from  stations,  the  train  is  frequently  late.  Over  and  above 
all  of  these  responsibilities,  is  the  conductor’s  greatest  care,  that  for  the 
safety  of  the  train.  The  latter  in  itself  is  worth  in  the  neighborhood  of 
a  hundred  thousand  dollars,  if  made  up  of  sleeping  and  drawing-room 
cars.  But  this  is,  of  course,  a  minute  item  compared  to  the  value  of  the 
human  lives  in  the  conductor’s  keeping.  On  many  occasions  in  railroad 
history,  promptness  and  good  judgment,  or  the  lack  of  these  qualities  on 
the  part  of  a  conductor,  has  resulted  in  the  saving,  or  the  destruction,  of 
life  and  railroad  property.  Conductors  are  usually  paid  according  to  the 
number  of  miles  they  travel.  The  best  men  are  put  on  through  trains 
and  earn  considerably  over  a  hundred  dollars  a  month. 

When  the  conductor  proves  his  worth,  and  it  is  decided  to  move  him 
up  a  peg,  he  is  usually  made  a  train-master.  The  latter  is  the  immediate 
superior  of  the  conductor.  He  supplies  the  trains  of  his  division  with 
their  crews  and  arranges  for  specials.  The  train-master’s  step  forward 
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is  to  the  position  of  assistant  superintendent  of  the  division,  and  from 
that  to  division  superintendent.  The  latter  has  charge  of  the  opera¬ 
ting  of  all  trains  on  his  division,  which  ordinarily  covers  three  or  four 
hundred  miles  of  line.  His  position  is  one  of  great  importance  and 
responsibility.  All  paths  in  the  operating  department  lead  to  a  division 
superintendency,  if  the  climber  is  able  to  follow  the  tortuous  and  diffi¬ 
cult  trail.  Not  only  the  young  fellows  of  practical  ability  who  start  as 
brakemen,  but  also  those  who  begin  as  firemen,  telegraph  operators, 
baggage-masters  or  station  agents  are  justified  in  hoping  to  become 
division  superintendents.  The  course  of  promotion  for  the  young  fire¬ 
man  is  through  the  position  of  engineer  and  master  mechanic.  It  is  a 
fact,  however,  that  the  man  who  becomes  an  expert  engineer  is  usually 
kept  in  this  place,  for  the  reason  that  though  the  company  must  have 
thoroughly  competent  engineers,  they  are  not  easy  to  obtain.  They  are 
specialists,  and  are  most  valuable  when  engaged  in  their  specialty. 

The  capable  and  careful  telegraph  operator  is  in  a  good  position  for 
promotion.  A  number  of  our  prominent  railroad  men  began  at  the  tele¬ 
graph  key.  If  an  operator  shows  marked  proficiency  at  some  particular 
station  on  the  line,  he  may  be  called  to  the  office  of  the  train-dispatcher 
or  division  superintendent,  where  he  receives  training  which  fits  him  for 
these  important  positions. 

The  train-dispatcher  regulates  the  actual  running  of  trains.  From 
him  the  conductors  get  their  orders  as  to 
when  to  start  and  when  to  stop.  He 
should  be  a  man  of  cool  brain,  quick  deci¬ 
sion  and  long  training,  since  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  an  order  necessarily  given  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment  maybe  momentous. 

The  chief  dispatcher’s  work  is  done  in  close 
connection  with  the  division  superintendent’s, 
and  he  is  right  in  line  for  this  place.  The  pay 
of  the  dispatchers  and  their  assistants  ranges 
from  $75  to  $125  a  month.  The  chief  dispatcher 
receives  about  $2,500  a  year,  and  a  division  superin¬ 
tendent  from  $3,000  to  $6,000  a  year. 

The  engineering  department,  wrhich  controls  all  matters  per¬ 
taining  to  construction  and  improvement  of  tracks  and  biidges  and  the 
general  maintenance  of  way,  offers  many  possibilities,  but  differs  from  the 
other  departments  in  that  it  demands  a  careful  preliminary  technical  edu¬ 
cation  for  the  positions  of  responsibility.  The  beginner  who  is  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  a  technical  school  has  many  advantages  over  others  not  so  well 


grounded  in  the  fundamentals  of  mechanical  and  civil  engineering.  A 
man  with  comparatively  little  education  may  be  able,  and  may  have 
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acquired  much  valuable  training  in  the  hard  school  of  practical  experi¬ 
ence,  but  there  are  many  questions  which  require  for  their  solution  broad 
and  accurate  scientific  knowledge;  and  nowadays  it  is  almost  always 
men  whose  attainment  as  railroad  engineers  have  as  their  basis  a  tech¬ 
nical  school  course  who  are  called  upon  to  work  out  these  problems. 

Education,  however,  can  never  take  the  place  of  natural  ability,  good 
judgment,  and  energy.  These  are  the  prime  elements  in  the  composition 
of  good  railroad  men.  The  beginner  in  the  engineering  department  who 
gives  promise  of  success,  is  willing,  or  even  glad,  in  spite  of  his  educa¬ 
tion,  to  begin  with  work  which  is  more  or  less  physical.  In  this  way  he 
acquires  a  rock-bottom,  practical  knowledge  of  good  engineering,  which, 
coupled  with  his  scientific  and  theoretical  attainments,  makes  him  a  very 
efficient  employee.  The  chief  engineer  has  to  do  with  large  projects  of 
construction,  extension,  and  improvement.  He  comes  in  direct  contact 
with  the  high  officials  of  the  road  and  works  constantly  with  the  general 
manager,  whose  position  on  some  roads  is  only  one  degree  higher  than 
his  own.  But  the  importance  of  the  engineering  department  depends 
largely  on  the  road  and  its  aims.  This  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the 
pay  of  officials  of  this  grade  reaches  anywhere  from  $2,500  to  $25,000  a 
year.  While  the  good  engineer  is  of  a  mechanical  and  mathematical 
bent  of  mind,  a  fondness  for  problems  in  mathematics  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  mean  a  talent  for  engineering.  Many  men  who  are  able  at  abstract 
calculation  lack  all  ability  at  practical  application.  A  very  essential 
qualification  of  the  engineer  is  the  ability  to  control  men. 

A  vast  amount  of  clerical  work  is  done  in  connection  with  railroad 
management.  The  question  whether  a  start  in  the  office  offers  as  many 
opportunities  to  the  young  man  anxious  to  progress  as  a  beginning  in 
some  department  which  more  distinctly  pertains  to  railroading,  may,  I 
think,  be  answered  in  the  affirmative.  As  in  any  other  sphere  of  activ¬ 
ity,  everything  depends  upon  the  man.  If  he  regards  himself  as  a  book¬ 
keeper  only,  he  can  remain  in  a  railroad  office  for  years  and  know  little 
more  about  the  business  than  if  he  were  a  statistician  in  a  laundry.  But 
if  he  feels  that  he  is,  or  wa*nts  to  be,  a  good  railroad  man,  he  will  find 
plenty  of  ways  and  means  of  acquiring  knowledge  that  will  enable  him 
to  improve  his  position. 

If,  for  example,  he  is  in  the  office  of  the  general  passenger  agent,  he 
can  learn  all  about  railroad  rates,  of  railroad  advertising,  and  other 
methods  of  obtaining  new  business.  There  is  no  reason  why  he  should 
not  become  conversant  with  all  phases  of  the  work  in  that  branch  of 
the  traffic  department,  and  become  qualified  to  fill  any  place  in  it,  includ¬ 
ing  that  of  the  general  passenger  agent  himself.  This  is  also  true  in  the 
office  of  the  freight  agent  and  all  other  special  officials.  In  the  office  of 
the  general  superintendent  of  motive  power,  for  instance,  he  can  learn 
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all  about  locomotives,  cars,  and  fuel.  If  he  is  a  trained  man,  who  has 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  construction  of  engines,  and  of  mechanics 
generally  as  applied  to  railroad  operation,  he  may  be  asked  to  do  the 
figuring  on  mechanical  propositions  and  upon  estimating  the  cost  of 
proposed  improvements.  If  he  is  always  alert  to  learn,  he  will  become 
more  and  more  valuable  to  his  chief.  He  will  be  made  the  latter’s  chief 
assistant,  and  some  day,  when  the  position  of  superintendent  becomes 
vacant,  the  board  of  directors  or  president  may  discover  that  the  man 
who  began  with  unimportant  clerical  duties,  and  worked  slowly  upward 
by  close  attention  to  business,  knows  more  about  the  work  of  his  office 
than  anybody  else,  and  is  the  man  for  the  place.  This  holds  good  in  all 
departments. 

The  man  who  reaches  the  top  in  one  of  the  special  departments  is, 
of  course,  in  a  very  conspicuous  position.  The  general  manager,  the 
vice-presidents,  the  president  and  the  board  of  directors,  are  constantly 
weighing  him  and  his  work.  The  sterling  qualities  which  lifted  him  up 
must  now  be  reinforced  by  a  broad  grasp  of  facts  and  conditions.  His 
long  experience  in  his  department  has  given  him  a  complete  command 
of  its  details,  but  now  his  outlook  must  be  wider.  To  keep  a  depart¬ 
ment  abreast  of  railroad  progress,  old  methods  must  constantly  be 
changed  and  improved  upon.  The  most  successful  men  in  this  work  are 
those  who  have  a  constructive  or  creative  faculty.  The  fact  that  a  man 
has  no  superiors  as  a  railroad  specialist,  will  not  make  a  leading  railroad 
official  of  him.  The  ability  to  conceive  and  carry  out  important  plans, 
to  grasp  situations  in  their  broad  aspect,  as  well  as  in  detail,  and  to  de¬ 
cide  quickly  intricate  questions,  is  what  carries  a  man  across  the  chasm 
that  yawns  between  the  special  department  and  the  high  general 
position. 

The  gaining  of  one  of  these  important  executive  offices  gives  a  man 
a  national  reputation  in  the  railroad  world,  and  if  he  justifies  his  eleva¬ 
tion,  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  he  will  receive  a  call  from  some  other 
road  to  a  yet  higher  place.  Consolidation  of  lines  into  railroad  systems 
has  reduced  the  number  of  top-notch  offices,  but,  by  the  same  token,  has 
raised  the  standard  of  ability  required  to  fill  them. 

While  comparatively  few  men  can  reach  these  positions,  the  young 
man  of  mental  and  moral  vigor  has  no  reason  to  be  sure  that  he  will  not 
be  one  of  these  few.  Incompetency  may  have  such  disastrous  conse¬ 
quences.  It  is  so  absolutely  necessary  for  the  road  to  have  efficient  men 
in  all  departments  that  almost  every  company  totally  disregards  per¬ 
sonal  influence  and  promotes  on  merit  alone.  Numerous  young  men 
now  at  the  outset  of  their  careers  as  railroaders  will  climb  high  in  the 
service.  These  have  minds  that  are  wide  awake,  bodies  that  are  health¬ 
ful,  and  habits  that  are  good.  The  love  of  strong  drink,  unless  kept  in 
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absolute  subjection,  is  an  impassable  barrier  to  even  the  humblest  rail¬ 
road  position.  To  drink  alcoholic  stimulants  is  the  cardinal  sin  in  the 
railroad  decalogue. 

Not  only  must  the  man  in  a  responsible  executive  position  be  sure 
that  those  under  him  will  always  have  full  possession  of  their  senses,  but 
he  must  also  be  sure  that  they  will  carry  out  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  let¬ 
ter  of  his  instructions;  that  his  own  work  may  be  effective,  he  must  have 
quick  and  willing  obedience  from  subordinates.  Many  a  young  man  has 
ruined  his  career  in  the  railroad  business  by  his  disloyalty  to  his  immedi¬ 
ate  superior.  The  general  officer's  have  confidence  in  the  latter,  or  he 
would  not  hold  his  place,  and  theyT  look  with  disfavor  upon  complaints 
and  criticisms,  and  attempts  to  <(  go  over  his  head.  ®  Such  efforts  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  smooth  running  of  the  complex  management  of  railroad 
operation. 

A  man  who  seeks  a  career  on  the  railroad  may  have  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  he  is  working  in  a  worthy  cause,  for  the  railroads  are 
the  great  civilizers.  They  have  made  the  United  States  what  it  is. 
They  open  up  remote  regions  to  enlightenment  and  development;  they 
enable  localities  that  are  distant  from  one  another  to  interchange  knowl¬ 
edge,  culture,  and  commodities.  The  railroads  are  the  greatest  factors 
in  the  extension  of  learning  and  development  of  trade. 


TO  SUCCEED  IN  RAILROADING 

By  JAMES  J.  HILL 
President  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway 

Railroading  is  the  most  important  industry  in  the  United  States.  It 
employs  more  men  than  any  other,  with  the  exception  of 
farming.  It  represents  a  greater  invested  capital.  It  is  more  es¬ 
sential  to  the  existence  of  business  and  society.  There  are  over  a  million 
employees  on  the  pay-rolls  of  the  various  companies,  and  this  enormous 
army  is  growing  at  the  rate  of  over  fifty  thousand  a  year.  During  1900. 
54,366  new  recruits  entered  the  service.  The  year  before  that  111,000 
new  men  were  employed,  owing  to  the  sudden  increase  in  the  volume  of 
business  that  came  to  the  railroads  as  a  result  of  the  great  prosperity. 
With  the  large  increase  in  the  number  of  railroad  employees,  there  has 
come  a  corresponding  increase  in  rewards,  and  in  salaries  paid,  and  few 
industries  to-day  offer  better  opportunities  for  the  right  sort  of  men.  But 
in  order  to  win  a  place  at  the  front  they  must  be  the  right  sort  of  men. 
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The  a\  ei  age  man,  while  he  may  gain  a  very  comfortable  position,  cannot 
hope  for  one  of  the  great  prizes,  because,  where  such  a  vast  number  of 
men  are  employed  in  a  business,  the  competition  is  necessarily  very 
keen. 

The  qualities  needed  in  the  railroad  business  by  the  man  who  desires 
to  succeed  in  a  large  way  are  the  same  as  are  required  in  most  other 
spheres  of  activity.  They  are  application,  industry,  a  clear  head,  and 
imagination.  It  is  imagination  that  provides  forethought  —  the  ability  to 
look  ahead,  to  take  advantage  of  all  possible  business  openings,  to  secure 
an  extension  of  business  and  a  development  of  new  territory.  No  other 
single  trait  is  so  important  to  real  progress  as  this,  but  it  must  be  an 
imagination  well-balanced  and  reinforced  by  good  judgment  and  a  will¬ 
ingness  to  work  morning,  noon,  and  night.  Railroading  is  peculiar,  in 
that  there  are  constantly  arising  emergencies  which  demand  long 
stretches  of  continued  service.  Plenty  of  instances  are  on  record  where 
men  have  been  compelled  to  work  for  thirty-six  consecutive  hours,  and 
they  can  do  this  only  when  they  have  an  interest  in  their  work.  Mere 
perfunctory  labor  may  hold  a  job,  but  it  will  not  push  a  man  forward. 

There  is  little  in  ordinary  routine  railroad  work  that  fits  an  employee 
for  responsible  positions  where  brains  are  required.  There  is  nothing  in 
turning  a  brake-wheel  or  clicking  a  telegraph  instrument  or  collecting 
tickets  that  is  in  itself  of  any  particular  value  as  an  educational  measure. 
Experience  in  doing  these  things  will  undoubtedly  make  a  man  more 
proficient  in  work  in  one  of  these  particular  branches,  but  when  it  comes 
to  advancement  to  an  executive  place  it  is  different.  There  the  great 
foremost  consideration  is  brains.  Every  railroad  in  the  country  is  con¬ 
stantly  on  the  lookout  for  brains,  and  whenever  a  man  of  exceptional 
ability  is  found,  he  is  eagerly  snapped  up  and  is  pushed  forward  as  rap¬ 
idly  as  possible.  From  office  boys  to  conductors,  all  are  closely  watched 
by  their  superiors  for  traits  that  give  promise  of  ability.  The  demand 
for  good  executive  skill  in  railroading  is  far  ahead  of  the  supply,  and 
there  is  no  business  that  offers  surer  advancement  to  the  right  sort  of 
boy  or  man.  No  one  need  fear  that  he  will  not  be  given  an  opening  if 
he  is  fitted  for  higher  work.  The  industry  is  growing  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  It  feels  the  impetus  of  prosperity  in  every  trade,  and  with  the 
enormous  development  that  has  come  and  that  gives  every  promise  of 
continuing,  the  growth  promises  to  be  even  greater  in  the  future  than  it 
has  been  in  the  past. 

In  some  respects  there  have  been  decided  changes  in  the  methods  of 
railroading.  The  industry  to-day  is  still  very  young.  There  are  men 
active  in  the  world  to-day  who  were  alive  when  the  first  railroad  train 
was  sent  over  American  rails.  Consequently,  the  business  is  still  in  a 
formative  state,  though  it  has  about  come  to  a  fixed  basis.  W  hen  rail- 
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roads  were  first  built,  the  men  then  engaged  in  the  transportation  busi¬ 
ness,  the  captains  of  canal  boats  and  managers  of  stage  routes,  naturally 
drifted  into  this  new  line.  They  brought  with  them  their  canal  boat  and 
stage  route  ideas,  and  these  came  to  be  the  foundation  of  railroad  man¬ 
agement  and  usage.  The  result  was  that  there  grew  up  a  narrow  sys¬ 
tem  which  retarded  growth.  It  was  out  of  this  that  there  grew  what  is 
rapidly  coming  to  be  regarded  as  a  superstition  —  the  idea  that  a  man 
made  a  good  railroad  executive  because  he  had  started  in  as  a  brakeman, 
or  a  conductor,  or  a  station  agent,  or  a  telegraph  operator,  or  in  some 
other  position  that  had  to  do,  in  one  form  or  another,  with  the  hauling 
of  freight  or  passengers. 

It  is  now  well  recognized  that  much  more  than  experience  in  one  of 
the  lower  grades  of  the  service  is  needed  to  equip  a  man  for  a  responsible 
office.  In  fact,  the  progressive  railroad  manager  realizes  that  in  many 
cases  men  entirely  outside  of  the  business,  who  have  brains  and  industry 
and  a  willingness  to  learn,  are  often  more  valuable  than  those  in  the 
service.  Preference,  however,  is  naturally  given  to  service  men,  and 
the  safest  way  to  reach  a  good  position,  in  fact  the  only  way  as  the 
business  is  now  constituted,  is  to  start  in  at  the  bottom  and  trust  to 
the  exhibition  of  the  necessary  qualities  for  advancement.  A  man  at 
the  head  of  the  railroad  naturally  looks  among  his  employees  for 
assistants.  A  man  may  be  a  very  excellent  grocery  clerk,  or  the 
best  sort  of  bricklayer,  and  have  in  him  all  the  material  that  goes 
to  the  making  up  of  the  railroad  man,  but  he  can  hardly  hope  for  an 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  this  while  he  sticks  to  clerking  in  a  grocery 
store  or  to  laying  bricks.  He  has  to  get  under  the  eye  of  railroad  men 
if  he  wants  a  railroad  job.  But  once  on  the  pay-rolls,  no  matter  how 
humble  his  position,  he  can  rest  assured  that  if  he  has  the  right  quali¬ 
ties  he  will  be  given  opportunities  to  show  them.  This  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  mean,  of  course,  that  he  will  succeed.  Even  if  he  has  the  best 
intentions  in  the  world,  and  supplements  them  with  the  most  dogged 
perseverance  and  resistless  energy,  he  may  never  get  beyond  a  certain 
point,  because  he  is  not  fitted  by  nature  for  further  advancement.  That 
is  his  misfortune.  Others  again,  perhaps  with  exceptional  endowments, 
start  wrong  and  get  into  a  rut.  They,  too,  will  find  progress  blocked  be¬ 
yond  a  certain  point,  because  nowadays  railroading  demands  an  original 
mind.  There  are  a  great  many  instances  on  record  of  men  who  advanced 
well  to  the  front,  reaching  in  some  cases  the  presidency  of  roads,  but 
who  finally  came  to  grief  because  their  minds  were  one-sided,  and  they 
were  never  able  to  get  out  of  a  certain  line.  The  man  who  is  content 
to  do  merely  the  work  before  him,  even  though  he  does  it  well  and 
thoroughly,  is  the  sort  who  will  come'  to  a  standstill  very  early  so  far  as 
advancement  is  concerned. 
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Modern  railroading  demands  of  its  executives  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  business,  from  the  ground  up.  To  further  this  knowledge,  a  system 
has  been  instituted  that  gives  the  most  promising  employees  rare  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  master  the  details  in  all  the  branches.  Such  employees  — 
and  many  of  them  are  found  among  the  office  boys,  while  at  the  other 
end  a  considerable  number  are  taken  from  among  the  ranks  of  conduc¬ 
tors —  are  put  at  the  work  of  distributing  accounts.  This  is  a  cross  be¬ 
tween  bookkeeping  and  compilation  of  statistics.  In  everv  railroad,  the 
outgo  of  money  is  in  two  channels,  either  for  labor  or  material.  Every 
dollar  expended  comes  under  one  or  the  other  of  these  heads.  The  man 
who  traces  this  outgo  is  bound  to  become  thoroughly  familiar  with  every 
branch  of  railroad  work,  from  construction  to  transportation.  It  is  thus 
that  the  most  liberal  education  to  be  obtained  in  the  business  comes 
through  the  work  of  distributing  accounts.  For  example:  The  pay-roll 
of  the  section-boss  ordinarily  gives  only  the  item,  so  many  days’  work 
by  so  many  men.  This  is  ordinarily  accepted  as  the  final  entry.  In  the 
corporation  run  on  exact  principles,  the  account  is  carried  further.  Care¬ 
ful  computation  is  made  to  see  what  each  pay-roll  represents  in  the  way 
of  work  accomplished;  so  many  ties  laid  or  renewed,  so  much  track 
raised,  so  many  acres  of  weeds  cut,  and  so  on.  Thus  the  young  men 
who  distribute  these  accounts  learn  exactly  what  it  costs  to  lay  or  renew  a 
certain  stretch  of  track,  to  care  for  a  mile  or  a  half-mile  of  road.  They 
know  what  can  be  accomplished  with  every  dollar  expended  on  this  work. 
They  know  what  they  have  a  right  to  expect  from  a  man  in  charge  of  a 
gang  of  laborers  in  the  shape  of  work  accomplished.  They  can  make 
an  exact  computation  of  the  expense  involved,  and  thus  become  valu¬ 
able  supervisors  when  they  are  placed  in  positions  of  executive  responsi¬ 
bility.  Instead  of  guessing,  they  know,  and  absolute  knowledge  is  more 
essential  to  successful  railroading  than  to  almost  any  other  business  in 
the  world.  It  is  on  the  railroad  where  there  is  no  guesswork  that  the 
best  results  are  obtained  for  stockholders.  'If  a  boiler  is  built  in  the 
shop,  the  accounts  are  distributed  so  as  to  determine  the  exact  cost  of 
driving  every  rivet,  with  the  result  that  the  man  who  handles  these 
accounts,  if  he  is  good  for  anything,  knows  at  the  end  of  his  term  exactly 
what  it  costs  to  build  a  boiler,  and  how  many  boilers  a  man  in  charge  of  a 
shop  should  turn  out  with  a  given  amount  of  labor. 

With  every  department,  large  and  small,  the  same  plan  is  carried  out. 
The  result  is  that  by  the  time  the  men  who  have  been  picked  out  to  dis¬ 
tribute  these  accounts  have  been  at  work  a  year,  they  know,  or  will  know 
if  they  are  the  right  men  for  the  place,  the  workings  and  requirements  of 
one  department  as  well  as  another;  how  the  work  of  the  entire  road  ought 
to  be  conducted,  and  what  the  officials  have  a  right  to  expect  of  their 
subordinates  for  the  money  paid  out  for  wages  and  material.  A  year  of 
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this  training  is  considered  sufficient.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  men 
engaged  in  it  are  put  at  practical  work.  It  is  recognized  that,  after  all, 
the  accounts  are  but  a  shadow  of  the  substance;  that  they  inculcate  the 
theory,  and  that  too  much  theory  is  liable  to  be  dangerous.  Experience 
has  shown  that  twelve  months  is  quite  sufficient  to  give  men  who  have 
it  in  them  to  go  ahead,  a  full  mastery  of  the  knowledge  of  details  re¬ 
quired.  The  graduates  of  this  system,  at  the  end  of  this  period,  are 
generally  put  in  as  assistants  to  division  officials,  where  they  have  charge 
of  the  office  accounts.  Now  and  then  an  old-fashioned  official  will  be 
found  who  has  no  very  warm  welcome  for  the  new-comer,  fearing  prob¬ 
ably  that,  with  his  more  exact  and  scientific  knowledge,  the  youngster 
will  soon  work  into  first  place.  Where  this  is  the  case,  all  the  difficulties 
possible  are  put  in  the  way  of  the  young  man,  but  the  system  soon  finds 
its  own  level  and  the  man  who  obstructs  it  soon  sees  his  error.  The  pol¬ 
icy  of  obstruction  is  at  the  best  a  clumsy  policy,  and,  while  it  may  suc¬ 
ceed  in  maintaining  an  incompetent  man  for  a  little  while,  in  the  end  it 
puts  him  out  of  the  way. 

The  necessity  that  men  in  charge  of  a  railroad  property,  or  any  of  its 
divisions,  should  know  their  work  thoroughly,  is  imperative  if  sound 
results  are  to  be  obtained  in  operation.  Too  much  specializing  in  the 
past  has  been  one  of  the  most  prolific  sources  of  trouble  in  preventing 
the  running  of  railroads  on  a  paying  basis.  In  a  business  where  a 
single  cent  tacked  on  certain  items  means  millions  of  dollars  in  the 
aggregate,  general  knowledge  on  the  part  of  responsible  heads  is  neces¬ 
sary.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  know  that  a  locomotive  can  haul  a  given 
amount  of  freight,  or  a  certain  number  of  passenger  cars,  over  a  given 
division,  at  a  certain  cost;  it  is  necessary  to  know  practically  what  every 
foot  of  the  haul  costs,  so  that  all  the  existing  conditions  can  be  made  the 
most  of,  and,  wherever  necessary,  new  conditions  be  created.  A  differ¬ 
ence  in  grade  between  two  competing  lines  may  mean  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  bankruptcy  for  the  one  and  prosperity  for  the  other.  This,  known 
in  advance,  will  determine  effectively  the  original  construction  and 
building  of  extensions,  and  may  often  determine  the  rebuilding  of  long 
stretches  of  road,  to  the  great  profit  of  the  owners.  Some  railroads  in 
this  country  can  haul  freight  between  two  points  at  a  given  figure,  pay 
all  expenses  of  operation,  and  declare  a  good  dividend.  The  same  fig¬ 
ure  on  other  roads  will  not  more  than  pay  the  actual  cost  of  the  haul, 
returning  no  profit  whatever.  The  result  is  that  in  case  of  a  falling  off 
in  business,  the  one  set  of  roads  can  flourish,  while  the  others  go  into  the 
hands  of  receivers.  The  difference  is  that  one  set  of  roads  was  built 
right,  and  the  other  wrong;  that  one  set  is  on  a  sound  basis  and  the 
other  is  not.  The  properly  trained  railroad  man  will  appreciate  this 
difference  and  be  in  a  position  to  handle  his  property  accordingly. 
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The  same  necessity  as  to  knowledge  of  original  construction  applies 
to  a  knowledge  of  all  the  details  of  transportation.  To  be  properly 
equipped,  the  young  man  who  seriously  takes  up  the  railroading  business 
should  ha\  e  at  his  fingers  ends  the  fullest  information  regarding  the 
minutest  details.  And  more  than  this,  he  should  prepare  for  himself  a 
solid  foundation  by  acquiring  a  broad  general  education  ;  not  necessarily 
a  college  education,  but  an  education,  nevertheless.  A  man  need  not 
necessarily  go  to  college  to  be  educated.  If  the  opportunity  to  devote 
three  or  four  years  to  a  higher  course  at  one  of  the  universities  is  denied 
him,  he  can  very  well  supply  the  deficiency  by  the  right  sort  of  reading 
and  enough  of  it.  Biography,  books  of  travel,  history,  and  other  books 
along  these  lines,  books  that  have  in  them  something  that  will  repay  the 
time  spent  in  their  perusal,  will  give  him  all  the  learning  necessary  to 
bring  him  to  the  front  and  keep  him  there,  if  he  belongs  at  the  front. 
The  trouble  with  most  young  men  is  that  they  quit  studying  when  they 
quit  school.  Any  leisure  time  they  may  have  they  devote  to  social  dis¬ 
sipation,  instead  of  giving  a  fair  proportion  of  their  time  to  the  task  of 
keeping  in  touch  with  the  literature  and  news  of  the  world.  Nothing  is 
more  inspiring  to  the  earnest  man  than  the  reading  of  history,  especially 
those  periods  of  history  that  deal  rather  with  the  industrial  and  moral 
and  mental  development  of  the  people.  These  sections  are  much  more 
important,  both  to  the  student  and  to  the  business  man,  than  the  sections 
dealing  with  wars  and  tragedies.  Wars  may  be  necessary,  but  they 
rarely  carry  a  lesson  that  is  of  any  practical  value  to  young  men  who  are 
in  the  world  to-day,  and  who  have  their  own  way  to  make.  We  are  liv¬ 
ing  in  an  era  of  peace,  and  as  the  world  moves  on  we  will  get  farther 
and  farther  away  from  the  false  ideas  that  in  times  past  so  readily  pre¬ 
cipitated  war.  The  great  matter  now  is  to  prepare  for  the  conquest  that 
comes  with  commerce  and  trade.  About  the  most  important  thing  for 
the  aspiring  young  man  to  do  is  to  cultivate  individuality;  to  think  and 
act  for  himself.  In  this  connection,  he  will  find  it  the  part  of  wisdom  to 
avoid  associating  himself  with  labor  unions.  Many  excellent  men  have 
come  out  of  these  unions  and  many  excellent  men  are  still  to  be  found 
in  their  ranks,  but  their  tendency  on  the  whole  is  not  a  healthy  one:  it 
is  leveling  rather  than  elevating;  it  pulls  the  great  body  of  working  peo¬ 
ple  down  to  the  caliber  of  the  least  intelligent  and  deserving,  instead  of 
bringing  the  latter  up.  The  man  who  is  content  to  be  one  of  many,  to 
maintain  the  position  of  a  follower  rather  than  a  leader,  is  not  as  much 
injured  by  association  with  a  labor  union  as  those  who  are  ambitious  to 
make  a  distinct  success.  Unionism,  and  the  rules  and  regulations  that 
are  its  bulwark,  do  not  favor  the  sort  of  ambition  that  every  American 
boy  is  supposed  to  have  when  he  starts  out  in  life.  The  successful  men, 
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almost  without  exception,  are  the  ones  who  strike  out  on  individual  lines 
at  the  outset.  They  learn  to  depend  upon  themselves.  They  cultivate 
their  own  strength.  This  is  as  true  to-day  as  it  was  yesterday,  in  the 
railroad  business  as  well  as  in  any  other. 


THE  INNUMERABLE  CHANCES  FOR  YOUNG 
MEN  IN  RAILROADING 

Alexander  Johnson  Cassatt,  President  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Railroad,  in  the  course  of  a  conversation  with 
the  writer,  said:  — 

<(  When  I  was  a  young  man  in  college,  and  looking  about 
for  my  life-work,  it  didn’t  take  me  long  to  decide  that  the 
railroad  business  was  what  I  -would  like  best.  As  I  looked  over 
the  field  for  railroading  and  saw  the  vast  undeveloped  dis¬ 
tricts  which  must  soon  be  traversed  by  lines  of  steel,  I 
thought  to  myself  that  there  must  be  innumerable  chances 
for  a  young  man  of  push  and  energy  to  distinguish  him¬ 
self  in  such  work.  Even  at  that  time,  the  railroad  industry 
was  giving  employment  to  more  men  than  almost  any  other, 
and  it  was  plain  to  me  that,  where  so  many  were  em¬ 
ployed,  there  must  be  many  good  positions  to  be  filled.  In 
my  opinion,  the  conditions  which  existed  then  are  not  much  changed 
to-day.  The  railroad  companies  are  still  extending  their  lines,  and  they 
are  constantly  on  the  lookout  for  ambitious  young  men  in  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  their  work. 

(<  There  is  practically  no  limit  to  the  positions  a  young  man  may  aspire 
to  fill  in  the  service  of  a  great  railroad  system ;  before  him  is  an  end¬ 
less  field  for  exercising  any  business  or  mechanical  ability  with  which  he 
may  be  gifted.  If  a  young  fellow  likes  railroad  work,  and  has  an  interest 
in  machinery,  he  'should  seek  a  place  in  one  of  the  great  railroad  machine 
shops.  He  will  there  have  a  chance  to  show  what  he  is  made  of,  and 
may  be  able  to  work  himself  up  to  the  position  of  master  mechanic,  or 
superintendent  of  motive  power.  He  will  begin  as  an  apprentice,  and  grad¬ 
ually  his  wages  will  be  increased.  The  railroads  of  this  country  pay  good 
wages  in  all  departments,  and  the  young  mechanic  can  start  in  at  six  dol¬ 
lars  a  week  and  work  himself  up  until  he  is  earning  a  salary  which  many 
professional  men  cannot  equal. 

<(  Often  a  boy  aspires  to  become  a  conductor.  In  this  case  he  may  be¬ 
gin  as  call-boy,  to  see  that  the  train  crews  are  wakened  in  time  to  start 
promptly  on  their  runs.  After  a  while  he  will,  in  all  probability,  become  a 
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brakeman,  with  a  salary  of  from  sixty  to  eighty-five  dollars  a  month,  and 
his  next  promotion  will  be  to  the  position  of  conductor.  The  latter  re¬ 
ceives  an\  wheie  from  ninety  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  month,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  responsibilities  and  the  number  of  his  runs.  It  is  usually 
looked  upon  as  a  good  position  in  itself;  to  be  a  railroad  conductor  in 
America  is  to  li\  e  in  comfort.  It  is  also  a  stepping-stone  to  higher  things. 
Many  of  the  most  important  railroad  officials  in  the  country  once  served 
their  roads  in  this  capacity. 

«  Still  other  young  men  begin  their  railroad  experience  in  the  offices  of 
the  company.  Hundreds  and  thousands  of  them  are  to-day  serving  as  clerks 
in  the  great  railroad  centers  of  America,  and  most  of  them  are  working 
toward  higher  positions.  It  must  be  said,  however,  that  the  clerks  seldom 
have  as  good  opportunities  to  prove  their  usefulness  and  win  high  places,  as 
have  the  men  whose  work  is  with  the  motive  or  machine  departments  of 
the  road.  The  office  work  of  a  great  railroad  company  is  very  similar  to 
the  office  work  of  any  other  business  concern,  and  the  qualities  which  win 
in  banks  and  stores  will  win  promotion  for  the  railroad  clerk.  Faithfulness 
to  duty  and  a  desire  to  aid  the  interests  of  the  employer  are  the  surest 
roads  to  a  better  position,  and  some  office  men  have  showed  themselves  so 
willing  in  this  way  that  they  have  been  given  places  of  great  responsibil¬ 
ity.  It  is  a  striking  fact,  however,  that  nearly  all  the  high  officials  of  Amer¬ 
ican  roads  have  come  up  from  the  ranks  of  brakemen  and  conductors  and 
mechanics.  By  beginning  at  the  bottom,  and  advancing  step  by  step,  they 
have  gained  a  knowledge  of  the  workings  of  the  road  which  they  could 
obtain  in  no  other  way. 

(<  There  is,  perhaps,  no  business  in  which  a  special  education  is  less  nec¬ 
essary  than  in  railroad  work,  but  it  has  been  my  experience  that  a  college 
course  of  a  certain  kind  is  a  very  valuable  help  to  the  young  man  who 
enters  the  service  of  a  road  with  the  intention  of  making  it  a  life-work. 
For  instance,  if  he  expects  to  enter  a  division  office  as  a  surveyor  he  should 
have  taken  a  thorough  course  in  civil  engineering.  Through  having  this 
knowledge,  he  will  in  a  short  time  be  able  to  take  precedence  over  many 
who  have  been  in  the  service  longer  than  himself,  and  when  there  is  a  va¬ 
cancy  higher  up  the  trained  man  will  get  the  place. 

<(  If  a  man  has  had  a  thorough  course  in  machinery  at  some  good  tech¬ 
nical  school,  he  will  hardly  have  to  begin  as  an  apprentice  when  he  goes 
in  a  shop  to  work,  and  he  will  probably  become  a  master  mechanic  sooner 
on  account  of  having  had  the  thorough  preparation.  If  a  man  is  to  be¬ 
come  a  brakeman  or  a  conductor,  there  is  perhaps  no  special  course  in 
school  which  will  be  of  particular  help  to  him,  but  the  mental  training  he 
would  get  in  college  could  not  be  otherwise  than  advantageous.  There  is 
no  work  in  which  quick  thought  and  decision  are  so  essential  as  in  railroad 
work,  and  the  man  who  has  his  mind  under  thorough  control  is  a  valuable 
man. 

« One  of  the  chief  things  that  a  man  should  do,  whatever  department  his 
work  is  in,  is  to  be  always  on  the  lookout  to  learn  the  duties  of  the  posi¬ 
tion  next  higher  than  the  one  he  occupies.  Some  men  are  perfectly 
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content  with  the  work  and  salary  they  have,  and  in  that  case  the  company 
will  be  content  to  let  them  stand  still,  but  the  ambitious  man,  who  wants 
to  work  up,  should  learn  all  he  can  about  everything  in  his  department  of 
work.  Then,  when  a  vacancy  occurs,  he  will  be  fitted  to  occupy  the  next 
higher  position.  A  studious  man  has  a  better  chance  than  any  other  to 
make  a  success  of  railroad  work.  There  is  practically  no  end  to  the  im¬ 
provements  which  could  be  made  to  rolling-stock,  even  to-day,  and  there 
are  fortunes  awaiting  men  who  can  contrive  ways  and  means  to  obviate 
some  evils  which  exist.  Most  of  the  great  improvements  have  been 
thought  out  by  workmen  who  have  put  in  their  spare  time  by  studying, 
while  their  fellows  have  idled  about;  the  man  who  studies  to-day  will 
probably  be  the  rich  inventor  of  to-morrow.  A  railroad  man  needs  to 
keep  the  interests  of  his  road  always  uppermost  in  his  mind.  He  need  not 
forget  all  about  the  engine  he  is  building  or  the  train  he  is  running  as  soon 
as  he  leaves  the  workshop  or  the  station.  The  man  who  is  always  think¬ 
ing  how  he  can  improve  the  road  or  save  it  money,  is  the  one  who  will 
some  day  be  superintendent  of  a  division,  or  president. w 

It  is  sometimes  asserted  that  promotion  is  very  slow  in  railroad  work, 
but  I  have  always  thought  it  rapid  in  comparison  with  the  advancement 
a  man  receives  in  most  other  large  enterprises.  And  if  the  promotion 
is  sometimes  slow  in  coming,  it  is  sure  when  really  deserved.  There  are, 
comparatively,  so  few  exceptionally  good  men  in  the  business,  that  a 
valuable  employee  is  always  recognized  and  advanced  as  rapidly  as  cir¬ 
cumstances  will  permit.  I  venture  to  say  that  if  two  boys  of  equal  capabil¬ 
ities  were  started  at  the  same  time,  one  in  a  large  business  house,  and  the 
other  in  a  railroad,  the  latter  would  be  found  to  be  earning  the  more 
money  and  doing  the  more  important  work  at  the  end  of  five  years. 
And  then,  too,  several  of  the  great  railway  systems  have  instituted  a 
system  of  pensions  by  which  their  old  and  faithful  employees,  up  to  a 
certain  grade,  are  cared  for  in  their  old  age.  This  system  is  proving 
very  popular  with  the  men,  and  the  companies  are  sure  to  find  it  a  good 
investment.  In  spite  of  certain  disturbances  which  have  taken  place 
in  the  past,  it  is  my  opinion  that  there  is  usually  a  good  feeling  between 
railroad  officials  and  the  men  in  their  service. 
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By  WILLIAM  M.  GARRETT 

Superintendent  of  the  Mew  York  Division  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad 

The  Philadelphia  and  Reading-  Railroad  has  a  most  carefully  worked 
out  system  of  training  its  employees.  With  the  presentation  of 
the  application  for  employment,  a  man  is  rigidly  examined  as  to 
his  physical  fitness  for  the  service,  and  the  senses  of  sight,  smell,  and 
hearing  are  thoroughly  tested.  Approved  of  by  the  medical  examiner,  the 


applicant  goes  before  the  time-table  examiner,  to  receive  instruction  in 
the  first  principles  of  railroad  service,  with  hand  lantern  and  fixed  and 
movable  signals.  Well  taught,  he  is  able  now  to  pass  the  examination 
preliminary  to  actual  railroad  work. 

Eager  for  more  knowledge,  he  is  given  employment  on  the  line  under 
the  best  train  conductor,  if  that  be  his  branch  of  service,  or  with  the 
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best  engine  man  if  he  be  on  engine  duty.  These  men,  who  are  actually 
in  charge,  are  fully  capable  of  giving  him  the  most  valuable  instruction, 
and  have  it  as  part  of  their  duty  to  compel  him  to  become  proficient. 
Satisfied  as  to  his  ability,  from  the  reports  of  his  instructors,  the  officers 
of  the  road  give  him  regular  employment,  but  make  it  an  obligation 
upon  him  that  from  time  to  time  he  call  upon  the  train-master,  road  fore¬ 
man,  and  time-table  examiner  for  additional  information.  The  super¬ 
vising  officials  are  thus  enabled  to  satisfy  themselves  that  he  understands 
not  only  his  immediate  duty,  but  the  calls  which  may  be  made  upon  him 
in  the  future.  It  is  the  test  of  his  ambition,  as  well  as  of  his  intelligence; 
and  a  record  is  kept  in  the  superintendent’s  office  for  reference  as  to  his 
capacity  and  promise. 

He  is  a  railroad  man  now,  the  working  part  of  a  great  machine. 
Every  detail  of  his  quality  in  the  performance  of  his  duty  is  laid  strictly 
to  his  account.  He  is  in  a  position  to  understand  thoroughly  the  rules 
that  have  been  laid  out  for  his  guidance.  He  knows  he  will  be  called  to 
answer  for  an  error  of  judgment,  as  well  as  for  a  dereliction  in  duty. 

There  is  a  thorough  investigation  of  every  case  of  violation  of  rules. 
Some  of  them  are  of  small  moment,  others  of  major  importance ;  but, 
in  all,  exactitude  of  inquiry,  strict  accounting  for  fault,  and  every 
measure  which  can  make  the  good  man  better  or  eliminate  the  incompe¬ 
tent  man,  come  into  inexorable  service. 

Let  us  suppose  that  a  real  accident  of  serious  nature  has  occurred. 
The  inquiry  is  made  on  the  spot  where  it  actually  happened.  The  em¬ 
ployees  concerned  are  required  to  place  themselves,  as  nearly  as  is 
possible,  in  the  positions  which  they  occupied  at  the  time  the  accident 
took  place.  Any  irregular  practice,  any  disregard  of  rules,  any  failure 
of  discriminating  judgment  where  rules  do  not  directly  apply,  is  in¬ 
stantly  brought  to  light.  No  man  is  deprived  of  the  benefit  which  an 
investigation  should  give;  and,  if  his  mistake  be  a  minor  fault,  he  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  profit,  and  profit  well,  by  the  object  lesson  he  receives.  Causes 
of  accident,  carefully  investigated,  serve  as  the  basis  for  the  formulation 
of  rules  which  guard  against  the  recurrence  of  a  similar  complication. 
Discipline  may  demand  dismissal.  The  dismissal  of  a  railroad  employee, 
merely  by  personal  notification  and  a  dropping  of  his  name  from  the 
rolls,  has  only  negative  value;  it  is  nothing  more  than  the  removal  of  a 
source  of  danger.  But  dismissal  as  it  is  enforced  here  acquires  a  posi¬ 
tive  value,  in  that  it  serves  as  a  caution  and  a  guide  to  all  other  men  who 
seek  to  carry  out  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of  the  company’s  orders. 
Bulletins  are  posted  announcing  that  — 

<(  Freight  trainman - has  violated  flag  rule  Number  99.  He  is 

no  longer  in  the  service.” 
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The  necessity  of  a  personal  reprimand  is  avoided;  and  every  other 
man  on  the  line  has  learned  that  the  reason  for  this  particular  dismissal 
is  to  be  found  in  this  particular  offense.  He  takes  the  lesson  to  heart 
unfailingly;  and  his  normal  balance  with  regard  to  all  other  rules,  which 
his  good  sense  tells  him  must  be  observed  without  detriment  to  the  ob¬ 
servance  of  Rule  99,  remains  undisturbed. 

I  am  dealing  now  with  good  railroad  men,  not  bad  ones.  It  is  the 
question  of  advancement,  and  not  of  dismissal,  that  is  to  be  fully 
considered.  Before  a  man  is  promoted,  his  record  is  carefully  reviewed. 
He  is  a  brakeman,  let  us  say.  The  place  of  signal-man,  with  additional 
salary  —  and  additional  responsibility — awaits  him.  Before  he  can 
claim  the  salary,  and  before  he  can  attain  the  honor  of  the  responsibility, 
a  rigid  examination  must  be  undergone  in  the  office  of  the  time-table 
examiner.  Perhaps  he  fails.  But  he  has  been  a  good  brakeman;  he  is 
permitted  to  return  to  his  old  duties.  The  next  time  he  is  examined,  he 
knows  his  new  responsibilities,  and  he  knows  them  thoroughly.  He 
comprehends  the  true  meaning  of  a  train’s  right  of  way  over  a  single 
track  under  all  conditions,  and  his  examiner  impresses  it  so  thoroughly 
upon  him  that  even  on  his  first  day  of  fresh  employment,  the  informa¬ 
tion  he  has  acquired  is  applied  instantly,  firmly,  and  correctly. 

No  fireman  rises  to  be  an  engineer  unless  his  lesson  has  been  learned 
as  thoroughly  as  that  of  the  trainman.  But  before  him  there  is  an  addi¬ 
tional  examination  in  practical  mechanics,  conducted  by  the  road  fore¬ 
man,  who  assures  himself  that  the  candidate  understands  thoroughly  the 
handling  of  an  air-brake,  the  making  of  all  repairs,  and  the  fit  means  of 
meeting  any  emergencies  which  may  develop. 

Even  with  good  men,  there  is  the  possibility  of  oversight.  A  volun¬ 
tary  fault  is  one  to  be  punished;  an  involuntary  fault  is  one  to  be  cor¬ 
rected.  Men  of  the  grade  of  intelligence  and  of  the  grade  of  morals 
which  railroad  service  demands,  deserve  absolute  justice  at  the  hands  of 
superiors.  A  clear  record  means  much  for  the  condoning  of  error.  There 
is  not  a  man  on  the  road  who  does  not  know  that,  with  his  record  clear, 
a  different  measure  of  discipline  will  be  vouchsafed  to  him  from  that 
which  is  meted  out  to  the  careless,  indifferent  employee.  As  a  rule,  the 
endeavor  is  made  to  discipline  a  man  without  suspending  him.  The  vio¬ 
lation  of  a  rule,  or  gross  irregularity  in  train  handling,  brings  upon  the 
offender  a  reprimand  for  his  ears  and  a  blemish  for  his  record.  He  loses 
no  money  for  his  first  offense,  if  it  be  slight;  his  family  suffers  no  priva¬ 
tion  ;  and  he  remains  the  corrected  man  who  has  not  been  publicly  dis¬ 
graced.  The  effect  upon  the  men  of  such  caution  in  the  exercise  of 
punitive  power,  causes  steady  improvement  in  the  general  morale. 
They  know  that  all  irregularity  in  the  performance  of  duty  is  charged 
against  them  on  their  records;  they  know  that  unless  those  recoids  pre- 
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sent  emphatically  redeeming  merits,  habitual  negligence  will  force  them 
wholly  from  the  service.  They  know  that  they  are  being  treated  as  men, 
fairly  and  honestly,  and  that,  as  nearly  as  human  oversight  can  provide, 
their  merits  and  their  demerits  are  balanced  carefully  in  the  scale.  Em¬ 
ployees,  as  well  as  operative  officials,  are  impressed  with  the  importance 
of  reporting  to  departmental  heads  any  services  which,  specially  com¬ 
mendable,  may  range  from  quick  discernment  under  trying  conditions 
to  economy  of  material  in  the  day’s  regular  work.  A  good  man,  on 
whom  has  fallen  the  misfortune  of  serious  accident,  is  permitted  to  con¬ 
tinue  service  without  discipline  other  than  that  which  is  embodied  in  a 
personal  reprimand,  and  the  exaction  from  him  of  a  promise  that  he  will 
do  all  in  his  power,  through  faithful  performance  of  duty,  to  make  good 
the  loss  the  company  has  sustained. 

From  time  to  time,  the  officials  of  the  road  who  are  in  charge  of  train¬ 
men  and  enginemen  assemble  employees  of  these  classes  and  discuss  with 
them  the  handling  of  all  trains.  Examples  of  irregular  practice  are 
quoted  by  the  official  in  whose  department  they  have  occurred,  although 
no  mention  is  made  of  the  man  who  was  responsible. 

(<  What  action, ®  the  official  asks,  (<  would  you  have  taken  under  similar 
conditions  ?  * 

It  is  like  a  class-room.  The  interrogated  rises  to  his  feet.  He  is  on 
his  mettle.  His  fellow-workmen,  experts,  all,  are  round  about  him.  He 
makes  a  reply  which  shows,  to  the  full,  his  knowledge  of  practical  rail¬ 
road  work,  and  serves  as  an  elucidation  of  this  particular  problem  for 
every  one  in  the  room. 

Twice  every  month  bulletins  are  'displayed,  asking  of  enginemen 
and  conductors  their  opinions  and  their  intelligent  comment  upon 
particular  train  orders  or  upon  the  handling  of  certain  trains.  It  is 
practically  a  written  examination,  held  once  a  fortnight;  and  it  is  an 
examination,  not  alone  as  to  the  knowledge  the  men  possess,  but  as  to  the 
amount  of  interest  they  have  in  their  vocation  and  in  the  welfare  of  the 
road.  The  replies,  carefully  filed  after  study  by  the  time-table  examiner, 
are  put  down  to  the  credit  of  the  men  who  have  displayed  this  neces¬ 
sarily  real  interest  in  their  employment.  There  is,  in  addition,  a  general 
vantage  gained.  All  the  employees  have  discussed  the  subject-matter 
of  the  bulletin;  the  possibility  of  a  misunderstanding  has  been  absolutely 
eliminated.  Whatever  unusual  feature  the  new  order  has  presented,  has 
been  comprehended  in  its  consequences,  as  well  as  in  its  origin.  Wher¬ 
ever  an  employee  has  shown  in  his  comment  that  he  did  not  understand 
clearly  the  intent  of  the  bulletin,  he  is  summoned  by  the  train-master  and 
receives  an  adequate  verbal  explanation.  When  all  replies  have  been 
received,  an  advisory  notice,  in  which  the  original  bulletin  is  quoted,  is 
posted  on  the  board.  Every  man  has  his  opportunity  for  a  thorough 
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understanding-  of  the  subject.  The  advisory  bulletins,  laid  out  as  they  are 
with  an  eye  to  all  the  minds  at  which  the  original  bulletin  was  directed, 
have  been  found  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  educational  features 
at  the  command  of  operative  officials  at  the  present  day. 

As  the  duty  of  faithful  performance  rests  upon  the  practical  railroad 
man,  so  does  the  duty  of  recognition  of  meritorious  work  rest  upon  the 
official.  Department  masters  must  be  recognized  by  railroad  employees, 
who  have  at  heart  the  interests  of  the  company  as  well  as  of  themselves, 
as  officials  who  are  actuated  solely  by  a  spirit  of  fairness  and  are  as  ready 
to  encourage  them  for  well-doing  as  they  are  to  point  out  shortcomings. 
The  official  who  does  not  display  an  appreciation  of  intelligent  and  faith¬ 
ful  service  can  never  expect  his  subordinates  to  meet  emergencies  in  the 
true  spirit.  He  must  discipline  properly  a  wilful  disregard  of  instruc¬ 
tions;  yet  he  must  be  as  careful  in  his  preliminary  investigation  as  if  the 
offender  were  himself.  Were  the  orders  disregarded  wilfully,  or  did  the 
memory  lapse  ?  For  each  there  must  be  a  different  discipline.  Pressure 
of  duty  might  cause  an  oversight  in  one  particular.  The  error  is  not 
a  fault,  properly  so  termed,  either  of  commission  or  omission.  The 
man  deserves  an  admonition,  not  a  rebuke. 

In  time  past,  the  services  of  many  good  men  have  been  lost  to  indis- 
criminating  roads  because  of  unwise  punishment  for  unintentional  error. 
Not  so  in  the  practice  school,  where  justice  always  governs.  It  may  be 
taken  for  granted  that  no  railroad  man  will  ever  voluntarily  give  occasion 
for  an  accident.  Every  consideration,  therefore,  when  an  accident  has 
occurred,  should  be  studiously  regarded.  The  condition  of  the  man  be¬ 
fore  he  took  his  train  out  upon  the  line  is  to  be  analyzed  and  noted.  Ac¬ 
count  is  to  be  made  of  the  hours  he  gives  to  sleep;  of  the  condition  of  his 
domestic  affairs,  and  of  many  considerations  which  would  ordinarily  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  personal  to  him  alone.  It  has  happened  again  and  again  that 
when  some  first-class  trainman  and  engineer  has  had  a  serious  accident, 
he  wras  unable  to  explain  why  his  mind  did  not  grasp  in  time  the  danger 
of  the  situation,  and  indicate  at  once  the  course  to  be  pursued.  Investi¬ 
gation  brought  out  the  circumstance  that  another  thought,  another 
anxiety,  had  intervened  at  the  critical  instant  and  had  weakened  the  con¬ 
centration  of  the  intellect  upon  the  duty  nearest  to  his  hand.  Men  such 
as  these,  their  past  records  testifying  to  their  merit,  prove  better  work¬ 
men  in  the  future;  their  fault  becomes  their  safeguard. 

The  sum  of  all  this  care,  of  all  this  study,  of  all  this  observation  in 
the  school  of  practice,  means  proficiency.  The  young  man  with  a  clear 
head,  the  sure  spirit,  and  the  strong  ambition,  has  become  the  efficient 
railroad  employee.  His  reward  is  at  his  hand.  His  reputation  clear, 
his  intellect  undimmed,  his  energy  unimpaired,  he  need  never  lack  em¬ 
ployment.  His  every-day  training  out  on  the  line  educates  him  in  the 
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highest  practical  knowledge  of  the  operation  of  a  road.  All  railroads 
recognize  now  the  standard  rules  formulated  by  the  officers  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Railway  Association.  A  man  working  in  the  East  observes  rules 
which  are  observed  in  the  West.  If  he  is  a  good  workman  in  the  North, 
he  can  secure  employment  in  the  South.  Trained,  he  has  an  advantage 
over  the  untrained;  and  everywhere  he  is  recognized  as  the  expert  in  his 
line. 

Beyond  him  lie  administration  and  finance.  For  such  posts  he  never 
has  been  examined.  But  the  history  of  railroads  is  filled  with  exam¬ 
ples  of  men  who  have  gone  from  road-bed  machinery  or  train  service  to 
the  superintendent’s  office;  from  superintendence  to  administration;  and 
from  administration  to  finance. 

The  higher  places  await  fresh  manifestations  of  the  intellect  and  of 
the  ambition. 


ENLISTING  IN  THE  ARMY  OF  THE  TELE¬ 
GRAPH 

By  JOHN  B.  TALTAVALL 
Editor  of  ((  The  Telegraph  Age n 

The  wide  range  of  the  telegraph  business  makes  it  an  important  in¬ 
dustrial  factor  on  this  continent.  Its  opportunities  for  furnishing 
employment  have  been  such  as  to  lead  to  the  creation  of  many 
special  preparatory  schools.  There  are  no  less  than  ninety  thousand 
telegraph  offices  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Mexico.  Of  this 
number,  seventy-five  thousand  are  in  the  United  States.  There  are  a 
million  and  a  quarter  miles  of  wire,  four-fifths  being  in  the  states.  A 
modern  phase  of  the  telegraph  business  in  the  United  States  is  the  gi¬ 
gantic  proportions  to  which  the  leasing  of  wires  has  grown.  These  are 
used  by  brokers,  bankers,  newspaper  proprietors,  and  commercial  houses 
generally.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  at  least  one  thousand  such 
special  wires  in  New  York  City  alone.  The  special  business  of  to-day 
is  done  in  such  a  rush  that  it  brooks  not  even  the  trifling  delay  of  the 
general  system.  Firms  and  individuals  find  that  having  their  own  pri¬ 
vate  wires  so  facilitates  business  as  to  warrant  the  additional  cost. 

The  result  of  this  is  the  employment  of  a  great  number  of  special  op¬ 
erators.  A  private  wire  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  costs  as  much 
as  $1,000  per  day,  and  requires  operators  of  such  expertness  as  to  call  for 
the  highest  pay.  The  Standard  Oil  Company  owns  and  controls  its  own 
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telegraph  system,  employing  fully  one  thousand  operators.  The  com¬ 
mercial  and  financial  exchanges,  and  their  members,  control  many  thou¬ 
sand  private  wires,  leading  to  all  the  principal  cities  of  the  country. 
Hundreds  of  operators  are  required  in  each  line  of  business  served  in 
this  way.  The  larger  newspapers  of  the  country  often  employ  from 
thirty  to  forty  operators  on  their  private  wires.  Experts  predict  that 
this  special  branch  of  the  industry  will  in  time  equal  the  amount  of  busi¬ 
ness  done  by  the  public  telegraph  offices,  which  amounts  to  one  hundred 
and  ten  million  messages  a  year. 

Telephones  are  not  making  rapid  inroads  into  the  telegraph  business, 
a  popular  impression  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  The  telegraph 
companies  are  taxed  to  their  utmost  capacity.  As  soon  as  a  telegraph  line 
is  equipped  to  carry  ten  or  fifteen  additional  wires  between  New  York  and 
Chicago,  there  is  an  immediate  demand  for  all  the  circuits  to  execute  the 
ever-increasing  business.  It  may  be  true  that  the  telephone  is  absorb¬ 
ing  some  of  the  local  business,  but  long  distance  telegrams  are  increas¬ 
ing  in  number  so  rapidly  that  the  facilities  are  nearly  exhausted, 
particularly  in  the  construction  department.  For  lack  of  space  on  the 
public  highways  to  erect  more  poles,  both  the  telegraph  and  tele¬ 
phone  companies  find  it  necessary  to  purchase  land  for  the  further  erec¬ 
tion  of  poles. 

The  qualification  of  a  telegraph  operator  begins  with  a  good  general 
education.  His  spelling  must  be  accurate,  and  he  should  be  in  touch 
with  the  topics  of  the  day  in  order  that  he  may  intelligently  follow  the  text 
of  the  matter  submitted  to  him  for  transmission.  He  must  have  good 
health,  an  even  disposition,  common  sense,  a  thorough  mastery  of  the  tech¬ 
nic  of  telegraphy,  an  understanding  of  the  uses  of  electricity  in  his  voca¬ 
tion,  the  power  to  concentrate  his  attention  iipon  his  work,  and  fidelity 
to  the  interests  of  his  employer.  In  the  case  of  a  woman,  she  must 
possess  a  certain  amount  of  personal  dignity,  allied  to  tact  and  amiabil¬ 
ity.  The  variety  of  work  handled  gives  the  operator  a  keen  insight  into 
affairs  of  the  world,  political,  business,  and  social.  It  also  furnishes 
many  opportunities  for  advancement.  In  fact,  telegraphy  rightly  used, 
is  a  liberal  education  in  itself.  Scores  of  railroad  presidents  and  mana¬ 
gers  have  graduated  from  the  key. 

No  employee  gets  a  clearer  insight  into  the  complexities  of  railroading 
than  the  telegrapher,  whose  work  touches  all  phases  of  it.  Railway 
trains  are  run  by  telegraph,  under  the  immediate  control  of  dispatchers 
who  must  be  expert  operators.  Train  dispatching  demands  constant 
vigilance  and  a  high  order  of  professional  skill.  The  dispatcher  must 
know  the  road  as  a  pilot  knows  the  harbor.  He  must  know  the  location 
of  each  siding  and  the  number  of  cars  it  will  hold;  he  must  have  a  per¬ 
sonal  knowledge  of  the  crew  which  each  train  carries;  he  must  know 
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the  capacity  of  the  engine  and  the  extent  of  the  grades  and  smooth 
stretches  of  track.  At  stations  requiring  but  one  man,  the  operator  is 
also  the  railway  agent,  and  he  is  the  express  agent  as  well,  where  the 
business  is  small.  The  duties  merge  easily  into  one  another,  and  the  pay 
averages  nine  hundred  dollars  a  year,  a  fairly  good  income  for  such 
places.  Beginning  very  modestly,  perhaps,  at  a  way  station,  he  is  at 
once  in  the  line  of  promotion  to  more  important  relations  and  other 
higher  duties.  Whether  he  continues  a  train  dispatcher  all  his  life,  or, 
after  a  few  years  of  service,  rises  to  the  post  of  train-master,  and  thence 
to  division  superintendent,  vice-president,  or  even  president  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  rests  with  himself.  The  prizes  of  railroading  are  awarded  to  the 
best  man.  To  such  rewards  there  ;s  no  royal  road.  The  work  demands 
a  clear  head,  shrewd  foresight,  and  an  ever-present  sense  of  personal 
responsibility.  Failure  to  deliver  a  train  order,  a  misplaced  switch,  an 
incompetent  or  careless  engineer  —  any  of  these  things  might  cause  an 
accident,  and  the  killing  and  wounding  of,  perhaps,  scores  of  people. 
Nor  is  this  all,  for  besides  the  human  sacrifice,  there  is  the  pecuniary 
compensation  for  personal  injury  or  damage  to  property  for  which  the 
company  is  liable,  and  the  loss  of  rolling  stock.  These  are  some  of  the 
reasons  why  competent  and  responsible  men  are  needed;  when  found 
they  are  not  neglected.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  promotions  in  this 
branch  of  the  work  are  real  rewards  of  merit,  based  upon  the  doctrine  of 
(<  the  survival  of  the  fittest. w  All  important  railways  follow  the  rule  of 
filling  higher  positions  from  below.  The  cases  are  exceptional  where 
men  holding  the  higher  offices  have  not  been  advanced  from  places  of 
less  remuneration,  and  often  from  the  humblest  beginnings. 

In  the  early  days  of  telegraphy,  employment  with  the  commercial 
companies,  of  which  the  Western  Union  and  the  Postal  are  modern  in¬ 
stances,  was  preferred.  The  business  was  growing  and  skilled  operators 
were  scarce.  During  the  Civil  War  the  government  engaged  scores  of 
operators,  at  good  salaries,  for  service  with  the  armies.  This  increased 
the  pay  in  large  cities  to  as  much  as  $110  to  $125  a  month.  This  high 
average  continued  for  some  years,  until  increasing  competition,  due 
largely  to  the  employment  of  women,  reduced  it  to  $65  a  month.  In 
large  offices,  salaries  as  low  as  $35  a  month  may  be  paid,  but  expert 
operators,  such  as  have  been  longest  in  service,  still  receive  $80  to  $90 
a  month.  To  chief  operators,  and  to  managers,  $100  to  $175  a  month 
is  paid. 

An  operator’s  work  in  a  commercial  office  is  confining  and  exhaust¬ 
ing.  True,  the  typewriter  has  simplified  the  work  of  receiving,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  old  method  of  copying  with  a  pen,  but  modern  appliances 
have  not  lightened  the  labor  of  sending,  which,  however,  taxes  the  ner¬ 
vous  system  less  than  the  work  of  receiving.  The  force  in  large  commer- 
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cial  offices  is  divided  into  three  shifts,  one  from  eight  a.  m.  until  five 
p.  m.  ;  another  from  five  until  midnight,  and  a  third  which  remains  un¬ 
til  morning,  being  then  relieved  by  the  regular  day  men'  But  those 
who  work  the  night  «  trick, »  from  five  to  twelve,  are  seldom  relieved  at 
midnight.  It  is  oftener  half  past  one,  or  two,  or  even  later,  before  they 
are  given  the  welcome  «  good  night. »  After  midnight,  however,  they 

are  paid  for  overtime,  which  increases  the  salary  frequently  to  St 00  a 
month. 

In  a  large  city  office,  the  Western  Union  or  Postal  operator  has  few 
idle  moments.  If  his  wire  be  important,  he  is  seldom  out  of  his  chair  for 
so  much  as  five  minutes  while  in  charge  of  it,  and  he  must  be  intelligent 
quick-witted,  and  trustworthy.  It  is  a  mooted  question  if  his  pay  is  in 
just  keeping  with  the  requirements.  Here  promotions  are  rarer  than 
in  the  railroad  branch  of  the  service,  and  usually  are  not  above  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  chief  operator,  or  manager,  though  many  distinguished  lawyers, 
financiers,  journalists,  and  corporation  managers,  have  received  their 
stait  in  the  ranks  of  the  profession.  General  Eckert,  president  of  the 
Western  Union;  Albert  B.  Chandler,  president  of  the  Postal  Telegraph 
Company;  Thomas  A.  Edison,  Andrew  Carnegie,  L.  C.  Weir,’  Senator 
Mantle,  Thomas  Oakes,  Marvin  Hewitt,  David  H.  Bates,  Edward  Rose¬ 
water,  Sir  John  Van  Horne,  J.  J.  Thomas,  A.  R.  Brewer,  J.  G.  Metcalfe, 
Milton  H.  Smith,  Henry  Clews,  and  the  late  Marshall  Jewell,  of  President 
Grant’s  Cabinet,  are  but  a  few  of  the  distinguished  Americans  in  the  list. 


POSSIBILITIES  OF  STREET  RAILROADING 

AS  A  PROFESSION 

By  EDWARD  E.  HIGGINS 

A  great  world-industry  has  arisen  within  the  last  decade,  and  has 
grown  so  rapidly  from  its  modest  beginnings  that  we  rub  our  eyes 
with  amazement  when  we  stop  to  think  of  the  differences  between 
the  life  in  city,  town,  and  country,  to-day  and  that  of  ten  or  fifteen  years 
ago,  before  electric  cars  began  to  hum  through  the  streets  and  country 
roads.  The  science  of  municipal  transportation  in  all  its  branches  is  now 
being  eagerly  studied  by  the  brightest,  keenest  minds  of  three  kindred 
professions, —  civil  engineering,  mechanical  engineering,  and  electrical 
engineering, —  while  there  has  arisen  an  urgent  demand  for  good  execu¬ 
tive  men,  capable  of  assuming  the  larger  and  smaller  positions  in  the 
operation  of  the  great  city  properties  which  are  being  formed  by  consol- 
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idations,  and  of  the  innumerable  systems  of  small  lines  linking  together 
cities  and  towns. 

Not  in  America  only,  but  abroad  as  well,  electric  railways  are  being 
built  so  rapidly  as  to  make  it  certain  that  the  growth  of  the  industry  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  ten  years  is  as  nothing  compared  with  what  will  come  in  the 
next  twenty-five.  America  is  so  far  leading  the  world  in  electric  rail¬ 
roading  that  foreign  syndicates  are  constantly  sending  here  for  men 
who  understand  the  business,  and  if  a  bright,  wide-awake  American, 
with  brains  and  energy,  is  prepared  to  drop  ease  and  home  comforts, 
take  his  carpet-bag  in  hand  and  become  a  soldier  of  fortune  in  the 
world, —  going,  when  called  upon,  to  South  Africa  or  China,  to  Pata¬ 
gonia  or  Hawaii,  to  Russia  or  India, —  large  salaries  and  opportunities 
for  investment  profits  may  well  be  hoped  for. 

What  limit  to  ambition  is  there,  then,  in  this  field  ?  What  chances  are 
there  to-day  for  the  men  in  the  ranks  ?  What  inducements  does  street 
railroading  hold  out  to  those  who  are  on  the  threshold  preparing  to 
choose  their  life-work,  and  how  can  the  first  step  best  be  taken  ?  These 
are  a  few  of  the  questions  which  I  will  try  briefly  to  answer. 

There  are,  generally  speaking,  five  classes  of  men  required  for  street 
railway  operation :  first,  the  transportation  force ;  second,  the  mechanical 
force;  third,  the  engineering  force;  fourth,  the  accounting  force;  and 
fifth,  the  leaders  and  directors.  The  easiest  position  to  obtain  on  a  street 
railroad,  for  anyone  physically  strong  and  in  good  health,  without  special 
manual  training,  is  that  of  motorman  or  conductor.  There  is  always  a 
demand  from  both  city  and  country  for  honest,  reliable,  (<  steady  ”  men, 
who  can  be  depended  upon  to  fulfill  their  daily  duties  with  intelligence 
and  devotion.  The  force  of  (<car  service  men,*  as  the  conductors  and 
motormen  are  usually  called,  forms  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  the  trustworthy  and  ambitious  worker  may  easily  obtain  rec¬ 
ognition  and  advancement  from  his  immediate  superiors. 

Conductors  and  motormen  are  paid  from  $1.75  to $2  .25  per  day  in  cit¬ 
ies,  and  in  country  towns  from  thirteen  to  eighteen  cents  per  hour.  The 
candidate  for  a  position  on  a  large  street  railway  is  first  put  in  training 
for  a  week  or  two  weeks  without  pay,  and  his  capabilities  are  carefully 
tested.  If  accepted,  he  enters  the  service  of  the  company  on  the  (<  extra 
list,”  so  called,  and  for  a  few  weeks  or  months,  as  the  case  may  be,  must 
be  on  hand  within  certain  hours,  prepared  to  take  out  a  car  in  the  place  of 
a  <(  regular,”  who  may  be  ill  or  away  from  duty,  and  to  handle  the  extra 
cars  during  the  “rush  hours.”  He  is  paid  by  the  trip  or  hour,  and  can 
frequently  make  as  an  ((  extra  ”  nearly  as  much  as  the  regular  man. 

The  next  step  comes  when  he  is  given  a  regular  run,  usually  one  of 
the  least  desirable  as  regards  hours  of  service.  As  he  grows  in  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  his  superiors,  he  is  given  better  runs;  and,  at  the  end  of  one, 
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two,  or  three,  years  of  service,  he  is,  on  many  roads,  given  an  increase  of 
wages,  together  with  sei  vice  stripes  0  (to  be  worn  on  the  sleeve  of  his 
uniform),  which  indicate  the  length  of  time  he  has  been  in  the  com¬ 
pany’s  employ. 

The  chief  qualifications  of  the  motorman  are  courage,  strength,  en¬ 
durance,  and  trustworthiness.  The  chief  qualifications  of  the  conductor 
are  absolute  honesty,  courtesy,  and  never-failing  patience.  The  success 
of  a  street-railway  company  in  winning  traffic  is  due  far  more  to  the  con¬ 
ductors  and  motormen  in  its  service  than  is  generally  understood  or  be¬ 
lieved,  and  the  two  men  on  a  car  can  so  handle  it  by  intelligently  looking- 
out  for  business  as  to  bring  to  the  company  larger  receipts  than  others 
on  the  same  line,  and  to  win  for  themselves  gratitude  and  appreciation 
from  passengers.  The  officers  of  the  company  will  surely  find  this  out, 
and  will  mark  such  men  for  promotion. 

Advance  from  the  ranks  of  the  car-service  men  may  be  along  several 
lines,  dependent  largely  upon  a  man's  education  and  general  intelli¬ 
gence.  The  immediate  step  above  the  motormen  and  conductors  is,  on 
many  systems,  to  the  force  of  “inspectors,0  so  called,  whose  duties  are 
varied  and  interesting.  An  inspector  may  be  sent  this  morning  to  find 
out  why  a  competing  road  is  getting  the  business  of  Riker  Avenue, 
which  rightfully  belongs  to  his  own  company’s  line,  and  to  make  recom¬ 
mendations  to  the  superintendent  as  to  how  the  lost  traffic  may  be 
regained.  To-night,  he  is  one  of  a  force  of  twenty  or  thirtv  of  his 
fellow-inspectors  detailed  to  handle  the  theater  traffic,  which  comes  down 
in  a  rush  upon  the  cars  in  a  single  half-hour  at  the  close  of  the  evening’s 
performance.  To-morrow,  he  may  go  to  Bethany  Church  to  make 
inquiries  about  some  Sunday  school  picnic  which  has  to  be  taken  to  the 
country  and  called  for  on  its  return,  and  he  must  see  that  cars  enough 
are  provided  to  handle  this  special  “  business,0  coming  and  going.  In 
short,  the  inspector  has  enough  variety  in  his  life  to  make  it  interesting, 
together  with  wages  of  from  $15  to  $20  per  week,  in  the  larger  cities. 

From  the  ranks  of  the  inspectors,  the  chief  inspector  and  his  assist¬ 
ants  are  chosen,  and,  on  large  systems,  the  office  of  chief  inspector  is  a 
very  important  one,  as  he  comes  in  constant  daily  contact  with  the  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  where  his  qualities  for  higher  work  may  be  understood 
and  appreciated. 

The  division  superintendents,  or  foremen,  as  they  are  sometimes 
called,  are  chosen  either  from  the  car-service  force  directly,  or  from 
among  the  inspectors.  The  division  superintendent  runs  the  cars  of  a 
section  of  the  entire  system,  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  general  super¬ 
intendent. 

The  qualities  which  the  division  superintendent  should  possess  are  a 
capacity  for  hard  work  —  absolute  devotion  to  that  work,  a  sense  of 
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justice,  freedom  from  prejudice  or  partiality  in  his  treatment  of  the  men, 
intelligence,  and  executive  ability  in  the  handling  of  routine  work.  On 
the  smaller  systems,  a  position  of  this  kind  will  pay  from  $900  to  $1,200 
per  year,  and,  on  a  larger  system,  from  $1,200  to  $1,800. 

The  general  superintendent  is  at  the  head  of  the  transportation  de¬ 
partment  of  the  system,  reporting  to  the  general  manager,  and  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  entire  car  service.  He  is  frequently  an  understudy  for  the 
general  managership,  and  steps  into  the  latter  position  when  the  mana¬ 
ger  becomes  president  or  is  transferred  to  another  position.  The  salary 
of  a  general  superintendent  will  range  from  $1,500,  on  a  small  system, 
to  $3,500  or  $4,000  on  the  larger  ones. 

A  man  with  a  taste  for  mechanical  and  machine  work,  who  likes  to 
use  his  hands,  and  whose  tastes  do  not  run  to  the  business  end  of  the 
profession,  may  enter  the  repair  and  machine  shops  of  an  electrical  rail¬ 
way,  and  in  time  attain  the  position  of  master-mechanic.  If  he  is  able 
to  keep  up  the  equipment  of  a  road  at  a  low  cost,  he  will  always  be  sure 
of  an  engagement,  and  will  become  an  important  and  highly  regarded 
member  of  the  organization,  at  a  fair  salary — a  salary  of,  say,  $1,500 
with  a  small  road,  to  $5,000  with  a  large  one. 

The  engineering  force  of  a  large  electric  railway  consists  usually  of  a 
chief  engineer,  who  is  a  department  head,  and  in  close  touch  with  the 
manager;  his  assistant  or  assistants;  the  engineers  in  charge  of  the 
power  station;  the  steam  and  electrical  plant,  and  sometimes  an  engi¬ 
neer  of  maintenance  of  way.  The  positions  of  chief  engineer  and  elec¬ 
trical  engineer  call  for  men  of  professional  training,  and  are  rarely  held 
by  those  who  have  not  this  training.  Graduates  of  technical  schools  or 
colleges  must  usually,  however,  reach  these  positions  by  pushing 
through  the  ranks  of  dynamo  tenders  and  station  engineers,  where 
actual  experience  with  machinery,  in  addition  to  <(  book  knowledge, w  can 
be  obtained. 

Considering  the  expensive  training  required,  the  engineering  force 
of  a  street  railway  can  hardly  be  called  well  paid.  Station  engineers  in 
charge  of  the  steam  plant  receive  from  two  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents 
to  three  dollars  per  day.  These  are  the  men  who  have  <(  learned  their 
trade  *  in  practical  work.  The  college  and  school  graduates,  set  for  the 
first  time  at  manual  labor,  are  fortunate  if  they  can  realize  five  to 
ten  dollars  per  week  at  first,  but  their  compensation  comes  in  later, 
when,  by  reason  of  their  theoretical  groundwork,  they  are  able  to  pass 
in  the  race  many  older  men  who  are  not  fortunate  enough  to  have  this 
training. 

Engineers  who  are  notably  successful  in  their  handling  of  street  rail¬ 
way  properties  may  become  the  trusted  counselors  of  capitalists  and  syn¬ 
dicates  in  large  operations  all  over  the  world,  and  their  services  will 
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always  meet  with  due  recognition  on  the  part  of  those  who  use  them, — 
for  self-interest,  if  for  no  other  reason, —  for  the  man  who  obtains  a  repu¬ 
tation  of  never  leading  capital  into  losses  is  the  man  whom  all  capitalists 
are  seeking.  There  are,  for  example,  three  or  four  engineers  of  inter¬ 
national  reputation  in  the  street  railway  field,  retained  by  great  London 
and  New  York  syndicates,  whose  fees  run  from  $50,000  to  $100,000  per 
year,  amounts  fully  equal  to  those  earned  by  the  most  successful  law¬ 
yers. 

To  become  a  clerk  in  the  accounting  department  of  a  street  railroad 
is  to  take  a  step  which  may  easily,  and  many  times  quickly,  lead  to  the 
position  of  auditor,  secretary,  treasurer,  or  comptroller;  but  special 
aptitude  for  figures  and  for  the  theory  of  accounting  is,  of  course,  neces¬ 
sary,  if  any  such  large  results  are  to  be  achieved. 

The  comptroller  of  a  large  city  railway  is  the  confidential  adviser  of 
the  manager,  showing  him  by  figures  the  results  of  experiments  in 
policy,  while  his  responsibility  is  usually  coequal  with  that  of  the  mana¬ 
ger,  being  directly  to  the  president  and  to  the  board  of  directors.  He 
is  in  a  position  to  watch  the  details  and  general  results  of  operation ;  his 
judgment  is  trained  in  all  departments,  and  he  frequently  develops  abil¬ 
ity  as  a  manager.  Another  line  of  possibilities  is  open  to  him  also. 
Capitalists  considering  the  question  of  going  into  new  enterprises  always 
require  expert  examination  of  the  properties  themselves  and  of  their 
books,  and  no  one  should  be  better  able  to  do  this  than  the  man  who  has 
won  their  confidence  as  comptroller  of  one  of  their  properties,  or  who 
has  a  general  reputation  for  honesty  and  ability. 

The  prizes  of  this  great  profession  of  street  railroading,  the  impor¬ 
tant  positions  which  are  in  the  public  eye,  are,  it  is  true,  open  to  all,  but 
the  man  who  is  to  succeed  must  start  with  a  physique  capable  of  endur¬ 
ing  constant  hard  work,  day  and  night,  for  years;  he  must  be  willing  to 
make  all  necessary  sacrifice  of  time  and  comfort;  and,  above  all  else,  he 
must  have  an  ambition  which  will  stimulate  and  constantly  outrun 
achievement.  To  such  a  man,  no  profession  offers  to-day  better  induce¬ 
ments  or  larger  financial  compensation,  for  electric  railroading  is  w  the 
modern  idea  w  toward  which  the  science  of  transportation  is  gravitating. 
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THE  SAILOR  AND  HIS  MAKING 

By  RUDOLPH  JAMESEN 
Master  Marine  of  the  Neuces  of  the  Mallory  Line 

Every  boy  at  some  time  or  other  intends  to  become  either  a  soldier  or 
a  sailor,  and  while  this  feeling  indicates  a  spirit  of  adventure  often 
tinged  with  true  manliness,  the  gods  deserve  praise  for  making 
such  intentions,  in  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  cases,  impossible  of  realiza¬ 
tion.  Sailors,  even  more  than  poets,  are  wborn,  not  made,”  and  if  the 
trades  and  professions  were  thoroughly  investigated,  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  among  those  who  follow  the  sea  as  a  matter  of  business  there 
will  be  found  the  greatest  number  of  discontented  misfits. 

A  sailor’s  life  is  a  life  of  contrasts,  and  the  boy  who  intends  following 
the  sea  as  a  means  of  livelihood  should  possess  the  spirit  of  contentment 
to  a  great  degree,  for  a  contented  mind  is  the  only  foundation  on  which 
the  career  of  a  successful  sailor  can  be  built.  The  aspirant  must  also 
possess  a  hardy  constitution  —  eyes  that  are  faultless;  nerves  that  are 
ready  to  sustain  any  shock;  muscles  that  can  endure  the  severest  labor; 
and  a  perceptive  faculty  that  can  instantly  comprehend  a  difficult  situa¬ 
tion.  His  education  need  not  be  classical,  but  a  sound  elementary  edu¬ 
cation  similar  to  that  given  in  the  public  schools  is  absolutely  necessary. 
He  must  be  skilled  in  arithmetic  and  algebra;  a  ready  correspondent, 
and  in  conversation  a  lad  of  few  words.  Whenever  these  qualities  are 
possessed  by  a  boy  and  he  expresses  a  reasonable  desire  to  be  a  sailor, 
by  all  means  let  him  go  to  sea.  Let  all  such  sentiment  commonly  known 
as  <(  mother’s  love  ”  in  this  case  be  abandoned,  for  unless  this  lad  becomes 
a  sailor,  where  his  chances  are  ioo  to  i  for  success,  he  will  become  a 
failure  as  a  landsman,  and  the  country  will  lose  the  services  of  a  type  of 
man  she  can  ill  afford  to  lose. 

A  boy  of  this  type  should  go  to  sea  before  he  knows  the  allure¬ 
ments  of  life  ashore  —  in  fact  the  world’s  greatest  sailors  have  all  gone 
to  sea  when  boys  —  some  of  them  mere  children.  Their  young  minds 
are  thus  modeled  to  suit  their  environment,  and  they  naturally  become 
adapted  to  their  peculiar  circumstances,  whereas,  a  land-loving  sailor  is 
a  humbug.  Parents,  especially  mothers,  will  think  this  advice  cold¬ 
blooded,  but  they  should  weigh  the  facts  and  meet  the  situation  from 
the  standpoint  of  duty,  not  from  the  spirit  of  parental  affection  which 
in  cases  of  this  kind  has  blighted  many  a  noble  life 
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In  sending  a  boy  to  sea,  secure  for  him  a  berth  with  a  shipping  com¬ 
pany  of  good  repute  and  be  sure  that  the  first  five  or  six  years  of  his  ex 
perience  are  spent  on  sailing  ships.  Long  voyages  make  good  sailors, 
while  trips  of  short  duration,  with  frequent  visits  ashore,  make  good  land¬ 
lubbers.  Avoid  sending  him  to  sea  in  a  steamship,  as  he  will  lack  the 
essential  work  that  develops  a  thorough  navigator.  All  successful  sail¬ 
ors  served  their  apprenticeship  in  (<wind  jammers”;  have  made  long 
voyages,  and  have  either  gone  to  sea  as  apprentice  boys  or  as  boys  be¬ 
fore  the  mast. 

After  the  first  four  or  five  years  thus  spent,  if  he  has  been  diligent  in 
his  studies  in  seamanship  and  navigation,  he  should  be  prepared  to  sit  for 
his  first  examination  as  second  officer.  About  one  month’s  study  in  a 
school  of  navigation  ashore  is  usually  necessary  to  prepare  for  this  test. 
The  cost  is  trifling  and  should  have  been  saved  from  his  salary  while  at 
sea.  The  examination  is  stiff,  but  it  can  be  mastered  by  a  man  of  intelli¬ 
gence,  and  if  passed  successfully  will  lift  the  budding  commander  into  a 
position  of  trust.  He  will  receive  a  certificate  or  license  which  author¬ 
izes  him  to  act  as  second  officer,  but  such  candidates,  being  young  and  in¬ 
experienced  as  commanders  of  men,  usually  go  to  sea  again  in  steam 
vessels,  acting  as  third  or  fourth  officers  with  a  salary  of  about  $100  a 
month.  After  two  or  three  years  thus  spent,  they  again  present  them¬ 
selves  for  examination  to  win  the  chief  officer’s  certificate.  This  test  is 
not  as  difficult  from  the  navigator’s  point  of  view  as  the  first,  as  the  ex¬ 
amination  tests  more  the  candidate’s  executive  ability,  his  skill  as  a 
commander  and  as  a  man  of  business.  To  be  successful  means  to  earn 
a  first-class  salary,  and  to  be  elevated  to  an  enviable  degree  in  the  pro¬ 
fession.  The  salary  of  a  first  mate  varies  according  to  the  reputation 
of  the  firm  under  which  he  sails,  but  as  an  average  it  attains  the  propor¬ 
tions  of  that  of  the  well-to-do  professional  man  ashore,  with  many  per¬ 
quisites  added. 

The  next  great  step  to  be  taken  is  from  first  officer  to  captain  or  ship¬ 
master.  Usually  many  years  elapse  before  this  ideal  is  reached,  and 
rightly  so,  because  a  sea-captain  is  a  combination  of  many  personalities, 
—  navigator,  commander,  diplomat,  and  man  of  business, —  a  develop¬ 
ment  which  can  be  attained  only  through  many  years’  experience;  and 
whatever  a  boy’s  notions  may  be  concerning  sea-captains,  it  may  be 
taken  for  granted  that  they  are  in  every  respect  ideal  men,  well  educated 
and  capable  of  meeting  any  emergency  that  may  transpire.  Their 
salaries  in  many  cases  are  large,  while  with  many  firms  they  receive 
anywhere  from  $300  to  $700  per  month.  They  are  often  paid  according 
to  the  tonnage  of  the  ship  they  command,  and  often  they  are  partners 
in  the  firm  under  which  they  sail.  Unlike  the  officers  under  him,  who 
have  regular  hours  for  duty,  the  captain  is  on  duty  365  days  per  year. 
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His  responsibility  never  ends,  and  when  the  lives  and  treasures  com¬ 
mitted  to  his  care  are  considered,  the  many  dangers  of  the  sea,  the  com¬ 
plications  that  might  ensue  in  foreign  countries,  a  sea-captain  can  correctly 
be  designated  a  (<  live  man  ® — a  being  who  never  sleeps. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  add  that  a  position  as  shipmaster  can  be  attained 
by  any  bov,  however  poor,  provided  he  is  built  on  a  solid  basis.  Such 
men  are  needed,  and  if  the  future  can  safely  be  inferred  from  the  past 
and  present,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  American  shipping  will  revive 
and  again  become  a  powerful  factor  in  the  commerce  of  the  world 
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By  R.  J.  WHIPPLE 
Proprietor  of  the  Parker  House,  Boston 

Many  persons  believe  that  it  is  easy  to  manage  a  hotel.  They  are 
quickly  disabused  of  this  idea,  however,  by  a  brief  experience  in 
the  hotel  business.  They  soon  learn  that  their  lack  of  training  is 
a  very  great  disadvantage.  A  man  cannot  expect  to  conduct  a  hotel 
with  the  highest  success  without  years  of  experience.  He  would  better, 
if  possible,  begin  in  his  early  youth.  Service  as  a  bell-boy  or  under-clerk 
should  be  the  first  step.  On  these  lowest  rungs  of  the  ladder,  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  learn  the  fundamental  rules  of  hotel  management  are  great¬ 
est.  By  degrees  the  young  man  who  begins  in  some  subordinate  place 
in  a  hotel  absorbs  an  accurate  and  far-reaching  knowledge  of  human 
nature—- the  kind  of  knowledge  which  is  more  useful  than  any  other  to 
the  hotel  man. 

A  great  majority  of  the  men  who  fail  in  the  hotel  business  owe  their 
misfortune  simply  to  the  fact  that  their  understanding  of  their  fellow- 
men  and  women  is  not  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  their  occupation. 
Not  only  must  the  hotel  man  be  familiar  with  human  nature  in  its  broad 
and  general  aspects,  but  in  its  special  peculiarities.  He  must  be  able  to 
appreciate  and  cater  to  a  large  variety  of  individual  tastes  and  require¬ 
ments.  He  must  understand  and  supply  the  demands  of  numerous  spe¬ 
cial  classes  of  hotel  patrons. 

In  addition  to  the  deft,  tactful  handling  of  guests,  the  manager  must 
be  able  to  successfully  meet  another  human  element  which  presents 
more  difficulties  than  do  the  patrons.  I  mean  that  he  must  be  able  to 
control  and  get  the  best  work,  with  the  least  possible  friction  and  loss, 
out  of  the  hotel  servants  and  other  employees,  who  in  every  hotel  consti- 
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tute  a  very  serious  problem  and  almost  always  are  what  might  be  called 
the  hotel  man’s  bite  noir. 

Only  a  Napoleon  in  hotel  management  could,  without  experience, 
solve  the  innumerable  little  problems  which  come  up  in  the  course  of  a  day. 
Few  businesses  present  so  many  details  which  seem  insignificant,  but 
which  demand  careful  attention  if  success  is  to  be  achieved.  Yet  I  am 
often  asked  by  inexperienced  young  men  to  give  them  positions  approxi¬ 
mating  in  responsibility  that  of  manager.  Some  of  these  are  new  grad¬ 
uates  from  Harvard.  They  tell  me  that  they  (<  want  to  get  to  work  and 
earn  their  living.”  They  say  that  they  are  “willing  to  do  anything,” 
but  when  I  offer  them  certain  positions  there  seems  to  be  a  limit  to  their 
willingness.  One  young  man  came  in  recently  and  said  he  thought  he 
would  like  to  enter  the  hotel  business.  “  Can  you  keep  books?”  I  asked. 

“No,  I  cannot  keep  books,”  he  answered. 

“  Do  you  want  to  take  charge  of  the  keys  ?  ” 

“Well,”  he  replied,  “  I  think  I  am  a  little  too  old  for  that  sort  of 
work.  ” 

“  You  wotrld  not  want  to  be  a  bell-boy,  or  go  into  the  kitchen,  would 
you  ?  ” 

“Certainly  not,”  he  answered  promptly. 

I  then  told  him  there  seemed  to  be  nothing  he  could  do  in  the  hotel 
business.  He  apparently  thought  that  he  should  be  given  at  once  the 
position  of  assistant  manager.  In  my  business,  as  in  every  other,  there 
is  a  great  need  of  competent  young  men  who  are  willing  to  begin  as 
“hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water.” 

As  I  have  already  intimated,  one  of  the  most  serious  problems  of  the 
hotel  manager  is  that  presented  by  the  staff  of  employees.  Poor  ser¬ 
vants  can  do  more  to  destroy  the  patronage  of  a  hotel  than  almost  any 
other  single  cause.  If  a  guest  finds  his  room  improperly  cared  for,  or 
if  he  is  carelessly  served  in  the  dining-room,  it  is  unlikely  that  he  will 
return  to  this  hotel.  It  is  false  economy  to  pay  low  wages  to  servants. 
The  only  sensible  plan  is  to  pay  well  and  insist  upon  good  work.  Aside 
from  the  tendency  to  indifference  and  carelessness  on  the  part  of  ser¬ 
vants,  the  manager  must  combat  their  inclination  to  quarrel  among 
themselves.  It  is  very  difficult  to  induce  a  large  corps  of  servants  to 
work  together  in  harmony.  There  is  a-  certain  type  of  serving  woman 
who  is  never  so  happy  as  when  raising  a  disturbance.  I  have  seen  such 
a  creature,  by  idle  gossip  and  other  means,  start  up  a  contention  which 
caused  the  whole  force  to  threaten  to  leave.  One  woman,  within  the 
space  of  two  hours  after  arriving,  had  the  servants  in  an  uproar;  half  the 
entire  force  of  scrub-women  were  giving  notice  of  departure.  One 
must  be  an  expert  reader  of  character  to  avoid  getting  such  disturbers 
into  his  house.  It  takes  time  to  obtain  a  force  of  employees  which  in 
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any  way  approximates  the  standard  of  efficiency  desired  by  the  good 
manager.  A  thoroughly  competent  servant  is  a  treasure,  indeed.  When 
I  find  one,  I  use  all  reasonable  means  to  keep  him  or  her  in  my  employ. 
Constant  changes  in  the  force  are  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
hotel.  Guests  who  have  been  pleased  like  to  find  on  their  return  the 
same  clerks  and  servants.  They  thus  begin  to  feel  at  home  in  a  house 
and  are  likely  to  become  regular  patrons. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  employee  is  the  room  clerk,  or  the  man 
behind  the  desk.  The  great  success  of  any  large  hotel  is  chiefly  due  to 
the  skilful  way  in  which  prospective  guests  are  met  at  the  desk  and  pro¬ 
vided  with  accommodations.  The  room-clerk  must  be  a  man  of  tact, 
geniality,  and  unerring  courtesy  and  patience.  He  should,  in  addition, 
be  a  sort  of  human  encyclopedia,  directory,  steamship  and  postal  guide; 
in  short,  a  fountain  of  universal  knowledge  and  information.  He  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  remember  every  one  who  has  ever  been  a  guest  at  the  hotel; 
to  assign  each  guest  to  the  best  room;  to  laugh  at  every  joke  related  to 
him,  and  to  lend  a  sympathetic  ear  to  every  traveler’s  tale  of  woe. 

After  the  room  clerk,  in  order  of  responsibility,  comes  the  steward. 
One  of  the  best  hotel  men  in  America  has  said:  (<  The  rest  of  the  house 
will  run  itself  if  the  kitchen  is  well  conducted.”  The  effect  of  a  fine 
hotel  building,  attractive  rooms,  and  courteous  attention,  is  nullified  if 
the  culinary  department  is  below  the  standard.  Besides  the  danger  of 
inferior  work  in  the  kitchen,  the  manager  must  provide  against  the  leak¬ 
ages  that  may  occur  there.  Help  in  the  kitchen  have  many  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  commit  small  thefts,  which  in  the  aggregate  may  drain 
a  house  of  its  profits.  Teas,  coffees,  small  groceries,  can  be  very  easily 
carried  away  in  the  pockets  and  in  small  packages.  Carvers,  moreover, 
can  save  or  waste  a  small  fortune  in  a  year.  One  man  can  serve  several 
more  good  orders  from  a  turkey  than  can  another  and  satisfy  the  guests 
just  as  well. 

The  chef  is,  of  course,  always  a  personage  in  a  large  hotel.  Many  a 
house  has  been  made  or  ruined  by  the  head  cook.  His  economy  or 
wastefulness;  his  skill  in  preparing  appetizing  dishes;  his  ability  to 
manage  his  assistants;  his  method,  or  lack  of  it;  his  habits  of  promptness, 
or  the  reverse,  have  a  very  material  effect,  good  or  bad,  upon  a  hotel’s 
reputation.  The  manager  must  treat  the  chef  with  consideration,  for 
if  he  is  a  good  one,  he  is  what  is  called,  in  the  phraseology  of  slang, 

<(  a  rare  bird.”  Few  cooks  can  even  roast  a  piece  of  beef  in  the  best 
manner.  Two  pieces  of  meat,  like  in  quality,  may  be  so  differently 
cooked  as  to  have  no  resemblance  when  served.  One  may  have  all  the 
juices  preserved  and  be  most  appetizing;  the  other  may  be  dried  up, 
tough,  and  unpalatable.  The  difference  lies  in  the  skill  of  the  cook. 
1  his  is  likewise  true  of  steaks.  Good  meat  cooks  command  high  wages 
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in  first-class  hotels.  But  the  supreme  test  of  a  chef  is  his  soup.  It  is 
by  this  that  he  is  chiefly  judged  when  employed. 

The  head-waiter  is  another  employee  who  occupies  a  verv  responsible 
position.  He  must  answer  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  guests 
during  meals.  He  directs  the  waiters  and  is  responsible  for  their  appear¬ 
ance,  habits,  and  manners.  He  drills  them  constantly  in  the  smaller  de¬ 
tails  of  proper  service.  The  waiter  must  know  exactly  how  to  draw  a 
chair  and  seat  a  guest.  He  must  never  serve  two  courses  together,  nor 
serve  with  one  course  dishes  which  should  go  with  another.  He  should 
never  pass  anything  to  a  guest  so  as  to  force  the  latter  to  take  it  from 
his  right  side;  he  should  never  turn  the  handle  of  a  cup  away 
from  the  guest ;  he  should  remember  to  have  the  salt  and  pepper, 
vinegar  and  relishes,  within  easy  reach  of  the  guest;  he  should  never 
compel  the  latter  to  ask  for  a  napkin,  for  water,  or  any  of  the  accessories 
to  the  dish  he  is  serving.  He  should  not,  of  course,  carry  on  a  conver¬ 
sation  with  a  guest  unless  encouraged.  A  good  waiter  is  prompt  and 
attentive,  and  yet  not  obtrusive  in  his  service.  He  moves  about  swiftly 
and  noiselessly  and  effaces  himself  as  much  as  possible. 

Few  employees  are  more  essential  to  the  comfort  of  the  guest  than 
the  housekeeper.  It  is  very  important  to  the  management  that  the  linen 
be  always  clean,  the  beds  properly  made,  the  rooms  kept  well  swept  and 
dusted.  It  is  the  housekeeper’s  duty  to  see  that  the  chambermaids  are 
efficient  and  accommodating,  and  also  honest.  It  is  easy  for  a  chamber¬ 
maid  to  steal  linen  or  to  condone  such  thefts.  There  are  careless  chamber¬ 
maids  who  do  not  keep  account  of  the  linen  furnished  to  each  room,  with 
the  result  that  there  are  frequent  losses  of  sheets  and  spreads  and  towels. 
This  means  a  very  considerable  expense.  When  the  chambermaid  gives 
immediate  notice  of  the  loss,  the  thief  can  usually  be  caught,  but  after 
a  week  or  two,  this  is  nearly  always  impossible.  Waiters  sometimes  allow 
silver  to  be  carried  off.  The  only  way  a  manager  can  keep  his  stock 
complete  is  to  count  each  piece  when  it  is  locked  up  in  the  safe  at  night. 
I  suppose  there  will  always  be  hotel  thieves;  some  of  them  are  so  expert 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  detect  them.  Even  hotels  having  well- 
organized  detective  forces  frequently  lose  articles.  The  only  course  is 
to  charge  them  up  to  the  profit  and  loss  account;  but  a  manager  himself 
is  to  blame  for  losses  and  for  dishonest  servants,  since  it  is  his  duty  to 
watch  the  latter  and  to  see  that  they  account  for  everything. 

The  manager  of  a  hotel  is  subjected  to  needless  loss  if  his  claim  and 
damage  department  is  not  well  organized.  He  may  figure  on  about 
seventy-five  per  cent,  of  his  profits  being  demanded  by  the  man  who 
leaves  his  valuable  diamond  stud  in  the  wash-room ;  by  the  woman  who 
leaves  her  satchel  in  the  waiting-room ;  or  by  the  individual  who  in¬ 
duces  him  to  cash  a  check  on  a  bank  two  thousand  miles  away.  He 
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must  constantly  guard  himself  against  being  cheated,  but  even  if  he 
exercises  the  utmost  care  he  is  bound  to  be  swindled  occasionally. 

I  am  a  thorough  believer  in  spending  money  in  a  hotel  for  future 
profits.  There  are  managers  of  successful  houses  who  may  hesitate,  for 
example,  to  pay  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  an  ice-machine,  but  the  latter 
is  sure  to  prove  a  good  investment  in  any  hotel  of  reasonable  size.  Some 
men  refuse  to  look  ahead.  I  know  managers  who  have  the  laundry 
work  done  outside  because  of  lack  of  facilities  for  having  it  done  in  the 
house.  It  costs  comparatively  little  to  install  a  steam  laundry  plant,  yet 
money  is  saved  thereby  and  the  hotel  is  benefited  in  several  ways. 

Many  managers  pay  too  little  attention  to  the  furnishing  of  their 
houses,  despite  the  fact  that  it  is  very  important  to  have  the  rooms  com¬ 
fortably  and  attractively  furnished.  Uncomfortable  beds  and  bare  and 
cheerless  apartments  are  very  detrimental  to  a  hotel’s  success.  Tasteful 
furnishings  give  a  house  character  and  distinction,  even  though  they  are 
not  costly.  The  beds,  particularly,  should  be  good,  and  every  room 
should  contain  at  least  one  easy  chair,  and  be  well  heated  in  winter  and 
kept  cool  in  summer.  There  should  be  attractive  pictures  on  the  walls; 
running  water,  both  hot  and  cold,  in  all  the  rooms  is  a  valuable  adjunct 
to  ever)'’  hotel,  and  when  good  soap,  and  clean,  soft  towels,  are  supplied, 
any  reasonable  guest  will  be  satisfied.  These  may  seem  like  insig¬ 
nificant  details,  but  nothing  that  will  add  to  the  well-being  of  a  guest  is 
beneath  the  manager’s  attention. 

A  wide  divergence  of  opinion  exists  among  managers  as  to  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  advertising  his  hotel.  If  it  is  a  large,  well-conducted  house, 
I  believe  in  making  it  as  well  known  as  possible  through  certain  chan¬ 
nels.  The  best  advertising  is  that  done  by  guests  who  depart  satisfied ; 
they  not  only  return  but  probably  will  recommend  the  house  to  friends. 
It  is  never  necessary  to  advertise  for  the  patronage  of  commercial 
travelers,  or  other  business  men  who  travel  a  great  deal.  They  soon 
discover  whether  or  not  a  hotel  is  well  managed,  and  when  pleased  are 
likely  to  be  loyal  in  their  patronage. 

Most  hotel  keepers  are  obliged  to  make  their  profits  during  a  certain 
season  of  the  year;  there  are  several  months  in  which  guests  are  com¬ 
paratively  scarce,  yet  it  is  not  possible  to  cut  down  expenses  to  any  ex¬ 
tent;  nearly  as  many  servants  are  required  for  one  hundred  as  for  two 
hundred  persons,  and  a  manager  cannot  run  any  risk  of  being  without 
servants  when  the  busy  season  commences.  So  he  must  be  content  if 
he  merely  pays  expenses  during  the  dull  season,  and  must  depend  upon 
the  winter,  or  summer,  as  the  case  may  be,  for  the  realization  of  profits. 

Every  hotel  should  have  rules  for  the  conduct  of  its  guests,  and 
the  manager  should  insist  that  they  be  observed.  A  house  in  which 
people  do  as  they  please  is  doomed  to  failure.  It  is  always  better  to 
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send  away  an  objectionable  person  than  to  lose  a  dozen  or  more  who  are 
likely  to  go  if  the  other  remains.  Guests  do  not  object  to  reasonable 
rules,  for  they  recognize  that  these  rules  are  made  as  much  for  their  pro¬ 
tection  as  for  that  of  the  manager. 

Trifles  are  the  rocks  upon  which  a  great  many  hotel  men  are  wrecked. 
The  comfort  and  convenience  of  guests  are  so  dependent  upon  little 
things,  small  attentions,  delicate  courtesies,  prompt  and  accurate  ser¬ 
vice,  that  few  managers  possess  the  grasp  of  detail  necessary  to  keep  up 
the  standard  in  all  particulars.  There  is  so  much  competition  in  large 
city  hotels  of  high  grade  that  the  successful  hotel  man  must  be  ever  on 
the  alert,  never  relaxing  his  vigilance,  always  watching  for  the  little 
leaks  which  threaten  to  sink  his  ship. 

In  opening  a  new  hotel,  it  is  necessary  to  be  very  careful  about  the 
location.  If  it  is  to  be  a  business  man’s  house,  it  should  be  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  district;  if  it  is  intended  to  appeal  to  ladies,  it  should  be  located  not 
far  from  the  shopping  neighborhood  and  the  places  of  amusement. 
Patrons  sometimes  go  out  of  their  way  to  stay  at  a  hotel  that  has  been 
long  established  and  that  enjoys  a  high  reputation,  but  a  new  house  will 
not  thrive  unless  centrally  located.  A  great  deal  of  money  is  required 
to  put  a  hotel  upon  a  paying  basis.  I  never  heard  of  a  great  hotel  that 
has  earned  money  from  the  very  beginning;  the  promoters  usually  spend 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  before  any  profits  are  realized;  yet  a 
well-established  hotel,  economically  conducted,  is  a  valuable  property. 
There  are  hundreds  of  men,  most  of  whom  started  as  bell-boys  or 
clerks,  wrho  have  become  wealthy  in  the  business. 


GIRLS  — NOW  AND  THEN 

By  REBECCA  HARDING  DAVIS 

It  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  write  something  about  women  that  will  inter¬ 
est  women,  for  Woman,  as  a  topic,  has  been  so  dissected,  turned 
over,  glorified,  and  dragged  through  the  mud,  during  the  last  forty 
years,  that  there  is  not  a  single  new  word  left  to  say  about  her. 

I  think  I  will  try  to  sketch  her  as  she  was  in  the  beginning  of  the 
century  just  past,  and  as  she  is  now.  The  two  pictures,  will,  perhaps, 
show  us  what  she  has  lost  and  gained  in  that  time.  The  Advanced 
New  Girl  will,  of  course,  tell  us  that  the  change  in  her  is  all  gain.  She 
is  fond  of  holding  up  the  old-fashioned  Domestic  Woman  to  public  con¬ 
tempt  as  an  ignorant,  simpering  idiot,  whose  only  errand  in  life  was  to 
capture  a  husband,  to  make  puddings,  and  to  nurse  babies.  However,  it 
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does  not  seem  to  me  that  she  has  spoken  the  final  word  on  this  sub¬ 
ject. 

Look  at  my  pictures  a  moment.  They  shall  be  photographs  of  real 
women  belonging  to  the  same  family.  This  family  was  of  that  tough 
North  of  Ireland  stock,  which  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century 
took  possession  of  middle  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania. 

This  Scotch-Irish  emigrant  was  as  sound  in  body  as  in  morals;  he 
loved  his  own  kinsfolk  passionately  but  distrusted  all  other  human  be¬ 
ings;  he  had  made  for  himself,  and  served  faithfully,  a  cruel,  angry  God 
who  meant  to  torture  eternally  all  of  his  creatures  except  a  few  choice 
favorites,  the  majority  of  whom  were,  of  course,  Scotch-Irish.  He  was 
a  hard  worker,  faithful  to  his  wife,  children,  and  friends,  but  making  life 
a  burden  to  them  by  his  incessant  disputes  and  habit  of  complaining. 

Such  was  the  ancestor  of  the  millions  of  self-respecting  Americans 
who  lifted  the  Middle  States  to  prosperity. 

This  Scotch-Irish  progenitor  affected  our  national  character  quite  as 
much  as  did  the  Puritan  in  New  England  or  the  Cavalier  in  the  South. 
But  he  never  has  had  the  credit  of  doing  it,  because  he  was  not  given  to 
self-analysis,  and  hence  has  never  talked  of  himself  in  song  or  story. 

The  first  incomers  of  this  race  were,  as  a  rule,  thrifty  farmers  who 
brought  money  with  them.  Land  was  cheap;  indeed,  many  of  the 
younger  men  were  surveyors  who  worked  for  the  government  in  the 
wilderness  as  did  Washington,  and,  like  him,  were  paid  by  enormous 
blocks  of  wilderness  land.  Thus  their  children  inherited  estates  often  sur¬ 
passing  in  extent  and  in  beauty  of  scenery  the  great  seigneuries  of  F ranee. 

Most  of  these  early  landholders  built  homes  very  different  from  the 
flimsy  wooden  dwellings  of  the  first  settlers  in  New  England  and  in  the 
Carolinas.  Some  of  them  are  still  standing,  huge,  square  mansions  of 
gray,  uncut  stone,  whose  wide  halls  and  gigantic  fireplaces  speak  of  afflu¬ 
ence  and  a  lavish  hospitality.  Take,  for  instance,  the  house  of  Winifred 
Saxe,  the  woman  of  whom  I  mean  to  tell  you.  It  is  still  standing 
among  the  hills  of  western  Pennsylvania.  In  it  you  may  see  the 
enormous  cellars  lined  with  closed  bins  in  which  the  flour,  potatoes,  and 
fruits  for  the  whole  establishment  were  stored.  For,  remember,  out¬ 
side  of  the  plantation  in  these  earliest  days,  there  was  only  the  wilder¬ 
ness.  No  butchers,  nor  grocers;  no  shops,  no  markets.  The  plantation 
supported  itself  and  yielded  all  the  meats,  grains,  and  vegetables,  used  in 
the  house.  All  linen  and  woolen  stuffs,  from  the  sheets  and  blankets 
to  the  baby’s  socks,  were  grown,  spun,  woven,  and  sewed,  under  the 
eye  of  John  Saxe’s  wife. 

Tradition  has  much  to  say  about  Winifred  Saxe.  We  hear  of  one  or 
two  men  who,  when  she  married,  took  to  drink  and  died  wretched  sots; 
and  of  another  who  also  found  life  worthless  without  her,  and  threw 
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himself  into  the  Ohio,  and  so  made  a  cleaner  and  shorter  end  of  it. 
There  are  stories  of  the  singular  influence  which  she  had  over  her  hus¬ 
band  and  sons,  and  every  man  who  came  near  her;  even  old  Khasuke 
and  the  few  remaining  Indians  of  his  tribe  who  lingered  in  the  hills, 
served  her  gladly,  and  took  orders  or  scoldings  from  her  in  silence.  She 
had  not  unusual  beauty.  Many  of  her  descendants  have  peculiar,  large, 
dark  eyes,  watchful  and  sympathetic,  which  they  claim  to  have  inherited 
from  her.  There  is,  too,  a  silhouette  of  her  in  existence  which  shows  a 
delicately  cut  face,  full  of  tenderness  and  humor. 

Certain  women  in  all  ages  have  had  an  unaccountable  charm,  a  mag¬ 
netism  which  did  not  come  from  a  beautiful  person  or  face.  Mrs.  Saxe 
probably  was  one  of  these.  In  an  old  letter  her  brother  says :  (<  Winifred 
has  the  voice  of  a  cooing  dove,  but  on  occasion  she  shows  the  temper  of  a 
lioness.  ® 

Her  own  family  and  the  Saxes  were  the  leaders,  the  dominant  mi¬ 
nority,  in  a  large  territory  with  its  population  of  white  settlers  and  In¬ 
dians.  The  girl,  as  much  as  Victoria,  was  born  to  the  belief  that  she 
belonged  to  a  ruling  class.  She  was  a  little  mild  woman,  but  she  always 
bore  herself  with  a  certain  quiet  consciousness  of  power. 

She  had  assuredly  a  wider  authority  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  woman.  To  begin  with,  she  had  eleven  children  of  her  own,  and 
two  or  three  orphans  who  never  knew  that  they  were  not  her  own.  The 
house  was  large  and  the  hearts  of  John  and  Winifred  Saxe  were  big  and 
warm. 

There  was  an  army  of  farm-hands  who  were  fed  in  the  kitchen. 
The  house-servants  were  slaves,  both  black  and  white,  for  Pennsylvania 
was  not  then  a  free  state.  The  white  slaves  were  emigrants  who  were 
brought  here  free  of  cost  and  sold  by  the  ship’s  captains  in  Philadelphia 
until  they  had  worked  out  their  passage.  John  Saxe  crossed  the  moun¬ 
tains  once  in  two  years  and  usually  brought  home  some  of  these  (<  Re- 
demptionists.®  Mrs.  Saxe  always  had  two,  three,  or  four  <(  bond-girls, ® 
the  daughters  of  poor  white  settlers.  She  took  them  when  children 
and  kept  them  until  they  were  of  age,  instructing  them  in  weaving, 
sewing,  and  cooking,  teaching  them  to  read,  write  and  cipher;  to  fear 
God  and  keep  His  commandments.  They  served  her,  and  she  ruled 
them  as  a  faithful  mistress.  It  was  a  pure  patriarchal  relation.  As 
time  passed,  these  girls  were  settled  all  over  the  countryside,  the  wives 
of  farmers,  with  children  and  homes  of  their  own,  which  they  governed 
by  Madam  Saxe’s  rules.  Whenever  there  was  a  wedding,  a  funeral,  or 
even  an  entertainment  at  the  great  house,  they  hurried  to  her  to  give 
her  their  loving  and  skilful  help. 

Over  this  large  tribe  of  dependents,  she  was  absolute  director  and 
ruler.  She  superintended  the  schooling  of  the  boys,  the  weaving,  the 
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spinning  and  sewing,  the  cooking,  the  curing  of  meats,  the  putting  up 
of  the  enormous  stores  for  winter  use.  She  had  her  supplies  of  herbs 
and  healing  ointments,  and  was  both  doctor  and  nurse  in  time  of  illness. 
More  than  this:  she  held  these  people  as  her  own  children,  she  governed 
their  lives,  mothered  them  with  keen  insight  and  much  tenderness,  but 
with  dogmatic  authority.  It  was  the  natural  relation  in  that  unsettled 
time  of  the  educated  woman  to  her  dependent  clan.  But  think  of  the 
practical  knowledge,  the  tact,  the  nervous  energy,  required  for  such  a 
life-work.  It  was  the  work  given  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to  the 
women  of  that  age,  of  whom  the  modern  girl,  whose  best  work  in  life 
probably  has  been  a  water-color  sketch,  or  an  essay  on  Browning,  speaks 
with  contemptuous  pity. 

What  education  had  she  ? 

None,  according  to  our  ideas.  Her  only  books  were  the  Bible,  and 
<(  Pilgrim’s  Progress. *  But  she  knew  them  by  heart.  Her  language  in 
her  talk  or  letters  was  modeled  on  their  wonderful  English.  All  of  her 
thoughts  were  based  on  their  thoughts.  She  knew  nothing  of  philoso¬ 
phy  or  law.  She  never  had  read  a  novel  or  a  play  or  a  scientific  book. 

But  she  talked  apart  every  day  with  Isaiah  and  with  David;  she  went 
through  life  and  met  death  with  John  and  Jesus  Christ.  Her  company 
surely  was  not  ignoble.  As  for  her  knowledge  —  she  knew  men  and 
women.  It  never  occurred  to  her  to  paint  a  picture  or  to  make  apolitical 
speech  or  to  dabble  in  science.  Her  errand  into  the  world  she  knew 
well  was  to  drag  up  human  lives  to  higher  levels,  especially  those  of 
John  Saxe  and  her  children;  to  keep  their  bodies  and  souls  clean  and 
strong.  There  was  her  skill  and  her  business. 

She  brought  all  of  her  force  to  bear  on  this  single  work,  her  religious 
faith,  her  tact,  her  experience,  even  her  personal  charm  ;  she  summoned 
God  to  help  her.  She  was  a  strong  uplifting  power  to  her  children  and 
to  the  people  about  her.  When  she  died  it  was  like  the  drying  up  of  a 
great  rushing  stream.  The  water  is  gone,  but  there  is  a  wide  space  in 
the  world  forever  the  greener  because  the  stream  passed  that  way. 

Mrs.  Saxe  has  many  descendants  living.  Jane  Lapp,  who  is  one  of 
them,  boasts  that  (<  the  family  is  made  up  of  brainy,  up-to-date  men  and 
women. 5>  Jane  herself  is  professor  of  social  science  in  one  of  our 
colleges  for  women.  She  is  a  past  mistress  of  that  subject,  is  as  familiar 
with  its  unclean  winding  ways  as  with  its  broad  thoroughfares.  She  is  a 
compactly  built  little  woman,  sharp  and  decisive  in  her  walk,  and  nod, 
and  voice,  a  favorite  lecturer  in  women’s  clubs  in  New  York.  She  is 
not  married;  so  far  as  I  know  she  never  had  a  lover  or  was  in  love.  She 
dwells  in  a  region  too  high  for  such  carnalities. 

Gwendolen  Lapp,  her  sister,  is  studying  art  in  Paris.  Every  year  or 
two  we  hear  of  a  great  masterpiece  which  she  has  painted  and  which  is 
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going  to  be  hung  on  the  line  at  the  Salon.  But  it  never  is  hung.  Mean¬ 
while,  Gwendolen  becomes  more  and  more  enfranchised  every  year. 
She  has  been  by  turns  Theosophist,  Contist,  Agnostic,  Buddhist, —  but 
never  Christian.  She  also,  it  is  said,  changes  her  husband  or  affinity  as 
often  as  her  religion.  Jane  alludes  to  her  vaguely  as  w  a  wandering 
star  w  <(  scintillant  with  genius, w  when  people  ask:  ®  What  is  Gwen,  about 
now  ?  *  But  she  never  invites  her  to  Blank  College,  nor  goes  to  Paris 
when  she  is  on  the  Continent. 

Gwendolen  has  no  children. 

The  Perotts  also  are  granddaughters  of  Winifred  Saxe.  They  are 
married  to  the  leading  men  in  our  largest  inland  city.  Susan  is  the  wife 

of  Faunce,  controller  of  the - Trust.  She  is  president  of  a  dozen 

literary  and  benevolent  women’s  clubs.  She  is  a  keen-witted,  eager 
woman,  with  a  manner  of  great  simplicity  and  charm.  She  thinks  that 
her  influence  is  wide  and  potent,  that  she  has  played  her  part  in  the  Boer 
War,  in  Manila,  and  in  the  election  of  the  president.  In  fact  she  has 
but  one  talent  —  that  of  meddling  in  the  lives  of  her  neighbors.  She 
patronizes  all  religions  as  a  concession  to  the  weakness  of  human  nature, 
but  at  heart  believes  in  none. 

She  had  one  child,  which,  as  it  was  a  girl,  she  declared  was  a  blunder, 
and  gave  to  her  mother,  who  is  putting  the  poor  stupid  little  creature 
through  kindergartens  and  cramming  schools. 

Susan’s  sister  Phoebe  is  the  wife  of  a  high  official  in  Washington. 
She  probably  is  one  of  the  best  types  of  an  American  woman  of  Society, 
quiet,  low-voiced,  with  unerring  tact  and  quick,  keen  sympathies.  She 
was  educated  in  Europe  and  has  her  adoring  friends  in  many  countries. 
As  it  happens,  she  holds  her  court  in  New  York,  in  Carlton  Terrace,  or 
by  the  Arno  or  the  Grand  Canal. 

She  inherits,  perhaps,  more  of  Winifred  Saxe’s  magnetism  and  hot- 
blooded  sympathies  than  does  any  of  her  other  descendants.  But  what 
does  she  know  of  farm-hands  or  cooks  or  bond  girls,  or  of  catechisms  or 
creeds?  The  Bible,  she  says,  is  picturesque  but  obsolete.  Her  kingdom 
is  Society,  and  she  throws  all  of  her  strong  mind  and  stronger  affections 
into  her  control  of  it.  A  house,  husband,  and  children,  would  only  be 
weights  and  impediments  in  her  way.  Her  husband  for  many  years  has 
followed  his  own  pursuits  and  left  her  entirely  free.  She  never  has  al¬ 
lowed  herself  to  be  hampered  by  children. 

Another  of  Winifred  Saxe’s  descendants  is  a  young  girl  who  is  an 
editor  of  a  popular  magazine.  She  is  known  as  a  brilliant  essayist. 
She  is  pretty,  magnetic,  and  has  her  entourage  of  lovers.  But  she  laughs 
at  marriage. 

(<  Marry!  Why  should  I  ?  w  she  cries.  <(  I  have  comforts  and  luxuries 
galore  for  a  bachelor  girl.  But  my  lovers  are  poor  scrambling  artists  or 
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journalists.  If  I  marry  one  of  thenl  I  should  soon  be  jailed  in  a  stuffy 
Harlem  flat,  with  a  half-dozen  mewling  children.  No,  no!  I  know  too 
well  the  value  of  money  and  freedom !  )) 

What  is  the  difference  then  between  Winifred  Saxe  and  her  grand¬ 
daughters  ? 

They  have  gained  knowledge,  freedom,  and  standing  places  in  the 
labor  markets  and  courts  of  the  world. 

What  have  they  lost  ? 


THE  HIGHEST  TYPE  OF  GIRL 

By  J  UL I A  IV  A  RD  HO  WE 

Young  women  are  the  greatest  influence  in  the  world 
to-day.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  women  are  what 
men  make  them.  It  is  much  truer,  I  think,  to  say 
that  men  are  what  women  make  them.  The  best  ele¬ 
ments  of  society  are  conserved  in  women.  The  world 
looks  to  women  and  depends  upon  them  for  its  moral  and 
spiritual  advancement.  I  wish  more  girls  would  realize 
this  great  fact.  But  more  are  realizing  it,  I  am  happy 
to  say,  than  in  my  youth. 

In  my  time,  I  have  seen  our  sex  advance  in  moral 
fiber  and  in  dignity  of  thought.  Their  release  from 
worn-out  tradition  as  to  the  place  of  women  has  broad¬ 
ened  their  horizon  and  increased  their  ambition  to  live 
on  high  planes  of  intellectual  and  moral  life.  They  are  going  up,  and 
men  are  going  up  with  them.  One  sex  cannot  advance  alone;  the  prog¬ 
ress  must  be  mutual.  This  is  why  I  believe  in  coeducation.  The 
sexes  are  an  inspiration  and  a  guard  to  each  other.  I  am  glad  that  our 
girls  of  to-day  are  athletic,  for  sound  health  means  far  greater  happiness 
for  themselves  and  those  near  and  dear  to  them,  and  a  stronger  and 
better  race  in  the  twentieth  century.  To  all  girls  I  would  say,  If  you 
want  to  feel  joy  in  living,  exercise  in  the  open  air  as  much  as  possible. 
Breathe  deepty  and  inure  yourselves  to  cold. 

I  am  thankful  that  home  training  is  now  being  taught  in  public 
schools.  There  are  vast  potentialities  of  happiness  in  this  movement. 
It  will  give  added  success  and  satisfaction  to  the  married  state,  and,  to 
specify  a  minor,  but  still  important,  matter,  will  go  far  toward  solving 
the  servant  problem,  by  increasing  respect  for  household  work.  One  of 
the  g-eatest  regrets  of  my  life  has  been  that  I  have  not  been  more  of  an 
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adept  at  housekeeping.  Yet  I,  who  have  devoted  myself  chiefly  to 
writing,  lecturing,  and  traveling,  have  needed  this  knowledge  less  than 
most  women.  I  have  much  respect  for  the  woman  who  is  proficient  in 
household  work.  She  does  not  make  drudgery  of  it,  she  takes  pride  in 
her  capability,  and  is  a  success, —  considerably  more  of  a  success  than 
the  haughty  lady  who  orders  her  servants  about  in  imperious  tones.  The 
latter  would  not  like  to  be  told  that  her  attitude  is  a  relic  of  barbarism, 
and  is  rarely,  if  ever,  seen  in  the  best  society;  yet  this  is  the  truth.  The 
woman  who  thinks  it  beneath  her  dignity  to  treat  with  tactful  consider¬ 
ation  those  who  are  performing  the  duties  of  her  household,  gives  un¬ 
mistakable  evidence  of  crudeness  and  lack  of  all  culture,  except,  perhaps, 
a  mere  surface  glaze,  which  is  usually  most  transparent  to  those  whom 
she  is  most  desirous  of  impressing.  Such  a  woman  may  be  able  to 
simulate  elegance  and  polish,  but  she  has  really  very  bad  manners. 

In  this  matter  of  manners,  we  have  not  advanced  during  the  last 
half  century.  We  Americans  do  not  give  to  manners  the  attention  they 
deserve.  Abroad,  we  are  acquiring  the  reputation  of  being  the  best 
dressed  people  in  the  world,  but  about  our  manners,  which  are  even 
more  important  than  dress,  there  is  often  a  polite  but  significant  silence. 
Our  educational  system  should  take  more  account  of  deportment,  which, 
in  large  measure,  is  expressive  of  what  we  represent.  The  social  atmos¬ 
phere  is  warmed  by  the  enthusiasm  of  youth.  We  admire  and  even  envy 
the  overflowing  vitality  of  the  healthy  girl.  But  when  the  outpouring 
of  this  enthusiasm  and  vitality  becomes  forgetful  of  the  feelings  and 
opinions  of  others,  the  line  between  good  manners  and  bad  is  crossed. 
Young  women  who  are  fond  of  outdoor  sports,  who  can  do  as  well  as 
men  numerous  things  that  in  the  past  men  alone  did,  and  women  who 
are  successfully  competing  with  men  in  the  business  or  the  profes¬ 
sional  world,  exult  in  the  power  and  freedom  which  their  mothers  did 
not  have.  This  is  excellent,  but  these  progressive  women  are  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  offending  good  manners,  by  giving  their  exultation  and  their  own 
personalities  too  great  an  emphasis.  Some  of  them  feel  that  their  sturdy 
work  is  too  engrossing  to  give  them  time  for  the  delicate  amenities 
and  little  niceties  of  social  life,  that  in  my  youth  were  held  in  such 
high  esteem.  This  view  of  manners  is  not  that  of  the  majority  of 
women,  but  it  has  sufficient  prevalence  to  have  caused  a  deterioration 
in  politeness  since  the  days  when  I  went  to  school.  Young  women  are 
less  reserved  than  they  used  to  be.  They  should  remember  that  re¬ 
serve  is  a  power  in  life  as  in  literature.  It  is  possible  to  be  frank,  yet 
keep  something  in  reserve. 

Good  manners  are  not  a  mere  matter  of  form.  It  is,  of  course,  es¬ 
sential  that  there  be  some  standard  of  deportment,  but  the  garment  of 
formal  politeness  is  easily  assumed,  and  may  conceal  depravity.  True 
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politeness,  the  kind  that  cannot  be  counterfeited,  finds  its  source  in  a 
good  heart;  sincerity  is  its  chief  element.  To  be  polite  in  the  true  sense, 
one  must  be  well-mannered  in  thought  and  feeling.  If  a  mother  brings 
her  children  up  to  be  self-respecting,  sincere,  and  considerate  of  others( 
she  need  not  drill  them  much  in  the  external  forms  of  politeness.  She 
may  rest  assured  that  they  will  have  innate  good  breeding,  which  is  a 
key  to  some  of  the  world’s  storehouses  of  success  and  happiness. 

The  freedom,  or  even  laxity,  of  manners,  which  I  have  seen  develop 
in  young  people  during  the  last  few  years,  is  but  a  reaction  against  the 
old  stiffness  and  formality  of  society.  Already  this  reaction  is  beginning 
to  wear  itself  out  and  the  pendulum  of  American  womanhood  to  swing 
evenly  and  smoothly.  The  new  influences  and  opportunities  which  have 
come  into  the  lives  of  our  women  during  the  period  of  my  observation 
have  resulted  in  a  state  of  affairs  which  partakes  somewhat  of  the  cha¬ 
otic;  but,  out  of  the  chaos,  order  is  being  born,  and  out  of  the  stimula¬ 
ting  new  conditions  will  come  the  representative  twentieth-century 
American  girl,  who  will  be,  I  think,  the  highest  type  of  girl  the  world 
has  yet  seen. 
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By  ELLA  WHEELER  WILCOX ,  MRS.  EDW IN  MARKHAM,  JENNY 
JUNE  CROLT,  MRS.  ELIZABETH  B.  CUSTER,  CHARLOTTE 
PERKINS  GILMAN ,  LILLIE  DEVEREUX  BLAKE, 

BELVA  A.  LOCKWOOD ,  DR.  PRANCES  A. 

DICKINSON ,  AND  OTHERS 

In  the  articles  and  interviews  given  below,  many  women 
of  prominence,  in  various  departments  of  feminine 
activity,  answer  the  question:  What  would  you  do  if 
you  were  a  girl  again  ?  The  perusal  of  their  responses 
cannot  fail  to  be  both  interesting  and  instructive  to 
young  women  who  are  trying  to  decide  what  they  will 
make  of  themselves  and  how  they  will  get  about  it. 
Many  hints  will  be  found  in  them  for  avoiding  errors  and 
wasteful  expenditure  of  misdirected  energy,  and  for  profit¬ 
ing  by  the  opportunities  which  girls  now  enjoy  to  an  ex¬ 
tent  which  their  mothers  hardly  dreamed  would  ever  be 
realized. 


JENNY  JUNECROLY 
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THE  VIEW  OF  A  FEMININE  PHILOSOPHER 

w  Should  some  great  Angel  say  to  me  to-morrow : 

(  Thou  must  re-tread  life’s  pathway  from  the  start, 

But  God  will  give,  in  pity  for  thy  sorrow, 

Some  one  dear  wish,  the  nearest  to  thy  heart y ; 

This  were  my  wish.  From  my  life’s  dim  beginning 
Let  be  what  has  been !  wisdom  planned  the  whole, 

My  want,  my  woe,  my  sorrow,  and  my  sinning, 

All,  all,  were  needed  lessons  for  my  soul.” 

Surely  no  person  exists  who  would  not  do  some  things  differently 
were  he  to  live  over  his  life  again.  No  one  reaches  high  noon  who  does 
not  look  back  and  see  how  much  more  wisely  some  early  morning  hour 
might  have  been  employed. 

I  recall  many  hours,  which,  according  to  my  present  view,  seem  mis¬ 
spent  in  my  girlhood ;  hours  which  if  used  in  the  study  of  lan¬ 
guages,  with  only  a  grammar  or  dictionary  at  hand,  would  have  enabled 
me  to  read  and  translate  half  a  dozen  foreign  tongues  to-day. 

Yet,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  time  I  used  frivolously,  or 
foolishly,  was  not  of  greater  benefit  to  the  development  of  my  character 
than  those  studies  Would  have  been.  So  long  as  we  discover  the  unwis¬ 
dom  of  any  one  course  of  procedure,  we  are  making  progress  even  when 
we  feel  that  we  have  lost  time. 

<(We  do  not  always  win  the  race 
By  only  running  right. 

Some  feet  must  tread  the  mountain  base 
Before  they  reach  its  height.” 

In  my  early  girlhood  I  deemed  it  a  great  misfortune  that  I  lived  far 
from  the  centers  of  life  and  fashion,  on  a  Wisconsin  prairie,  and  that  I 
was  denied  the  pleasures  and  advantages  which  I  felt  I  was  fitted  by  na¬ 
ture  to  enjoy.  I  know  to-day  that  it  was  the  very  best  thing  for  me.  It 
caused  me  to  find  out  my  own  powers,  and  to  use  them. 

Since  so  many  things  which  in  my  youth  I  thought  all  wrong,  have 
proved  in  the  long  run  to  be  all  right  and  for  the  best,  I  can  but  believe 
everything  must  be  so. 

My  profession  chose  me  at  an  early  age,  and  I  am  grateful  to  it  for 
the  pleasure  it  has  given  me,  the  inspiration  it  still  bestows.  Sometimes 
I  think  what  a  fine  bank  account  might  be  mine  had  I  begun  with  my 
first  earning  to  lay  aside  pennies  and  nickels  for  a  savings  bank. 
But  how  can  I  declare  that  I  might  not  have  acquired,  in  that  way,  a 
mania  for  riches,  which  is  always  accompanied  by  parsimony  and 
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meanness  ?  Since  I  have  escaped  that  great  disaster,  why  should  I  be  so 
unphilosophical  as  to  regret  the  coppers  I  used  freely  and  often  foolishly? 
Why  should  I  wish  to  go  back  and  avoid  the  places  where  I  stumbled 
and  received  bruises,  since  the  hurt  gave  me  more  sympathy  for  my 
fellow-pilgrims  and  a  better  understanding  of  the  difficulties  in  life’s 
journey? 

I  am  glad  I  cannot  go  back.  In  the  knowing  that  many  things  I 
have  done  were  unwise,  a  benefit  is  obtained  that  prevents  me  from  wish¬ 
ing  to  do  so.  Going  on  is  much  more  interesting. 

Let  be  what  has  been;  wisdom  ruled  the  whole. 

—  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 


ADVICE  FROM  A  THINKER 

You  ask  what  I  would  do  differently  if  I  were  a  girl  again,  and  knew 
all  I  now  know.  Would  I  choose  any  other  work  or  approach  it  in  any 
other  way  ?  And  you  want  to  know  why  ?  So  that  those  girls  who 
are  now  trying  to  succeed  may  profit  by  my  suggestions.  Yes,  that  is 
reasonable.  And  you  ask  those  already  successful,  meaning  by  that, 
recognized. 

On  that  point  I  can  give  some  very  solid  advice,  resting  on  experi¬ 
ence.. 

If  you  want  to  be  recognized, —  known  for  what  you  are, —  just  be  it. 
Be  sure  you  are  it,  first,  and  then  keep  right  on  being  it,  hard,  and  in 
due  time  you  will  be  recognized  as  surely  as  a  tack  that  is  stepped  on 
in  the  dark.  The  tack  needed  no  introduction;  it  simply  was  a  tack  and 
remained  so  without  apology  or  concealment.  Train  the  faculties  you 
intend  using,  be  ready  to  work,  and  opportunity  will  come.  This  policy 
I  pursued  as  a  girl  and  in  the  light  of  forty  years’  experience  I  see  no 
reason  to  change  it.  It  is  natural  for  a  young  human  creature  to  want 
to  be  great,  and  any  one  can  be  great  who  is  willing  to  grow.  We  can 
help  ourselves  to  grow,  but  must  not  hurry  too  fast. 

The  only  line  of  conduct  pursued  in  girlhood  which  I  now  consider 
injudicious,  lay  in  a  too  lavish  expenditure  of  nerve  force,  and  on  that 
point  I  may  give  useful  warning. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  hitch  one’s  wagon  to  a  star,  but  one  need  not 
select  the  most  lofty  and  remote;  and  once  hitched,  one  need  not  whip  so 
hard.  It  does  not  hurry  the  star  any,  and  is  exhausting  to  the  driver. 

The  force  of  will  in  healthy  young  humans  is  great,  the  ambitions 
are  pure  and  high,  but  they  are  too  apt  to  pour  out  strength  like  water, 
in  strenuous  attempts  at  development.  As  to  choosing  work,  there  are 
two  good  fules,  and  I  followed  both.  One  is,  (<  Do  what  you  can  do  best, 
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and  therefore  like  best.”  The  other,  is  <(  Do  what  most  needs  to  be 
done.  ” 

Steady  faithfulness  to  one’s  own  profession  tells  best  in  the  end;  but 
in  the  meantime  there  are  many  openings  of  many  kinds,  and  it  is  better 
to  do  anything  than  to  do  nothing.  A  cordial  taking  of  chances,  meet- 
ing  opportunity  half-way,  will  open  expected  doors  in  solid  walls.  If  I 
were  sixteen  again  I  would  not  alter  the  general  direction  of  my  work  at 
all,  but  I  would  modify  my  speed  considerably.  The  principal  error  of 
those  years  was  in  a  too  violent  and  continuous  effort. 

Nerve  force  is  capital.  Use  the  interest  carefully,  saving  some  to 
increase  the  principal  for  your  heirs;  but  never  break  into  that  principal 
unless  some  issue  of  life  and  death  compels.  The  world  needs  helping 
and  we  all  want  to  help  it ;  but  the  best  service  is  in  a  lifetime’s  strong 
and  steady  work,  rather  than  in  a  few  years  of  feverish  struggles.  As 
to  professional  success,  I  adopted  one  line,  as  a  girl,  and  follow  it  still. 

Continually  do  your  work,  your  own  natural  work,  and  wait  until  it  is 
wanted.  If  it  is  not  wanted,  never  mind ;  keep  on  doing  it. 

—  Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman. 


A  POETIC  RETROSPECT 

It  is  futile  to  assert  at  the  end  of  a  game  of  whist  that  if  one  had  led 
another  suit,  at  this  or  that  critical  point,  the  result  would  have  been 
thus,  or  so.  A  different  play  by  any  player  would  doubtless  have  called 
forth  a  different  response  by  the  others  following  the  rigor  of  the  game, 
and  the  outcome  of  the  new  permutations  would  again  have  been  past 
guessing. 

So,  when  a  woman  has  come  to  forty  years,  she  cannot  declare  that  any 
past  act  of  omission  or  commission  would  have  compelled  any  certain 
fate,  or  assured  any  positive  meed  of  happiness. 

Few  heroines  of  achievement,  indeed,  from  Audrey  to  Portia,  even 
if  offered  the  fairy-tale  re-trial  of  life,  would  exchange  their  own 
past  —  the  light  and  shade  and  color,  that  make  their  identity  in  the 
universe  —  for  any  other  set  of  experiences,  however  roseate  and  golden. 

Yet  there  is  endless  fascination  in  turning  one’s  face  again  toward 
youth  and  in  rebuilding  one’s  life  in  the  iris  atmosphere  of  fancy.  To 
be  back  again  when  life  went  a-Maying  with  Nature,  Hope,  and  Poesy, — 
to  have  once  more  the  eager,  believing  heart  of  youth,  and  yet  to  hold 
one’s  knowledge  gained  from  the  years,  from  the  salt  and  the  shine  of 
the  tear, —  this  were  indeed  the  (<  paradise  enow,”  the  (<  very  heaven,” 
of  the  poets. 
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Perhaps  to  be  both  young  and  wise  is  to  be  of  the  order  of  seraphs, 
and  perhaps  this  frost  and  fire  of  spirit  is  what  awaits  one  when  he 
awakens,  a  blessed  ghost,  in  the  land  where  time  has  ceased. 

Should  I,  if  a  girl  once  more,  with  my  woman’s  wisdom  added  to  my 
maiden  inclinations,  select  again  the  vocation  that  was  my  early  choice  ? 

To  only  a  few  women  is  it  given  to  choose  their  work.  Generally  one 
has  to  take  the  task  at  hand  and  adapt  herself  to  it.  Happy  if  she  have 
the  gracious  nature  of  our  little  sister,  the  water,  and  can  fit  herself  to 
her  environment. 

When  I  was  a  girl,  in  a  wild  little  mining  camp  in  the  Sierra  Nevadas, 
there  seemed  nothing  at  hand  for  me  to  do  but  teaching.  So  I  drifted 
into  school  work,  and  later  specialized  my  deferred  college  course  along 
educational  and  literary  lines  and  went  on  teaching,  lecturing,  and  writ¬ 
ing  text-books. 

Of  course,  I  realize  that  any  work  well  done,  from  washing  linen,  with 
Nausicaa  and  Ramona,  to  discovering  stars  with  Caroline  Herschel,  or 
Dorothea  Klumpke,  is  equally  honorable  and  necessary  in  the  economy 
of  the  universe.  Yet  one  may  have  preferences  and  aptitudes.  I  loved 
the  work  I  was  doing,  always,  and  it  is  beautiful,  mothering  work  to 
care  for  children’s  souls  as  the  (<  concerned  w  teacher  does.  It  is  solemn 
work,  too,  to  stand  as  a  providence  for  the  fitting  of  the  house  of  the 
spirit,  at  this  mysterious  threshold  of  life  where,  as  with  the  Faithful  at 
Mecca,  every  deed  counts  sevenfold. 

But  fine  as  a  life  of  teaching  is,  to  my  mind  there  is  a  more  de¬ 
lightful  service  and  one  as  beneficent  to  the  world,  in  the  creative  work 
of  the  artist,  toiling  with  his  sweet  sounds,  or  his  shifting  lines  and  colors, 
or  his  obedient  clay,  or  his  winged  words. 

So  if  I  had  had  the  ear  of  the  Destinies,  and  their  favor,  I  should  have 
prayed  at  any  time  of  the  past,  as  now,  that  it  be  given  me  to  be  a 
writer  along  some  of  the  higher  lines  of  literature;  to  try  to  pass  on  for 
the  possible  light  or  comfort  of  others  some  measure  of  the  meaning  of 
life  that  flashes  to  me  from  the  faces  of  men  and  women,  or  the  grasses 
of  the  field,  or  the  galaxies  of  the  skies.  — Mrs.  Edwin  Markham. 


MRS.  BLAKE  WOULD  AGAIN  CHAMPION  HER  SEX 

I  was  not  more  than  twelve  years  old  when,  with  some  other  girls,  I 
formed  a  small  club  and  we  each  took  a  motto  as  a  sort  of  indication  of 
what  we  wished  to  achieve  in  life.  Some  of  the  sentiments  were  roman¬ 
tic,  some  of  them  were  benevolent.  The  inscription  on  my  shield  was  «  I 
Will  Live  to  Redress  the  Wrongs  of  My  Sex.”  At  the  time  I  knew  not 
what  this  meant,  that  is  in  any  broad  scope.  Brought  up  in  most  con- 
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servative  surroundings,  the  faint  echoes  of  the  «  Woman’s  Rights  Move¬ 
ment,”  as  it  was  called,  reached  me  only  vaguely.  With  the  disapproval 
of  my  family,  and  almost  without  any  idea  of  how  to  proceed,  I  resolved 
to  do  what  I  might  to  remove  the  unjust  restrictions  under  which  women 
suffered. 

And  now  you  ask  whether  I  would  again  take  up  this  same  line  of 
effort  if  I  were  once  more  listening  to  the  bees. 

If  I  could  be  a  new  little  girl,  a  fresh  incarnation,  and  if  in  the  world 
wherein  I  stood  there  was  any  injustice  to  my  sex  I  should  feel  the  same 
indignation  as  I  now  do  at  all  these  discriminations  and  restrictions. 
Perhaps  then,  conditions  having  grown  better  for  women,  I  might  be 
able  from  a  more  powerful  position  to  carry  on  a  wider  work  than  has 
been  possible  in  the  cramped  conditions  of  my  own  time. 

—  Lillie  Devereux  Blake. 


OUR  MODERN  PORTIA  WOULD  MARRY  LATER 

If  I  were  a  girl  again  I  would  not  marry  quite  so  young  as  at  eight¬ 
een,  but  would  marry,  of  course,  and  would  study  law  and  graduate  be¬ 
fore  my  marriage.  I  would  practise  too.  Nothing  broadens  the  mind 
more  than  a  few  years  of  sharp  law  practice.  It  convinces  one  of  the 
important  truth,  that  every  case  has  two  sides.  I  have  been  from  my 
early  childhood  a  student,  and  I  believe  that  much  of  the  happiness  of 
my  life  has  been  derived  from  pursuing  certain  lines  of  thought  in  nat¬ 
ural  history,  in  mental  phenomena,  and  in  moral  science.  Until  many 
years  after  my  girlhood,  and  the  taking  of  my  first  college  degree,  there 
was  no  opportunity  for  a  woman  to  study  law.  Such  a  thing  as  a  law 
course  for  a  young  woman  was  hardly  to  be  seriously  thought  of  before 
the  early  ’seventies.  — Belva  A.  Lockwood. 

Mrs.  Theodore  Perry  Shonts,  of  Chicago,  daughter  of  former  Gov¬ 
ernor  Drake,  of  Iowa,  and  vice-president  of  the  Chicago  Woman’s  Ath¬ 
letic  Club,  writes :  — 

(<  I  believe  in  a  thorough  education  for  girls,  an  education  along  the 
general  lines  laid  down  in  school  and  college  curriculums,  and,  if  I  were 
a  girl  again  I  would  seek  such  a  course.  My  aim  would  be  to  de¬ 
velop  into  a  warm-hearted  woman,  ready  to  do  whatever  good  in  the 
world  I  could.  I  believe  in  an  education  that  will  give  a  solid  foun¬ 
dation  for  the  graces  of  life.  In  an  oak  we  see  a  strong  trunk  to  up¬ 
hold  the  branches,  to  make  the  whole  symmetrical.  So  with  a  woman, 
a  good  strong  foundation  is  safer  to  build  upon  than  a  weaker  basis. 
If  the  accomplishments  which  enable  one  to  grace  the  drawing-room,  to 
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be  interesting,  entertaining,  and  useful,  are  to  come  later,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  walls  beneath  them  are  steady  and  true. 

<(  I  attended  Wellesley  College  when  I  was  a  girl  and  would  do  the 
same  again.  I  believe  in  the  study  of  languages  and  of  music,  and  in 
travel,  as  sources  of  development.  An  all-round  education  is  of  just  as 
much  benefit  to  a  society  woman  as  to  a  business  woman,  for  with  such  an 
education,  a  woman  is  equipped  for  any  emergency  in  life.  A  girl  should 
be  trained  to  develop  the  best  in  her,  physically,  intellectually,  and  spirit¬ 
ually,  and  she  should  be  taught  to  be  thoughtful  of  others,  to  live  unself¬ 
ishly  and  for  the  good  of  others.” 

Mrs.  Catherine  Waugh  McCulloch,  one  of  the  women  lawyers  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  who  has  been  identified  with  large  public  movements  said:  — 

<(  If  I  had  the  opportunity  to  begin  life  over  again,  I  should  again 
choose  the  law,  secure  the  best  possible  preparation,  and  concentrate  my 
energies  on  my  chosen  profession.  I  am  grateful  that  no  obstacle  was 
thrown  in  my  way  by  my  parents;  grateful  that  the  Union  College  of  Law 
was  open  to  women,  and  that  in  Illinois,  sex  was  no  longer  a  disqualifica¬ 
tion  for  a  woman’s  admission  to  the  bar. 

(<  After  securing  the  education  I  desired,  having  begun  over  again, 
should  I  then  be  indifferent  to  the  needs  of  other  girls  I  should  deserve 
to  have  taken  from  me  that  which  I  had. 

<(  Every  girl  ought  to  have  the  chance  to  prepare  herself  for  the  calling 
she  chooses  to  enter.  We  who  have  found  the  way  should  do  what  we 
can  to  open  the  avenues  for  other  ambitious  and  earnest  girls.” 

Mrs.  Pauline  Palmer,  the  well-known  artist,  said:  — 

*  If  I  were  a  girl  again,  I  would  study  art  harder  than  ever.  I  was 
educated  in  a  convent,  but  I  think  if  I  had  my  life  to  live  over  again,  I 
would  prefer  the  high  school  and  college,  for  it  is  my  belief  that  an  artist 
should  be  well  educated.  A  convent  education  fits  one  for  home-life  but 
the  life  of  an  artist  is  different.  My  especial  aim  would  be  to  paint.” 

Dr.  Frances  Dickinson,  head  of  the  Harvey  Medical  School,  said:  — 

<(  Looking  upon  life  as  a  growth,  I  would  again  seek  a  medical  training. 
It  gives  a  woman  resources  and  a  breadth  that  is  of  use  to  her  all  her  life, 
whether  she  practises  or  not.  If  she  marries,  and  is  a  mother,  she  under¬ 
stands  the  child-nature  better. 

(<  If  I  had  my  life  to  live  over,  I  would  like  to  take  the  kindergarten 
training  and  would  advise  all  young  men  to  marry  girls  having  taken  such 
a  course.  To  a  woman  physician,  the  kindergarten  training  would  be  of 
inestimable  value  in  treating  children  and  in  determining  what  the  child 
needs.  In  preparing  for  a  medical  career,  the  experience  and  training  of 
a  nurse  would  be  of  value.  Beneath  it  all  there  should  be  a  good  educa¬ 
tion,  which  might  be  carried  to  whatever  extent  is  expedient  in  individual 
cases.  General  reading,  even  during  and  after  the  medical  course  has  been 
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taken  up,  will  accomplish  much  that  is  generally  left  to  the  school-room. 
The  woman  who  will  become  successful  in  a  professional  career  will  se¬ 
cure  these  advantages  somehow.  My  aim  would  always  be  to  make  the 
best  of  opportunities  which  might  come  to  me.® 

Miss  Catherine  Goggin’s  name  is  well  known  in  the  West.  She  was 

the  first  president  of  the  Teachers’  Federation,  which  comprises  thou- 
% 

sands  of  members  and  which  is  considered  a  formidable  organization  by 
city  officials,  members  of  the  board  of  education,  and  the  state  legislature. 
It  was  she  who  carried  the  fight  in  behalf  of  the  teachers  to  the  legisla¬ 
ture  to  demand  increased  appropriations  for  the  schools  so  that  the 
teachers  might  be  paid  higher  salaries;  who  secured  pension  provisions, 
and  many  other  important  measures  for  the  women  —  and  a  few  men  — 
whom  she  represented. 

w  Were  I  a  girl  again, w  says  she,  (<  I  would  make  a  lawyer  of  myself. 
I  should  want  an  education  along  intellectual  and  practical  lines,  but  one 
that  would  mean  a  sound  body  as  well  as  a  sound  mind.  My  special  aim 
would  be  to  assist  in  developing  the  impersonal  among  my  own  sex  so 
that  women  might  go  into  work  outside  of  home  without  feeling  person¬ 
ally  hurt  or  flattered  at  whatever  happens.  I  would  like  to  assist  women 
in  overcoming  that  feeling  of  personality,  that  consciousness  of  the  fact 
that  they  are  women  though  they  be  in  the  business  or  the  professional 
fields  of  activity.  It  is,  as  matters  now  stand,  a  hindrance  in  accomplish¬ 
ing  the  best  results.  Besides,  I  would  aim  to  develop  a  self-control  that 
would  make  my  work  easier  and  more  effective,  and  this  I  would  advise 
every  other  woman  seeking  an  outside  career  to  strive  after. w 

Mrs.  Robert  Hall  Wiles,  Illinois  state  regent  of  the  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution,  said: — 

<(  I  would  try  to  become  a  healthy,  well-educated,  well-bred,  sincere, 
tactful,  and  kindly  woman.  Vigorous  health  is  by  all  odds  the  first  thing 
to  be  sought;  and,  secondly,  a  thorough  all-round  education. 

<(  I  would  seek,  by  all  means,  a  college  education,  with  special  attention 
to  world  history  and  literature  and  a  sufficient  amount  of  mathematics 
and  language  to  give  severe  mental  discipline.  Art  or  music  should  be 
thoroughly  studied  if  one  has  a  talent  for  either.  I  think  both  should  be 
made  optional  in  a  college  curriculum.  I  do  not  mention  domestic  science 
because  with  a  well-trained  mind  that  can  be  easily  acquired  when  needed. 

(<  I  would  aim  to  make  my  home  happy  for  every  member  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  and  the  center  of  gracious  hospitality  for  relatives  and  friends,  young 
and  old.  Of  course  this  would  be  after  a  completion  of  a  college  course. 
If  a  girl  marries  she  has  her  life-work  as  a  home  maker,  with  philanthropic 
and  educational  work  as  incidental  to  an  unselfish  life.  If  she  does  not 
marry  she  may  well  make  such  work  her  purpose  outside  of  her  home. 
If  she  longs  for  a  ( career/  though  I  should  discourage  it,  I  should  place 
9—337 
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no  obstacle  in  her  way.  Every  girl  has  an  inherent  right  to  individual¬ 
ity  and  independence.  With  the  good  foundation  which  the  education  I 
have  outlined  for  myself  will  supply,  the  sincere,  earnest  girl  will  find 
herself  prepared  for  what  may  come  to  her  throughout  her  life.” 

Mrs.  George  W.  Kendrick,  president  of  the  Alumnae  Association  of 
the  Girls’  High  School  in  Philadelphia,  said: — 

(<Were  I  a  girl  again,  I  would  be  a  teacher.  Teaching  is  the  ideal 
work  for  women;  women  are  the  ideal  teachers.  Too  often  they  are  un¬ 
fairly  handicapped  in  the  race  with  men  in  this  work;  but  nothing  has 
gone  so  far  to  place  them  on  an  equality  with  men  as  the  scholarships 
awarded  in  the  colleges  and  universities. 

(<  At  Bryn  Mawr  College  this  year,  the  girls  who  led  the  van  in  the 
senior,  junior,  and  freshmen  classes,  were  graduates  of  the  high  school 
who  had  received  scholarships. 

<(  When  I  was  a  girl  there  was  no  higher  education  obtainable  for  those 
who  desired  to  become  teachers.  Indeed,  the  prevailing  tendency  was  to 
begin  such  work  with  the  observation — (  I’ll  teach  until  I  get  married. } 
While  higher  education  and  teaching,  nowadays,  are  not  incompatible 
with,  or  antagonistic  to,  matrimony,  they  give  the  possessor  of  knowledge 

a  chance  to  look  before  she  leaps.  To  say  the  least,  they  give  her  a  foot- 

* 

ing  equal  to  man’s.  And  they  give  her  a  wage-earning  power  impossible 
of  attainment  a  few  short  years  ago. ” 

Mrs.  Caroline  Earle  White,  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Woman’s 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  thus  gives  her  views 
on  the  question  :  — 

(<  While  not  wishing  to  depreciate  the  value  of  intellectual  development, 
the  noticeable  results  of  physical  training  impress  me  deeply  as  I  look 
backward.  When  I  was  a  girl  it  was  not  at  all  the  thing  to  take  interest 
in  athletics  —  indeed,  it  was  quite  the  fashion  to  be  thin  and  languid. 
To-day,  women,  whether  they  do  or  do  not  enjoy  the  advantage  of  a  col¬ 
lege  course,  profit  by  both  indoor  and  outdoor  exercises  that  tend  to  make 
them  hale  and  strong. 

w  If  I  were  a  girl  again,  I  would  take  such  active  exercise.  I  feel  sure 
I  would  have  made  myself  better  able  to  carry  out  the  work  that  has  al¬ 
ways  been  dear  to  me.  I  find  that  many  of  the  younger  women  who  are 
taking  an  interest  in  our  society  do  so  from  their  association,  in  outdoor 
life,  with  dumb  animals. 

w  The  woman  of  this  year  is  the  woman  of  the  years  that  are  past;  but 
she  is  stronger  and  healthier.  And  because  she  is  stronger,  she  is  wiser. 
And  because  she  is  wisef,  she  has  a  greater  store  of  kindness  for  all  about 
her,  from  the  children  who  come  to  her  to  the  dumb  beasts  about  her. 
Qualities  such  as  these  I  would  seek  very  earnestly  if  I  were  the  girl  who 
is  making  of  herself  the  woman  of  years  to  come,  who  shall  be  brave,  and 
kind,  and  true.” 
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I  WOULD  STUDY,  I  WOULD  HAVE  FUN,  I  WOULD 
LEARN  TO  BE  A  COOK,  ETC. 

If  I  were  a  girl  again,  instead  of  bringing  all  my  brain  power  to  bear 
upon  successful  ways  to  elude  lessons,  I  would  study;  and  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  think  it  would  be  with  reference  to  some  especial  work.  In 
this  country,  where  marriage  settlements  are  practically  unknown,  and 
fortunes  are  so  transitory,  women  need  all  the  preparation  they  can  get 
to  fit  them  for  self-support.  When  I  was  a  girl,  teaching  was  the  only 
avenue  open  to  women.  Now  the  field  is  wide;  but  when  a  woman 
succeeds,  it  is  (<  the  survival  of  the  fittest  *  and  means  that  she  has  been 
equipped  for  her  work.  A  determined  woman  does  learn  in  time  to  sup¬ 
port  herself,  when  it  becomes  necessary,  but  she  walks  over  red-hot  plow¬ 
shares  in  the  process  of  learning, —  if  there  was  no  preparation  in  youth, 
when  memory  is  good  and  it  is  easy  to  acquire  information. 

If  I  were  again  a  girl,  I  would  lose  no  chance  for  fun  and  frolic,  but 
at  the  same  time  I  would  be  a  musician,  even  though  nature  prevented 
me  from  being  anything  but  a  mediocre  one;  for  the  home  life  of  a 
woman  who  sings  or  plays  well  enough  to  please  her  family  or  friends  is. 
vastly  different  from  a  house  void  of  all  music. 

I  would  be  a  cook,  looking  back  as  I  do  and  seeing  many  homes 
often  fairly  kept  together  by  the  food  that  is  supplied  to  the  bread¬ 
winner. 

I  would  learn  mental  arithmetic,  if  I  were  again  a  girl,  so  that  it 
would  not  be  necessary  to  resort  to  one’s  fingers  to  make  calculations  un¬ 
der  the  edge  of  the  counter  in  a  shop. 

I  would  know  something  of  kindergartening  and  nursing,  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  God’s  greatest  gifts,  wifehood  and  maternity.  Remembering 
what  a  lifelong  impression  the  first  fiction  selected  for  me  made,  I 
wrould  be  guided  by  my  mother  in  the  choice  of  novels. 

I  would  engage  in  outdoor  sports,  believing  that  it  would  secure 
me  a  more  amiable  and  healthful  future;  and,  as  to  the  studies  I  regret 
neglecting,  I  think  that  if  I  were  again  a  girl,  I  would  try  to  apply  my¬ 
self  to  classical  literature,  rhetoric,  history,  and  French. 

This  seems  an  outline  of  hard  work,  but  I  know  that  most  girls,  if  but 
once  convinced  that  they  are  to  be  the  centers  of  families  or  circles  of 
friends,  to  whose  pleasure  and  comfort  they  will  hourly  contribute, 
would  not  consider  it  hard  work  at  all. 


Elizabeth  B.  Custer. 
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A  GIRL  SHOULD  KNOW  ENOUGH  TO  PLACE  A  HIGHER 
VALUE  UPON  HER  WOMANHOOD 

If  it  were  possible  to  be  again  a  girl,  with  the  experiences  of  a 
woman,  and  one  could  put  the  usefulness  of  such  a  transformation  into 
a  single  word,  that  word  would  be  <(  purpose  w  to  realize  the  value  of  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge, —  of  the  training  of  every  gift  and  faculty  for 
usefulness  and  enjoyment;  and  to  know  how  surely,  if  unconsciously, 
the  agencies  of  death  work  through  haste,  precipitation,  self-conceit, 
and  the  violence  of  appetite  and  passion;  to  recognize  the  law  of  growth, 
its  gradual  processes, —  its  unfailing  results;  to  know  that  all  we  are,  all 
we  can  become,  must  be  accomplished  under  that  unfailing  law,  more 
fixed  and  more  imperative  than  any  law  of  the  Medes  or  Persians;  to 
understand  that  we  cannot  reverse  the  engine,  or  force  it  to  jump  the 
track  without  disastrous  consequences,  one  must  have  an  enlightened 
mind  and  a  definite  aim. 

No!  we  know  that  we  are  to  abide  by  our  mistakes,  and  to  use  them  as 
instrumentalities,  not  to  shift  the  responsibility  of  them  upon  the  shoul¬ 
ders  of  others. 

Irrespective  of  wifehood,  or  motherhood,  we  know  that  it  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  that  the  woman  should  receive  her  highest  acquired 
training  before  she  is  married;  and,  therefore,  should  not  marry  young; 
for  marriage  constitutes  for  most  women  arrested  development,  and, 
frequently,  the  merging  of  an  immature  judgment,  and  a  somewhat 
vague  sense  of  foundation  principles,  in  the  judgment  and  ideas  of  an¬ 
other. 

Men  continue  the  normal  conditions  of  growth  and  development 
after  marriage,  through  their  more  independent  life,  their  associations 
in  business  with  other  men.  Women  are  bound  by  domestic  ties  and 
duties, —  by  the  pains  and  cares  of  motherhood,  and  by  the  social  and 
merciful  shrines  of  which  they  are  the  guardians. 

No,  one  cannot  wish  that  the  girl  might  know  the  end  from  the 
beginning;  it  would  so  appal  her.  But  one  might  wish  that  she  knew 
enough  to  place  a  higher  value  upon  her  own  womanhood, —  enough  not 
to  be  in  haste  to  be  married, —  and  to  value  above  all  other  things  those 
opportunities  for  self-improvement  which  will  increase  her  chances  for 
usefulness,  and,  therefore,  her  happiness  in  the  world. 

—  Jenny  June  Croly. 
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MIDDLE-AGED  WOMEN  AND  SUCCESSFUL 

ENDEAVOR 

By  MARGARET  E.  SANGSTER 

Few  women  are  indifferent  to  the  passing  away  of  their 
youth.  From  the  past  we  have  inherited  a  stock  of 
prejudices,  among  which  is  one  that  has  so  strenu¬ 
ous  a  vitality  that  it  is  hard  to  overcome,  namely,  that 
a  woman’s  chief  end  is  to  be  beautiful,  attractive,  and 
ornamental.  When  the  bloom  of  girlhood,  and  the  richer 
charm  of  that  early  maturity  which  is  in  its  perfection 
at  thirty,  have  faded,  when  women  begin  to  see  crow’s- 
feet  crinkling  the  skin  around  their  eyes,  and  lines  deep¬ 
ening  on  their  foreheads,  most  of  them  are  aware  of 
both  sadness  and  protest.  It  is  a  difficult  time  for  any 
woman,  the  transitional  period  between  her  youthful  and 
her  older  life,  and,  whether  she  is  married  or  single, 
in  the  depths  of  her  soul,  she  equally  feels  its  hardship.  The  matron 
who  is  also  a  mother,  has,  however,  too  many  legitimate  cares  and 
solicitudes  for  others  to  waste  much  strength  in  dull  repining.  Her 
sons  and  daughters  are  growing  up  and  she  must  renew  her  life  in 
them.  And  in  these  days,  the  spinster  has  often  her  own  independent 
career,  filled  to  the  brim  with  busy  occupation,  so  that  middle-age  glides 
upon  her  before  she  is  ready  to  acknowledge  its  presence. 

In  the  case  of  most  women  of  middle-age,  who  have  health  and  lei¬ 
sure,  there  opens  a  vista  of  most  encouraging  and  stimulating  possibilities. 
Even  when  the  latter  advantage,  leisure,  is  lacking,  the  middle-aged 
woman  whose  health  is  firm,  may  put  her  time  and  talents  to  good  ac¬ 
count.  It  often  happens  that  the  time  from  forty  to  sixty  or  even  to 
seventy  years  of  age,  is  a  season  of  serenity  and  almost  unimpaired 
health  to  women  who  have  lived  in  accordance  with  hature’s  laws  in 
their  early  days,  so  that  these  years  may  be  exceedingly  fruitful. 

Successful  endeavor  implies,  at  any  age,  resolution  and  energy.  Self- 
sacrifice  is  an  essential  part  of  it,  and  attention  to  routine  is  indispensa¬ 
ble.  Also,  the  woman  who  means  to  succeed  must  not  be  too  scattering 
in  what  she  attempts,  nor  spread  her  time  over  a  half  dozen  studies  and 
projects.  <(  This  one  thing  I  do,”  must  be  her  motto.  She  must  con¬ 
centrate  her  efforts  and  give  to  herself  the  same  intellectual  discipline, 
that  she  accepted  in  girlhood  from  her  teachers,  remembering  that, 
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though  the  outward  may  perish,  the  inward  may  be  renewed  day  by 
day.  She  must  set,  for  her  own  benefit,  stated  tasks,  and  insist  upon 
their  performance.  As  the  little  Puritan  maid  did  her  morning  (<  stint  ® 
before  she  was  allowed  to  play,  so  must  the  great  granddaughter  of  the 
Puritan,  with  a  light  frost  whitening  her  brown  hair,  and  experience 
enriching  where  hope  once  animated  and  spurred  her  on,  be  stern  in  her 
determination  that  for  her  as  an  individual,  there  shall  be  daily,  regular, 
and  conscientious  work  along  some  definite  and  elected  line. 

The  science  of  music  is  one  of  the  best  of  these  suggested  lines  of 
work,  but  it  is  a  jealous  and  exacting  mistress.  Granting  that  one  loves 
an  instrument  and  has  already  acquired  some  technique,  even  if  the 
fingers  are  stiff  and  the  wrist  wooden  from  lack  of  use,  the  middle-aged 
woman  may  score  a  very  creditable  success  by  persistent  study.  Her 
best  plan  is,  usually,  to  seek  a  good  instructor,  and,  in  connection  with 
two  or  three  other  students,  not  necessarily  of  her  own  age,  to  devote 
regular  hours  to  practice,  taking  up,  in  connection  with  finger  work,  the 
study  of  harmony.  A  woman  of  fifty,  last  autumn,  determined  to  de¬ 
vote  the  next  six  months  to  music.  She  revived  her  old  quickness  in 
sight-reading  by  devoting  a  half  hour  after  breakfast  to  the  careful  in¬ 
spection  of  musical  manuscript,  to  copying  scores,  and  to  reading  operas 
and  difficult  studies.  A  neighbor,  similarly  inclined,  came  at  ten  o’clock, 
and  played  duets  with  her  for  an  hour.  At  eleven,  her  German  music 
master  came,  and,  with  him,  two  young  cousins,  one  of  whom  played 
the  mandolin,  and  the  other  the  piano,  and  the  next  hour  was  devoted  to 
intense  and  serious  study.  In  the  evening  twilight,  daily,  this  lady 
spent  her  last  hour  in  the  music-room,  and  her  testimony,  at  the  end  of 
the  winter,  was  that  she  had  made  more  real  progress,  and  had  made 
more  decided  advances,  than  at  any  time  in  her  youth  when  she  had 
followed  the  same  path.  Others  observed  something  in  her  playing 
of  which  she  did  not  speak,  and  of  which  she  was  perhaps  unconscious: 
a  subtle  phrasing,  a  deeper  color,  a  truer  feeling,  a  more  intimate  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  meaning  of  the  composers  whose  melodies  she  essayed 
to  repeat.  She  had  gone  to  school  to  life,  and  life  had  taught  her  so 
much  that  it  was  worth  while  to  know,  that  her  music  was  thereby  an 
infinite  gainer.  • 

Some  years  ago,  I  had  among  my  friends  a  very  clever  and  keen¬ 
witted  woman  whose  experience  in  adopting  a  business  career  was  very 
gratifying.  She  had  been  drilled  in  the  usual  juvenile  studies, —  spelling, 
arithmetic,  English  grammar,  and  history, —  in  an  old-fashioned  school, 
in  a  thorough  but  old-fashioned  way.  The  simplicity  of  the  methods  in 
vogue  in  this  gentlewoman’s  childhood  would  surprise  the  modern  peda¬ 
gogue.  Her  education  in  the  class-room  had  terminated  when  she  left 
the  grammar  school  at  thirteen.  At  seventeen,  she  was  married,  and 
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with  her  young-  husband,  for  four  years  led  a  rambling  and  adventurous 
life,  as  the  Civil  AVar  had  begun,  and  her  good  man  was  in  the  cavalry 
under  Lee.  She  followed  his  fortunes,  living  in  Southern  towns  where 
she  could  sometimes  see  him,  nursing  the  wounded  in  hospitals,  and  en¬ 
during  the  various  hardships  which  Southern  women  gallantly  encoun¬ 
tered  in  the  storm  of  their  secession  days.  At  the  close  of  the  war  her 
husband  died,  and  she  mourned  for  him  and  the  lost  cause  together. 
Going  North,  she  found  a  position  in  a  business  house  where  her  skill  in 
correspondence  speedily  gave  her  a  large  salary.  She  could  write  good 
English  in  a  clear  and  direct  manner.  She  was  absolutely  trustworthy, 
and  the  day  of  the  typewriter  had  not  dawned.  Several  years  passed, 
in  successful  and  highly-paid  work,  when  she  resigned  her  post  to  marry 
the  captain  of  a  merchant  vessel.  With  him  she  visited  far  lands,  spend¬ 
ing  weeks  and  months  on  the  salt  water.  Once  she  was  in  a  mutiny; 
twice  in  wrecks.  She  knew  Java  and  Borneo,  China  and  India,  and  Japan, 
and  thus  her  life  drifted  on,  in  a  loneliness,  except  for  love,  which  would 
have  been  to  some  women  intolerable,  yet  diversified  by  many  strange 
sights  and  new  incidents;  it  was,  all  in  all,  a  life  full  of  vivid  enjoyment 
and  interest,  so  that  when  at  last,  her  husband  retired,  and  they  took  a 
house,  and  began  living  on  shore,  as  most  people  do  all  their  days,  my 
friend  pined  for  variety.  Mere  housekeeping  was  a  bore  to  her;  she  had 
for  it  neither  taste  nor  training,  and  she  had  no  children  to  make  her  feel 
that  a  home  was  a  real  need.  (<  AVe  will  board,”  she  decreed;  and  her 
husband  amiably  assented,  giving  a  more  reluctant  consent,  when  he 
found  that  she,  no  longer  young,-  but  eager,  alert,  decisive  in  her  move¬ 
ments,  and  charming  in  her  manner,  had  made  up  her  mind  to  go  into 
business.  She  carried  the  day,  and  sought  and  found  a  place  where  she 
became  the  business  manager  of  a  corset  manufactory,  in  which  situation 
she  remained,  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  house,  with  consummate  abil¬ 
ity,  for  a  decade.  She  kept  in  harness,  in  unbroken  health,  to  the  day 
of  her  sudden  death,  a  woman  who  never  grew  old,  never  lost  her  zest 
in  the  day’s  work,  and  was  always  equal  to  every  demand  upon  her. 
Her  kindred  fancied  that  she  toiled  too  unremittingly,  but  I  think  that 
she  knew  her  own  nature  best.  To  serve  the  present  age,  even  if  the 
sword  snap  at  last,  is  better  than  to  fritter  away  one’s  time  in  uncon¬ 
genial  half-idleness,  and  rust  out  in  the  end. 

A  career  in  literature  is  among  the  possibilities  for  middle-aged 
women,  and  I  can  best  illustrate  my  point  by  a  few  examples.  AA^ho  has 
heard  Olive  Thorne  Miller  talk  of  the  birds,  or  who  has  read  her  delight¬ 
ful  books,  but  has  been  drawn  to  the  beautiful,  large-hearted,  white- 
haired  woman,  in  most  enthusiastic  admiration.  Mrs.  Miller  had 
brought  up  her  family,  a  large  one,  and  had  sons  in  business  and  daugh¬ 
ters  in  college,  when  she  began  her  painstaking  study  of  our  little 
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brothers  of  the  air.  We  owe  to  her  a  great  impetus  in  the  study  of  the 
feathered  folk  as  individuals ;  she  has  shown  us  that  they  are  akin  to  our¬ 
selves  in  their  loves  and  hates,  and  are  capable  of  wisdom  in  their  man¬ 
agement,  of  intelligent  planning,  and  of  an  intense  devotion  to  their 
bird  kith  and  kin.  Mrs.  Miller’s  success  as  an  author  and  lecturer  has 
been  assured.  She  has  had  no  rebuffs  or  setbacks,  and  she  did  not 
dream  of  any  but  a  purely  domestic  life  till  she  was  middle-aged. 

Mrs.  Amelia  E.  Barr,  a  woman  of  genius,  whose  novels  and  romances 
form  a  goodly  row  on  our  shelves,  and  whose  writing  is  singularly  pure, 
clean,  and  wholesome,  began  her  literary  career  after  widowhood  and  the 
loss  of  dear  children  had  refined  her  in  the  crucible  of  suffering.  Her 
finest  success  came  to  her  after  she  had  crossed  the  meridian.  Mary 
Lowe  Dickinson,  a  woman  of  superb  mental  endowments  and  great 
beauty  of  character  and  of  person,  also  embarked  definitely  on  a  literary 
career,  when  youth  was  passed.  There  is  a  woman  in  an  editorial  chair 
in  New  York,  who  had  her  training  when  she  had  children  to  be  edu¬ 
cated,  and  more  than  one  woman  has  gained  success  in  journalism  after 
forty.  Health,  capacity,  the  power  to  work,  not  in  spurts,  but  regularly, 
are  all  that  are  needed,  granting  original  endowment,  to  make  a  middle- 
aged  woman  more  successful  than  a  younger  one  in  this  field.  The 
serene  face  of  Mrs.  Candace  Wheeler,  her  peculiarly  womanly  presence, 
her  refined  voice  and  the  charm  of  what  she  has  to  say,  must  recur  to  all 
who  have  ever  heard  her  lecture  on  art  in  needle-craft,  in  household 
decoration,  or  in  the  arrangement  of  the  table,  or  the  cultivation  of  the 
flower-garden.  Mrs.  Wheeler  has  possessed  a  magic  to  defy  time’s  en¬ 
croachments,  the  magic  of  congenial  occupation,  of  continual  study,  and 
of  steady  holding  on  in  doing  her  best.  In  short  stories,  of  all  branches 
of  literature  the  most  elusive  and  baffling,  because  they  must  be  con¬ 
crete,  dramatic,  sustained,  and  brief,  Mrs.  Wheeler’s  success  has  been 
marked,  yet  she  neither  wrote,  lectured,  nor  did  any  outside  official 
work,  until  she  had  reached  the  boundary  of  youth,  and  entered  later  life. 
v  Mrs.  Caroline  A.  Creevey,  who  has  published  two  successful  volumes 
on  botany,  one  of  them  involving  several  years  of  severe  preparatory 
study  and  labor,  began  her  definite  authorship  after  forty,  and  among 
other  women  notably  successful  in  achievement,  in  literary  endeavor,  are 
Mrs.  Kate  Upson  Clark,  Miss  Susan  Hayes  Ward,  and  Mrs.  Margaret 
Hamilton  Welsh,  all  of  whom  had  left  first  youth  behind,  before  they  de¬ 
voted  their  powers  to  professional  effort.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Storrs  Mead, 
for  ten  years  the  energetic,  popular,  and  splendidly  successful  president 
of  Mount  Holyoke  College,  was  beyond  fifty  when  she  entered  upon  the 
responsibilities  of  her  exacting  chair. 

Language  study  is  another  attractive  field.  That  languages  are  most 
easily  acquired  during  the  facile  period  of  childhood,  when  the  brain  is 
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quick  to  receive  and  retain  impressions,  must  be  admitted.  But  nothing 
presents  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  woman  who  can  give  attention, 
take  lexicon,  grammar,  and  time,  and  sit  down  before  the  fortress  of  the 
new  and  unfamiliar  tongue,  determined  to  gain  freedom  within  its 
guarded  precincts.  I  know  a  gentlewoman  who  began  the  study  of  He¬ 
brew  at  seventy  years  of  age,  which,  for  most  people,  is  old  age.  She 
conquered  its  difficulties,  and  became  a  promising  scholar,  under  the 
tutorship  of  a  learned  rabbi  —  not  merely  a  pupil,  but  a  person  with 
claims  to  scholarship  in  Hebrew  —  and  at  eighty  years  she  reads  her  Old 
Testament  in  its  original  text. 

Our  trouble,  dear  middle-aged  friends,  is  that  we  develop  our  minds 
too  much  along  certain  lines,  and  that  we  permit  whole  sets  of  faculties 
either  to  lie  dormant,  or  to  become  atrophied  for  want  of  use.  She,  who 
complains  that  her  memory  is  going,  should  do  as  she  did  in  childhood, 
resolutely  learn  a  portion  of  prose  or  verse,  by  heart,  every  day,  and  let 
somebody  hear  her  lesson.  {<  Nothing  can  stand  before  a  day’s  works,® 
said  a  wise  teacher.  Are  we  to  sit  down  and  lament  the  evanescent 
bloom  of  girlhood  in  this  interesting  world,  where  success  is  the  reward 
of  a  wide-awake  enthusiast,  and  a  persevering  plodder,  in  any  field,  at 
any  age  ?  Perish  the  thought  as  unworthy! 
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